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SOME OHIO ASPECTS OF MILITARY NURSING, 1861-1945* 


by Mary JANE RODABAUGH 
Managing Editor, Ohio Nurses Review 


The history of modern nursing in the United States has its 
beginnings in the Civil War. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
there was no group of trained nurses in the United States, but after 
the first battles the demand for nursing service became imperative. 
Secretary of War Cameron appointed Dorothea Lynde Dix—already 
well known for her work as a reformer of mental hospitals—as 
superintendent of female nurses for the army in June 1861. 

Miss Dix took up her new assignment immediately and issued 
a circular announcing: ‘“‘“No woman under thirty years need apply 
to serve in government hospitals. All nurses are required to be 
very plain-looking women. Their dresses must be brown or black 
with no bows, no curls, no jewelry, and no hoop-skirts.” Restrictive 
as such requirements were, Ohio women responded to the call by 
serving with the army, the United States Sanitary Commission, and 
various religious orders. Other women—many, wives of soldiers— 
cared for their own and other wounded men in various hospitals. 

Throughout the war military nursing was seriously handicapped 
by a lack of organization. Individual nurses, however, showed 
devotion and heroism which have won them a place in our history. 

Ohio can claim as her own the most picturesque of all Civil War 
nurses, Mary Ann Ball Bickerdyke. Her work on the battlefields 
won her the reputation as the outstanding practical nurse of the 
eta and the title ‘““Mother.” Mrs. Bickerdyke was born on a farm 
near Mt. Vernon, Ohio. She was one of those women who was 
selected by the community to serve as its nurse. When she moved 
with her family to Illinois in 1859, Mrs. Bickerdyke advertised her 
abilities as a “botanic physician” and found a warm welcome and 
success in the new community. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
she was living in Galesburg, Illinois, a widow, forty-four years 

*Read before the Committee on Medical History and Archives of the Ohio State 


Archaeological and Historical Society at its annual meeting, held at the Ohio State 
Museum, April 5, 1952. 
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of age. Packing her carpetbag, Mrs. Bickerdyke immediately volun- 
teered as an army nurse. During her service she was matron of 
several post hospitals and was described as “commissariat, diet- 
kitchen, ambulance service, and nursing staff.” Her calico-clad 
figure moved among the wounded at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Memphis, and Lookout Mountain, and she served with Sherman’s 
army on its march to the sea. Mother Bickerdyke is credited with 
the establishment of three hundred hospitals for Union soldiers 
during the Civil War. 

Less spectacular but motivated by the same humanitarian spitit 
was the contribution of the wives of soldiers who came to army 
camps to care for the wounded. Typical of this kind of service was 
the experience of Lucy Webb Hayes. Major Rutherford B. Hayes, 
later the nineteenth president of the United States, left Columbus 
with his regiment, the 23d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on July 25, 
1861, for Virginia. The next month Mrs. Hayes wrote to her husband 
what many other Ohio women were thinking: “I have not been 
fretting or worrying about my dear one—for I have not regretted 
your determination. Every day I feel that our cause is more holy and 
just—if I could only do something myself—could lighten the 
hardships of camp life what joy it would be to me.’”* The next 
year Lieutenant Colonel Hayes was severely wounded during the 
Battle of South Mountain. Mrs. Hayes left Ohio in an attempt to 
locate her wounded husband. After several days’ search of Wash- 
ington hospitals Mrs. Hayes learned he was at Middletown, 
Maryland. There she nursed Hayes back to health and helped in 
other military hospitals in the town. According to a memoir written 
by President Hayes, Mrs. Hayes also nursed in army hospitals in 
Washington and other cities of the East. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the only organized nursing 
service available in Ohio was that of three Catholic sisterhoods in 
Cincinnati—the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, and the 
Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. As early as 1852 the Sisters of 
Charity opened St. John’s Hospital for Invalids, the Sisters of 





1 Lucy Webb Hayes to Rutherford B. Hayes, August 3, 1861. Lucy Webb Hayes 
Papers, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 
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Mercy arrived from Ireland in 1858, and the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis came in the same year.” 

Because of its nearness to the western front, Cincinnati was 
called upon to provide doctors, nurses, medicines, and other supplies. 
Each of the Catholic orders sent members onto the battlefield. 
Most notable was the work of Sister Anthony O’Connell of the 
Sisters of Charity, who volunteered to work among the wounded 
on the battlefield and on the “floating hospitals” on the Ohio River. 
On a hospital ship at the Battle of Shiloh, she was assistant to 
Dr. George Curtis Blackman, the leading surgeon of St. John’s 
Hospital and considered by many the most gifted surgeon of the 
Ohio Valley. She has left this record of her experiences in the 
bloody engagement: 


At Shiloh we ministered to the men on board what were popularly known 
as floating hospitals. We were often obliged to move farther up the river, 
being unable to bear the terrific stench from the bodies of the dead on the 
battlefield. . . . At one time there were 700 of the poor soldiers crowded 
in one boat. .. . Often the decks of the vessels resembled a slaughterhouse, 
filled as they were with the dead and dying.® 


Sister Anthony continued to give efficient nursing care to wounded 
Union soldiers throughout the Civil War, and won for herself a 
place in the history of our nation as the “Angel of the Battlefield.’’* 

The level of medical care given the Union army during the 
Civil War can be deduced from the fact that 11,237 Ohioans were 
killed in action or mortally wounded, while 13,354 more died 
as a result of disease. In other words out of each thousand Ohioans 
in the army thirty-seven were killed and another forty-seven died 
in hospitals or sick beds. The nursing care given to the Civil War 
soldier was of the attendant type. As one nurse saw her duty, it 
was to ‘‘sooth and sustain, tend and watch.” 

It was the Civil War which made people in the United States 
conscious of a twofold need for more hospitals and for the train- 





2 Journal of Medicine (Cincinnati), October 1941, 338. 

8 Victor Robinson, White Caps: The Story of Nursing (Philadelphia, 1946), 182. 

* Anne Austin, “Development of Nursing in Ohio,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, L (1941), 353. 
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ing of nurses. In 1861 there were only sixty-eight hospitals in 
the United States. By 1872 there were 178 hospitals, and thirty 
years later there were about 2,000. With the establishment of 
hospitals after the war came the beginnings of the training schools 
to prepare nurses. Schools of nursing in the United States may be 
said to be an outgrowth of the Civil War as they were in England 
following the Crimean War.° 

By 1883, just ten years after the establishment of the first 
training school for nurses in the United States, there were twenty- 
two schools, from which some 600 nurses had been graduated. It 
was not until 1884, however, that a training school was established 
in Ohio. By 1900 sixteen schools were preparing nurses in this 
state. While civilian nursing had been vastly improved in the 
period between the Civil and Spanish-American wars, military nursing 
had been dormant. When the United States Battleship Maine 
was blown up on February 15, 1898, in the harbor of Havana, 
the medical department of the army had made little progress in 
organizing nursing service. 

There was, however, a nucleus of trained nurses available, and 
two organizations had been formed which could be helpful in 
recruiting nurses for the war effort. In 1882, after the acceptance 
of the Treaty of Geneva, the work of the American Red Cross 
began. The graduate nurses of the United States had in 1896 
organized the Nurses’ Associated Alumnae of the United States 
and Canada—now the American Nurses’ Association. There were, 
therefore, these significant differences between available nursing 
service at the beginning of the Spanish-American War as compared 
with the Civil War—a corps of trained nurses had been produced, 
and there were two organizations qualified to assist in securing 
nurses. 

Unchanged, however, was the basic attitude of the medical 
department of the army. Surgeon General Sternberg stated: “I 
recognize the value of trained female nurses in general hospitals 
and we expect to make use of their service to such an extent as 





5 Ann Doyle, “Nursing by Religious Orders in the United States, Part III, 1871- 
1928,” American Journal of Nursing, September 1929, 1085. 
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seems to be desirable. But I do not approve of sending female 
nurses with troops in the field, or to camps of instruction.”* The 
medical department was determined to retain control of such 
female nurses as were employed. It is, therefore, understandable 
that General Sternberg did not turn to the relatively new Red 
Cross or Nurses’ Associated Alumnae for help in recruiting nurses. 
In April 1898 the surgeon general was granted authority to employ 
by contract as many nurses, male or female, as might be required 
during the war with Spain at the rate of thirty dollars a month 
with a ration.” 

No doubt this prompt action was influenced by Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, a physician of some influence in official circles 
in Washington. Realizing that only graduate trained nurses should 
be selected, Dr. McGee offered the services of the Hospital Corps 
Committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution to act 
as an examining board to screen applicants for army nursing 
service. This offer was accepted. Dr. McGee proved so valuable 
that she was appointed an assistant surgeon to direct female nurses 
in the army. Of about 1,500 nurses who served under army contract 
during the Spanish-American War, more than 1,000 were appointed 
on recommendation of the D.A.R.® 

In spite of the opposition of General Sternberg and the medical 
department of the army to accepting Red Cross assistance in pro- 
viding nursing service for the army, some Red Cross units did take an 
active part—probably because of the influence of such prominent 
members as Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. She was chairman of the committee 
which sponsored Auxiliary No. 3 of the Red Cross, which was 
active in securing nursing service for American troops. One ex- 
pedition sponsored by this group is of particular interest to Ohioans. 
Some twenty-seven nurses were sent on board the Lampasas to Cuba 
in July 1898. With this group was an Ohio woman, Mary E. 
Gladwin of Akron, who had not yet completed her nurse’s train- 


8 Lavinia L. Dock and others, History of American Red Cross Nursing (New 
York, 1922), 57. 


1 Ibid., 37. 


, “a B. Kernodle, The Red Cross Nurse in Action, 1882-1948 (New York, 
949), 20. 
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ing.’ In the official report of this expedition, special mention is 
made of Mary E. Gladwin for her management of the diet kitchen, 
Miss Gladwin served in hospitals in the United States as well as 
in the Philippines during the course of the conflict. This was the 
beginning of a remarkable nursing career which brought Miss 
Gladwin international recognition. 

Nursing in the Spanish-American War was almost uniformly 
successful. Nursing service to the armed forces was so successful, 
in fact, that an army nurse corps seemed indispensable. Not only 
Dr. McGee but nursing leaders and the women of Auxiliary No. 3, 
American Red Cross, worked to bring it about. After a bill of 
1899 failed to pass, these women continued to work until a pro- 
vision for an army nurse corps was included in the army te- 
organization bill of 1901.*° In 1908 the navy nurse corps was also 
established by act of congress. 

The period between the Spanish-American War and World 
War I witnessed the rapid growth of the young profession of 
nursing. In Ohio signs of professional growth are manifested in 
education, organization, and steady progress toward the goal of 
state registration. We have already noticed that in 1900 Ohio had 
sixteen hospital schools of nursing. When the first nurse examining 
committee met in 1916, recognition was granted to seventy-four of 
the eighty hospital training schools then operating. That same 
year the profession advanced one step more when the school of 
nursing and health, University of Cincinnati—Ohio’s first collegiate 
program—was established. As early as 1904 the graduate nurses of 
Ohio had organized the Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses, 
which became affiliated with the national professional organization. 
Aware that without some plan of certification of women who had 
had proper training anyone might put on a uniform and all 
herself a nurse, the graduate nurses of Ohio worked hard in each 
session of the legislature to secure the passage of a nurse practice 
act. These efforts were successful in 1915. This achievement is due 
in part to public recognition of the contribution which Ohio nurses 





9 Ibid., 26. 
10 [bid., 35. 
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had already made with the Red Cross in the European conflict 
which began in 1914 and soon became World War I. 

The first group of Red Cross nurses to leave for the European 
front sailed from New York on September 8, 1914. Among the 
nurses in this unit was Augusta M. Condit of Columbus—well 
known for her work with the Columbus Instructive District Nurses 
Association. Supervising nurse of this group, known as American 
Red Cross Serbian Unit No. 1, was Mary E. Gladwin. After 
Miss Gladwin had served throughout the Spanish-American War 
she then completed her training at Boston City Hospital, graduating 
in 1902. She had also served as a nurse in the Russo-Japanese War 
and was decorated by the Japanese government. Returning to Ohio, 
Miss Gladwin founded the George T. Perkins Visiting Nurse 
Association in Akron. During the disastrous Ohio flood of 1913 
she commanded a unit of 110 relief nurses in Dayton. 

The Red Cross unit sent to Serbia in 1914 made a remarkable 
record. This group experienced the closest contact with the war 
among the American Red Cross units. Reporting first to Nish, 
Serbia, the unit was soon moved to Belgrade, which was under 
constant bombardment. Here they were placed in a modern hospital 
with about 250 wounded Serbian soldiers as patients. Because of 
the almost continuous shelling it was often unsafe to be on the 
streets or even in the hospital grounds. 

Late in November the Austrian army began its second invasion 
of Serbia, and the Serbs were soon in full retreat. In thirteen 
days following the capture of the city, 6,000 Austrian wounded 
passed through the American hospital. The nurses worked day and 
night with hundreds of cases of frozen hands and feet, dysentery, 
typhus, and typhoid fever, and other hundreds of rifle, shrapnel, 
gtenade, and bomb wounds. Then the city was retaken by the Serbs 
in the middle of December. 

Disaster struck Unit 1 when typhus broke out in Serbia and 
among the doctors and nurses in the unit. Of the entire staff one 
doctor and two nurses died of typhus. Mary Gladwin and her 
group returned to the United States in December 1915 after a 
service of fourteen months. Miss Gladwin returned to Serbia in 
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June 1916, to serve there throughout the remainder of the war, 
Her services won her the Serbian Order of St. Sava, the Russian 
medal and ribbon of St. Ann, the Japanese Imperial Red Cross 
Medal, and the Florence Nightingale Medal of the International 
Red Cross.** 

While the Red Cross units were in Europe, events were 
threatening American neutrality. The tempo of preparedness for 
war increased during 1916. A number of American nurses in the 
Red Cross Reserve had a taste of army discipline when they were 
assigned to various hospitals during the Mexican border trouble of 
1916. Seventeen Ohio nurses were assigned to serve on the Mexican 
border in this period.’* This incident hastened military plans that 
had been in process for some time, culminating in the passage of 
the national defense act in June 1916. As a part of the preparedness 
program the American Red Cross began to organize and equip 
base hospitals from the staffs of civilian hospitals. These units, 
including doctors, nurses, and other personnel necessary to care 
for a 500-bed hospital, were to be trained for military service in 
case of war. 

The Lakeside Hospital unit of Cleveland formed the first complete 
base hospital in the United States and was the first to be mobilized 
into active service. The idea of the base hospital had been con- 
ceived in 1914 by Dr. George W. Crile of Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland. He was named director of the Lakeside unit when it 
was organized, and Grace E. Allison, principal of the school of 
nursing of Lakeside Hospital, was named chief nurse. The Lakeside 
unit, approved by the hospital trustees in April 1916, became of- 
ficially American Red Cross Base Hospital No. 4. On May 8, 1917, 
just a month after the United States declared war on Germany, 
the unit sailed for Europe, the first to leave for overseas duty.” 
Cincinnati formed a base hospital during the summer of 1916 which 





11 Mary E. Gladwin, “Experiences of a Red Cross Nurse in Serbia,” American 
Journal of Nursing, June 1916, 911. 

12 Proceedings, Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses, June 6, 1917. Ohio 
State Nurses’ Association, Columbus. 

13 American Journal of Nursing, August 1917, 1095. 

14 [bid., July 1918, 1108. 
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was known as Base Hospital No. 25, with Helen Gallagher as 
chief nurse.** The third base hospital unit sent from Ohio was 
No. 31, organized by the Youngstown Hospital, with Frances M. 
Kehoe as chief nurse.** Ohio provided three of the fifty base hos- 
pital units organized by the Red Cross for the army. Columbus 
and Toledo each organized American Red Cross naval station 
hospital units, Carrie E. Churchill of Grant Hospital serving as 
chief nurse of the Columbus unit and Daisy Mapes as chief nurse 
of the Toledo unit.*® 

It is estimated that more than eight hundred Ohio nurses saw 
active duty overseas in the army nurse corps, the navy nurse corps, 
or the American Red Cross Nursing Service. They served in England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Serbia—in base, evacuation, mobile, 
and camp hospitals; on convalescent hospital trains; on transports; 
and with surgical teams in field hospitals. Twenty-eight Ohio nurses 
lost their lives while in the service of their country.*” 

The end of World War I found the nursing profession greatly 
enhanced. There were public heroines among its members, such 
as Ohio’s famous Mary Gladwin and Grace Allison. A number of 
Ohio nurses won foreign decorations for their services and courage 
under fire. Miss Allison was decorated with the British Royal Red 
Cross, First Class, and two of her nurses in the Lakeside unit, 
Helen Briggs and Inez McKee, were honored by Field Marshal 
Haig; Harriet L. Leete, a member of the Lakeside unit who went 
to Serbia after the war to establish nursing facilities, received the 
Serbian Red Cross; and Frances M. Kehoe, who organized the 
Youngstown base hospital unit, was honored by the French govern- 
ment. 

The army nurse corps had been established in 1901. When the 
United States declared war on Germany in 1917, there were 403 
nurses in the army nurse corps. These nurses were paid forty dollars 

15 Ibid. 

16 [bid., October 1917, 130. 


17 Proceedings, Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses, May 7, 1919. Ohio 
State Nurses’ Association, Columbus. 
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a month and were classified as contract laborers.1* During World 
War I the army relied on the American National Red Cross to 
recruit and assign nurses to army duty. Although these nurses were 
members of the army they had no definite military status as officers 
or commissioned personnel. Problems arose because they had not 
been given command authority within their own hospitals. Grace 
Allison reported to the Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses 
in 1919 that army rank for nurses was a necessity. Miss Allison, 
who had served as chief nurse of the Lakeside unit, reported that 
orderlies refused to carry out nurses’ orders and that this lack of 
authority produced inefficient care of the sick.’® In recognition of 
outstanding professional work during World War I, army nurses 
gained, in 1920, appointment to relative ranks of second lieutenant, 
first lieutenant, captain, and major. At the same time army nurse 
minimum pay was increased from forty to seventy dollars a month. 

The outbreak of the second World War found the army and navy 
nurse corps much better established and less dependent on outside 
help. The American Red Cross, for example, did not establish base 
hospitals for the armed forces, nor did the Red Cross establish 
hospitals of its own. The procurement and assignment of nurses 
in the war effort became a function of the war manpower com- 
mission. The Ohio State Nurses’ Association through its state 
committee on procurement and assignment, assisted in meeting the 
needs of the armed forces. Altogether, 4,007 nurses entered military 
service from Ohio, approximately five percent of the total number 
of United States nurses in World War II. In 1944, while Ohio 
nurses were serving throughout the world, they gained full military 
recognition—Army nurses advanced from “relative rank” to 
temporary commissioned status as officers in the Army of the 
United States. Actual rank was granted navy nurses in the same 
year. 

For her job in World War II, the nurse was trained for a 





18 Cora M. Templeton, President’s Address, in Minutes, 39th Annual Meeting, 
Ohio State Nurses’ Association, May 8, 1942. Ohio State Nurses’ Association, 
Columbus. 

19 Proceedings, Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses, May 6, 1919. Ohio 
State Nurses’ Association, Columbus. 
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different kind of nursing service under combat conditions both on 
the ground and in the air. She learned how to live in the field, im- 
provise equipment, and adapt her professional techniques to meet 
changing needs. In this war nurses landed on the beachheads just 
behind the troops, and they advanced on the battlefront on the 
heels of the infantry. One Ohio nurse, Lt. Blanche F. Sigman of 
Akron, was chief nurse of the 25th Evacuation Hospital. She 
artived on the beachhead at Anzio shortly after the landings were 
made on January 22, 1944. On February 7 a German bomb struck 
one of the hospital buildings, killing Lt. Sigman and five other 
nurses. Soon after her death an army hospital ship was named in 
her honor.?° Training under combat conditions, the heroism of such 
nurses as Lt. Sigman, and the use of new drugs and equipment made 
possible the remarkable efficiency of the medical department team. 
In World War II ninety-seven percent of all battle casualties were 
saved, and the rate of death from disease was reduced to one- 
twentieth of that in World War I. 

Two hospital units were organized in Ohio to serve in World 
War II. The Lakeside Hospital unit, activated in May 1940, left 
Cleveland on January 13, 1942, and landed in Melbourne, Australia, 
February 26. This unit, with Olga C. Benderoff as chief nurse, served 
in the Pacific until 1945. The other Ohio unit was organized by 
the college of nursing and health, University of Cincinnati, early 
in 1942. With Lt. Hattie E. Pugh as chief nurse, this unit became 
the 25th General Hospital unit and was assigned to the European 
theater. 

The experiences of Ohio nurses in World War II were many 
and varied. Some stayed at home to work in military camps and 
hospitals; some served in isolated hospitals on islands of the Pacific, 
far from the fields of battle; some moved with the fighting troops 
in retreat and in victory. Eleven Ohio nurses gave their lives in the 
stvice of their country. These nurses and their colleagues on the 
battlefronts proved themselves the equal of the men under combat 
conditions. 


20 Ohio Nurses Review, April 1944, 66. 
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World War II had an important influence on nursing education 
which we should notice. The demand for more nursing service— 
civilian and military—put pressure on the schools of nursing to 
increase their enrollments. To attract more girls to attend schools 
of nursing, for the first time in the history of nursing education 
federal funds were made available for educating nurses. In 1943 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps was established and all-expense 
scholarships were granted to students who enrolled in a school 
participating in the program. 

The cadet nurse corps program did increase enrollments. The 
sixty-one Ohio schools participating in the program had a total 
enrollment of 9,773 cadet nurses. Ohio ranked fourth among the 
forty-eight states in the number of students graduating under this 
program. In all a total of $10,117,433 was spent for nursing pro- 
grams in Ohio from Bolton Act funds.?* 

We are still too close to World War II to evaluate properly its 
impact on the nursing profession. From this brief account of the 
contributions of Ohio women to nursing service in its military 
aspects from 1861 to 1945 certain definite trends can be traced. The 
story is more than the account of the unusual women—Mother 
Bickerdyke, Sister Anthony O’Connell, Mary Gladwin, Augusta 
Condit, Grace Allison, Olga Benderoff, and Hattie Pugh. It is also 
a record of the steady development of nursing service from the 
untrained, practical, attendant type of the Civil War era to the 
well-prepared professional nurse of today. Each conflict brought 
changes: the Civil War impressed the public with the necessity 
for the establishment of hospitals and training schools for nurses; 
the Spanish-American War brought about the army and navy nurse 
corps; World War I was followed by the grant of relative rank 
to the nurses in military service; and World War II advanced 
military nurses to commissioned status. Nursing education has also 
been influenced by the experiences of our nation at war: the 
Civil War pointed up the necessity for trained nurses, which led to 
the establishment of hospital schools; the Spanish-American Wat 





21 Lucile Petry, Facts About the Cadet Nurse Corps in Ohio. Unpublished manu: 
script, Ohio State Nurses’ Association, Columbus. 
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served to emphasize to graduate nurses that graduating from any 
hospital school was not enough to make a nurse capable of efficient 
patient care and resulted in the movement for state registration and 
the setting of standards; finally in World War II the insistent 
demand for more and more nursing service—both civilian and 
military—brought the federal government into the field of nursing 
education by the granting of scholarships to students. From the 
Civil War to the end of World War II there has been a complete 
change in the attitude of the military toward the nurse. In 1861 
she was accepted with reluctance as a contract laborer; in World 
War II she was eagerly sought to serve under combat conditions 
with officer’s rank. As we look at the situation today it seems that 
this demand will continue. 





THE TEACHING OF PHARMACY IN OHIO* 


by B. V. CHRISTENSEN 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy, Ohio State University 


The early development of pharmacy in the United States went 
hand in hand with the development of medical practice. As a 
matter of fact, up until about 1800 there was no appreciable 
separation between medicine and pharmacy, and in many instances 
both medicine and pharmacy were practiced by the same individuals. 
Not infrequently neither medicine nor pharmacy was even in the 
hands of medical practitioners. Men and women of other pro- 
fessions or of no profession served as pharmacists and physicians. 
As always in primitive and pioneer societies, these professions were 
practiced in the homes and to a large extent by the housewives. The 
housewives of the early immigrants brought their peculiar kind of 
knowledge and practices over from their native countries. Books 
giving advice for self-treatment and for the cultivation of herbs 
providing the drugs to be used were most cherished by the early 
immigrants. At a later period some evidences of separation of 
pharmacy and medicine appeared and also the practice of both 
of these professions became increasingly restricted to more or less 
qualified individuals. It was during this period that the apothecary 
shop appeared. 

The early apothecary shop was usually the dispensary of a phy- 
sician. Frequently a physician, in order to enlarge on his otherwise 
meager income, included the sale of sundry articles like spices, 
tea, and medicinal herbs. According to Kremers and Urdang’s 
History of Pharmacy, Zabdiel Boylston (who was the first medical 
practitioner in America to employ inoculation against smallpox) 
advertised in the Boston Gazette in 1723 and 1724 “good cassia 
fistula, good saffron, and good jalap root, juniper berries, and other 
druggs and medicines at reasonable rates.” Thomas Ashton offered 





*Read before the Committee on Medical History and Archives of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at its annual meeting, held at the Ohio State 
Museum, April 5, 1952. 
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in 1732 “all sorts of drugs and medicines” and a list of spices, tea, 
coffee, and so forth, calling himself “apothecary and grocer.” 

The first teacher of pharmacy was Dr. John Morgan. John 
Morgan, who was an apprentice of Dr. John Redman, was appointed 
as the second apothecary at the Pennsylvania Hospital, May 9, 
1755, and served until the following spring, when he resigned in 
order to complete his medical education. Ten years later, and after 
five years of study and experience in London, Edinburgh, and Italy, 
he gave an introductory lecture at the inauguration of a medical 
school in connection with a college in Philadelphia in which he 
recommended the complete separation of pharmacy and surgery 
from the practice of medicine. Dr. Morgan was instrumental in 
founding the first school of medicine as a part of the College of 
Philadelphia (which later became the University of Pennsylvania). 
It was in this medical school that Dr. Morgan taught pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, and materia medica to medical students 
asa part of the medical curriculum. Gradually it became recognized 
that the teaching of pharmacy as a basis for pharmaceutical practice 
should be separated from the practice of pharmacy, and professional 
education in pharmacy became established in America. 

These few words by way of historical introduction indicate that 
during the history of the American colonies and the early history 
of the United States there were few, if any, restrictions imposed 
on the practitioners of pharmacy and medicine, and that the practice 
of these professions was unorganized. 

Early restrictions and regulations governing the practice of 
pharmacy grew out of individual pride and initiative of druggists 
with training, ability, and foresight who had visions of raising 
pharmacy to the status of a profession. It is interesting to note that 
it was pressure, and in most cases pressure from the outside, which 
forced pharmacists to form their first associations. In a number of 
instances this pressure came from the medical profession. For 
example, the first known association of pharmacists in America— 
the Philadelphia College of Apothecaries — began as a protective 
movement to prevent the University of Pennsylvania from obtain- 
ing control over the education of pharmacists (March 13, 1821). 
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(It is to be noted here that the term “college” is an illustration 
of the influence of European pharmacy. For example, the London 
College of Apothecaries was an association of apothecaries in the 
City of London; the French Collége de Pharmacie was likewise an 
association of pharmacists in France—the term “college” meaning 
an association and not an educational institution as we now under- 
stand this term.) 

The organization of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in 
1823 resulted from an attempt by the Massachusetts Medical Society 
to obtain control of the education and licensing of pharmacists in 
that state through legislative enactment. These colleges are men- 
tioned because it was in these associations that the concept of 
professional and scientific pharmacy was engendered and the need 
for organized education in pharmacy was realized. However, the 
influence of these associations was local and limited primarily 
to the boundaries of the cities in which they were formed. These 
limitations were recognized and it was therefore for the purpose of 
promoting this concept on a national scale that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was formed. This organization was 
formed by a small group of pharmacists at a meeting in Philadelphia, 
October 7, 1852; therefore, it is to be noted that this year (1952) 
is the centennial year of this association. The American Pharma- 
ceutical Association is mentioned because of the pronounced in- 
fluence of this organization on the development of pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education in the several states, including Ohio. This 
association was the first national organization in pharmacy and 
was for some time the only one. Its organization was effected by 
the combined influence of the best talents of the profession, and 
it has continued through the years to guide, promote, and defend 
all that enhances the best interests of American pharmacy. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association was the inspirational 
force which stimulated the formation of state associations. In 4 
number of instances the organization of a state association followed 
closely a meeting of the A.Ph.A. in that area. The early rosters of 
officials of state organizations contain the names of active members 
of the A.Ph.A. During the period from 1867 to 1890, a total of 
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forty-one state associations were formed in rapid succession; twenty- 
four were formed in the decade 1880-90. It is to be noted that 
the first state to form a pharmaceutical association was Maine—on 
July 23, 1867. Those of interest in this area included: 


Michigan 1874 
Ohio 1879 
Wisconsin 1880 
Iowa 1880 
Illinois 1880 
Indiana 1882 
Minnesota 1883 


The enactment of state pharmacy laws closely followed the or- 
ganization of state pharmaceutical associations. Again the A.Ph.A. 
was the compelling force behind the enactment of these laws. 
During the period above referred to, in nearly all of the states in 
which pharmaceutical organizations were formed, enactment of 
state pharmacy laws closely followed. For example, state pharmacy 
laws were enacted in the states listed above as follows: 


Iowa 1880 
Illinois 1881 
Wisconsin 1882 
Ohio 1884 
Michigan 1885 
Minnesota 1885 
Indiana 1899 


This background has been given in order to lead up to a very 
fundamental and basic principle which has not only greatly in- 
fluenced pharmaceutical education in Ohio but likewise influenced 
education in other states and even in other professions. The 
pharmacy laws above referred to provided for the certification of 
pharmacists for practice on the basis of examinations administered 
by a state board of examiners. These examinations brought forcibly 
to the attention of the candidates for certification the necessity 
for a systematic education in the principles of pharmacy. There- 
fore the implication became apparent that since the states had 
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assumed the prerogative of regulating the practice of pharmacy 
by setting up educational standards for registration by certification, 
it became incumbent on the states to provide the education necessary 
to pass these examinations. Apparently on the basis of this prin. 
ciple a number of states assumed the obligation of public support 
of education in pharmacy by establishing departments of pharmacy 
in state-supported colleges or universities. As a matter of fact, 
during the period 1867 to 1890 seven states established state. 
supported departments of pharmacy and others followed in rapid 
succession. For example, again referring to some of the states 
previously mentioned, we find that the teaching of pharmacy was 
introduced in state-supported universities as follows: 


Wisconsin 1883 
Purdue (Indiana) 1884 
Iowa 1885 
Ohio 1885 
Minnesota 1892 


Organized instruction in pharmacy in the state of Ohio was first 
offered by the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. This college was 
granted a charter to operate by an act of the Ohio legislature, 
March 23, 1850. This college is still in operation, but its location 
in the city has been changed several times. In 1886 the college 
acquired its own building at 614 West Court Street and since 1928 
it has been located at 423 West 8th Street. In 1945 an affiliation 
was effected with the University of Cincinnati, and at the present 
time negotiations for complete transfer to become an integral pat 
of the University of Cincinnati are in progress. During the early 
period of its existence the educational program was similar to that 
offered by other independent colleges of pharmacy such as Phila- 
delphia, Massachusetts, and New York. It was operated and 
governed by an association of the pharmacists of the city of 
Cincinnati which was organized for both trade and professional 
reasons. The instruction usually covered a period of about twenty 
weeks during the winter season and consisted primarily of lectures 
given in some cases by practicing pharmacists and in other casts 
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by physicians. Instruction was offered in chemistry, pharmacy, and 
materia medica. The students were apprentices in the pharmacies 
of the city and worked during the day and attended the lectures 
in the evening. There was no formal laboratory instruction. The 
students were expected to acquire their practical training in the 
pharmacies in which they were employed. Usually at the end of a 
course of lectures an examination was required. After satisfactory 
completion of a specified period of apprenticeship and courses of 
lectures covering the same period, the apprentices became qualified 
pharmacists. 

While the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy was actually founded 
by the pharmacists of the city of Cincinnati, its organization was 
indirectly influenced by the sister profession of medicine. According 
to The Graduate, a publication issued by the college, “the meeting 
of the American Medical Association in Cincinnati in the year 1850 
was so fraught with the high ideals of medicine that the founders 
of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy were stimulated to greater 
effort in the accomplishment of their plans.” The leading personality 
among the group of men who founded the college was William B. 
Chapman, a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy as 
well as a graduate of the Ohio Medical College. 

The Cleveland School of Pharmacy was organized in 1882. 
Lectures were given in the evening, usually three times a week 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from about October until 
the end of February. The instruction was designed to answer the 
needs of apothecary apprentices. Apprentices must have attended 
two courses of the lectures delivered in the college or one course 
in the college and one other in some other reputable college of 
pharmacy. They must also have served out four years with a person 
or persons qualified to conduct the drug or apothecary business. 
A thesis was also required, and after having passed the examinations, 
the student received his diploma. The Cleveland School of Pharmacy 
was affiliated with Western Reserve University in 1908 and became 
a part of Western Reserve University in 1918. It was discontinued 
in 1949. 

The department of pharmacy in Ohio Northern University was 
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established in 1884. It was noted above that the first pharmacy laws 
were passed in Ohio in 1884. These laws required that all pharmacists 
must satisfactorily pass a state examination conducted by a state 
board of examiners in order to become registered and legally cer- 
tified to practice this profession. It was to meet this demand for 
trained and qualified pharmacists that the department of pharmacy 
at Ohio Northern University was formed. Later this department 
was organized as the college of pharmacy, which is still in operation. 

Regularly organized instruction in pharmacy in Ohio State 
University was begun in the autumn of 1885. While some voluntary 
instruction had been offered in the university from 1878, it was 
not until the enactment of the registration law that the university 
seriously considered offering regular instruction and provided the 
necessary facilities. At this time, in 1884, both President Scott and 
the secretary of the board of trustees in their reports to the governor 
of the state emphasized the necessity and importance of giving 
instruction in pharmacy. The secretary of the board of trustees 
in his report made mention of the frequent suggestions of Dr. 
Norton, professor of chemistry, relative to the establishment of 
pharmacy instruction. The following statement is taken from the 
minutes of the board of trustees: ‘“‘After careful consideration of 
the subject by the Trustees and the University Faculty and of the 
fact that almost all the branches necessary to be taught in such a 
school were already taught at the University, it was decided to 
establish such a school.” President Scott in his report to the trustees 
the same year set forth the ideals which prompted the organization 
of the school by this statement: “In order that the University may 
fulfill its obligations to supply every reasonable demand for the 
means of higher instruction, the School of Pharmacy begins the 
work of the first year and the way now seems open to offer much 
more than was first contemplated. Before the opening of the next 
year I think we may offer a full course of study to be completed 
with a degree.” As a result of the foregoing action the opening 
session of the university in the autumn of 1885 found the newly 
created school ready to inaugurate instruction in the school of 
pharmacy. In establishing the school of pharmacy in the university 
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it appears that those responsible for the introduction of instruction 
in pharmacy were anxious that the work should be founded on 
sound educational principles. It is to be observed that the curriculum 
was based on three years of study in which the professional work 
was built around certain basic subjects. It is to be noted also that 
high school graduation was a prerequisite for admission—a require- 
ment made by few schools at that time. In 1895 the school was made 
a “college.” In 1900 the three-year course was abolished and a two- 
yeat course leading to a certificate and also a four-year course 
leading to a degree—bachelor of science in pharmacy—were offered. 
The innovation of offering a four-year course with a degree of 
bachelor of science placed instruction in pharmacy on a par with 
that in other departments of the university. This was indeed a long 
forward step. It was not, however, achieved without opposition. 
Like all ideas which are considerably ahead of the times, it was 
seriously questioned and had to run the gauntlet of ridicule before 
recognition could come. However, here and there it was recognized 
and imitated and finally it was generally adopted. 

The first school, not only in the state but in the United States, 
to require a minimum four-year curriculum was Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The minimum four-year course was inaugurated with the 
freshman class entering in the autumn of 1925. These students were 
for the first time in the history of pharmacy faced with four years 
of study in order to merit their pharmacy degrees. 

With the inauguration of the minimum four-year curriculum the 
tange of instruction in pharmacy was considerably extended. It 
has been noted above that the earlier courses consisted primarily of 
instruction in chemistry, pharmacy, and materia medica. In the 
earlier stages of development of the curricula, instruction in these 
areas was expanded. However, in the later stages instruction in 
ptofessional subjects was not only expanded, but instruction in 
the basic sciences and some cultural subjects was included. It is 
also to be particularly noted that the science courses were accom- 
panied by laboratory instruction. Laboratory instruction is the out- 
standing contribution to pharmacy made by the departments of 
pharmacy in state-supported colleges and universities. 
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Upon completion of the two-year curriculum it was customary 
to award a certificate of “Graduate in Pharmacy” (Ph.G.) and for 
the completion of the three-year curriculum a certificate of 
“Pharmaceutical Chemist” (Ph.C.). As has been stated above, the 
degree of bachelor of science in pharmacy was granted upon com- 
pletion of a four-year curriculum. 

The history of the teaching of pharmacy in Ohio would not be 
complete without mention of the influence of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy on the educational program. It 
was through the influence of this association that a minimum two- 
year curriculum was adopted for all member colleges in 1922. In 
1927 the three-year curriculum was adopted, and in 1932 a minimum 
four-year curriculum was adopted by this association to become 
operative in 1936. With the exception of Ohio State University, 
which voluntarily set up a minimum four-year curriculum effective 
in 1925, the other colleges in the state followed the regulations of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in expansion 
of the curriculum. It was not until 1936, therefore, that all recog. 
nized colleges in the state were operating on a minimum four-year 
curriculum. 

In 1937 the college of pharmacy of Ohio State University adopted 
a more flexible curriculum than had been previously in operation. 
This consisted of two optional curricula, one of which was designed 
as a practical course of instruction intended primarily to train 
students for practice in the pharmacies of the state. The other was 
more scientific in nature and was designed to give students a more 
thorough scientific foundation as a basis for the more technical 
and scientific requirements of the profession. Both of these, however, 
met the educational requirements for certification as registered 
pharmacist. 

In the fall of 1947 the college of pharmacy of Ohio State Uni- 
versity introduced the first five-year course in pharmacy in the 
United States. This consists of two years of pre-professional training 
as a prerequisite for a three-year professional curriculum. This ex- 
tended curriculum offers greater opportunity for students to choose 
electives preparing them for practice in specialized phases of 
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pharmacy. It likewise provides greater opportunity for obtaining 
a more extended general education as a foundation for pharmacy. 
The Scio College of Pharmacy was organized in 1887 as a 
department of pharmacy in Scio College. J. H. Beal was founder 
and principal of the department. He had acquired his pharmaceutical 
education by apprenticeship in Uhrichsville and Akron and study 
at the University of Michigan. He came to Scio in 1886 as pro- 
fessor of natural sciences and organized the department of pharmacy 
two years later. It was incorporated as the Scio College of Pharmacy 
in 1904 and four years later was sold outright to the Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy. Certificates of graduate in pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical chemist were issued by this institution. Classes met 
five full days each week from early September to the middle of 
June. Candidates for the certificate of graduate in pharmacy spent 
one year in full-time residence and then one year in actual practice. 
At the end of the second year, if students had satisfactorily com- 
pleted the required practical experience and passed the state board 
examination, they were awarded their certificates at the college 
commencement. Candidates for the Ph.C. certificate spent the 
second year also in residence. The work of the second year was 
largely in the field of pharmaceutical chemistry and included drug 
assay and metallurgical analysis. From 1906 to 1908 a third year 
was also offered leading to the degree of doctor of pharmacy. For 
this curriculum the one leading to the Ph.C. degree was mandatory 
as preparation. It was stated that the curriculum was modeled 
closely upon instruction offered at Michigan and Ohio State. 
Instruction in pharmacy was introduced in the University of 
Toledo in 1931. Pharmacy was included as a division in the college 
of arts and sciences until January 1938, when it was separated 
and established as the college of pharmacy. This institution differs 
from others in Ohio in that it is a municipal university operated 
and maintained by the city of Toledo. It is intended primarily to 
serve the higher educational needs of the city both from the stand- 
point of training of students and from the standpoint of the needs 
of the city’s business and industrial concerns for trained personnel. 
The educational program of the college of pharmacy conforms to 
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the general pattern of colleges which are an integral part of a 
university. 

The Ohio State University College of Pharmacy was the first in 
the state to offer graduate instruction. A program leading to the 
degree of master of science in pharmacy was inaugurated in 1941, 
and two years later graduate programs leading to the Ph.D. degree 
with major in all of the divisions of pharmacy—pharmacognosy, 
pharmacology, pharmaceutical chemistry, and pharmacy—were 
inaugurated. Admission to these graduate programs is based on 
graduation with high standing from a recognized college of 
pharmacy offering a program of instruction equivalent to that offered 
at Ohio State University. 

The above review of the teaching of pharmacy in the state of 
Ohio represents a period of development covering a century, namely, 
from the establishment of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy in 
1850 up to the present time. The development of the teaching of 
pharmacy in the state of Ohio is typical of the development of 
pharmaceutical education in the United States. It represents all 
stages—beginning with the establishment of local associations which 
were designated as colleges of pharmacy and which gradually took 
over the education of the pharmacist; the organization of recognized 
education resulting largely from the pressure of state pharmacy 
laws which required examination for certification of pharmacists; 
the organization of the state-supported institutions of pharmacy due 
to the regulation of the practice of pharmacy under state authority— 
up to the present period in which the curricula of colleges of 
pharmacy are being extended to meet the modern advances in the 
practice of the profession as well as to keep step with progress in 
the related sciences. 

It is to be observed also from this review that education in 
pharmacy has advanced with the needs and requirements of the 
practice of the profession. In the period around 1850 the stock of 
the apothecary shop consisted primarily of medicinal herbs, some 
chemicals, and some preparations made by the pharmacists them- 
selves from the crude products. During the period covered by this 
review the drug store has progressed through various stages up to 
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the present time, in which we have the modern drug store which 
is an enormous establishment—in some instances carrying in stock 
some 15,000 to 20,000 different items, including modern drugs 
synthesized from chemicals, the antibiotics, the hormones, the 
vitamins, and a large number of other items of recent origin. There 
is probably just as wide a gap in the pharmacy of today as com- 
pared with that of 1850 as there is in the pharmacy college of 
today and that of 1850. Again it is to be noted that early in 1850 
instruction was devoted primarily to chemistry, pharmacy, and 
materia medica. It is now expanded and diversified to the point 
where instruction is offered in general educational subjects, basic 
and technical sciences, and the several divisions of the professional 
curriculum, namely, pharmacognosy, pharmacology, pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, and pharmacy administration. Each of 
these areas is rather clearly defined. For example, pharmacognosy 
deals with the origin and sources of drugs and medicines, such as 
plants, animals, inorganic and organic chemicals, and more re- 
cently the bacterial products, or antibiotics. 

Pharmacology deals with the action of drugs on the cells and 
tissues of the human body. It is this phase of pharmacy which pro- 
vides the fundamental and broad understanding of the quality and 
properties of drugs and why and how they are used in the treatment 
of the sick. The subdivision which we designate as pharmacy deals 
primarily with the preparation of these various drug materials into 
forms which are adapted for administration to the sick. It involves 
the study of processes and procedures which are included in the 
preparation of pills, tinctures, tablets, emulsions, and so forth. I 
believe pharmaceutical chemistry is self-explanatory and needs no 
further elaboration. Pharmacy administration has to do primarily 
with the business aspects of pharmacy. In this area are included 
the business subjects, such as pharmacy management, laws of 
pharmacy, salesmanship, business forms, and so on. 

Again, it may be of interest to point out that whereas the teachers 
in the colleges of 1850 were mostly practicing pharmacists or in 
some instances practicing physicians (and teaching was a sideline 
and a minor issue), today the teachers in the colleges of pharmacy 
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are primarily men and women who not only have graduated from 
a college of pharmacy but have also had practical experience and 
have spent several additional years in graduate study in order to 
prepare themselves properly for this important work. The job of 
teaching is now a full-time occupation, and quite uniformly, teachers 
are restricted with regard to outside activities. 

lt should be pointed out further that the status of moder 
pharmaceutical education reflects the importance and significance of 
pharmacy in our modern economic and professional life. The fact 
that most states are now supporting a college of pharmacy with 
modern and well-equipped buildings for carrying on a high level 
of instruction—with faculties consisting of highly trained and ex- 
perienced individuals—all of these indicate that pharmacy today 
is regarded as an economic necessity and a major factor in the 
health and welfare of a community. 





AN ANCESTOR OF OHIO MEDICINE: 
FAIRFIELD MEDICAL SCHOOL (1812-1840) * 


by Howarp Dittrick 


Over the scenic terrain of northern Pennsylvania, along the 
Allegheny and Susquehanna rivers, through picturesque Wyalusing 
and historic Azilium, we turned northward toward the Mohawk 
Valley of central New York. The purpose of our pilgrimage was 
to visit the historic village of Fairfield, and so we proceeded through 
the Royal Grants along West Canada Creek as it came tumbling 
down from the foothills of the Adirondacks to pour its black 
watets into the Mohawk. Finally we arrived at Fairfield, high up 
on a plateau four miles east and seven hundred feet above the 
village of Middleville. My wife and I had been invited to participate 
in the annual meeting of alumni of Fairfield Academy. 

This school had functioned almost one hundred years, but we 
recalled it as the former seat of a renowned medical school. Academy 
buildings were erected about two sides of a quadrangle, and trees 
were planted by successive classes. Today there remain the neatly 
kept campus and the class trees, but the only building is the Old 
Chapel, now a meeting place for the local Grange. Academy 
alumni tell of laborious stoking of wood stoves with weather 
twenty below zero. 

On July 4, 1802, an enthusiastic Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Caleb Alexander, and the cooperative Captain Moses Mather led 
Fairfield pioneers in assembling materials, labor, and capital, and 
together they erected the framework of the Old Chapel.* The 
following year the school was incorporated, with the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander as president at $300 per year. In 1809 a stone laboratory 
was constructed for teaching chemistry and anatomy.? This proved 
popular among local physicians, and in 1812 a complete medical 


*Read before the Committee on Medical History and Archives of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at its annual meeting, held at the Ohio State 
Museum, April 5, 1952. 

1Carl Peterson, ‘Fairfield Academy,” New York History, XXXI (1950), 41-46. 

2 Fairfield Alumni Directory (Fairfield, N.Y., 1936). 
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course was organized. The medical department was known as the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Western District of 
New York. In 1833 enrollment was 217 students,® exceeded only 
by the medical schools of Philadelphia and Transylvania. Before 
the coming of the railroads and the building of the Erie Canal, 
Fairfield despite its hilltop location was as favorably located as 
many other towns. Unfortunately, with improved transportation 
Fairfield was by-passed by medical schools at Geneva, Albany, and 
later Buffalo, which lay more in the path of progress. With the 
growth of these cities greater conveniences attracted more students, 
and the number at Fairfield decreased accordingly. In 1840, after 
having graduated 555 physicians, the medical school was closed. 

Fairfield Academy, however, continued to function. Shortly before 
this, Presbyterian President Caleb Alexander had resigned. Trinity 
Church offered to up the salary to $750 if an Episcopal clergyman 
was named in his stead. Thus for a time the school was known as a 
divinity school. In 1844 “South College” was occupied as a female 
seminary. In 1891 the war department installed a department of 
military training. Progressive changes were unavailing; free 
secondary schools made pay institutions like Fairfield unnecessary 
and in 1901 the academy was closed. 

Some Fairfield objects have found their way to the Howard 
Dittrick Museum of Historical Medicine. Besides pamphlets and 
clippings, there is a license to practice issued by the Medical Society 
of the State of New York to Roeliff Bevier, M.D. (1839), Fairfield. 
He practiced in Plymouth, Ohio, for forty years and was censor 
of Wooster Medical College. This license and a catalog of faculty 
and students, dated October 1811, were donated by F. C. Waite. 
A print of the chapel, one of the group of buildings, and photo- 
stats of other Fairfield documents were gifts of Reba Helligas of 
the Herkimer County Historical Society. In the home of this 
society in Herkimer is an entire room containing Fairfield 
memorabilia, catalogs, lecture cards, diplomas, and photographs. | 
A book of botanic specimens collected by Asa Gray, and the record 





3T. W. Clarke, “The Birth of Medical Education in Upstate New York,” New 
York State Journal of Medicine, XLIII, No. 16 (August 15, 1943). 
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of proceedings of the medical school, neatly written in long hand, 
are two precious volumes. 

Popularity of the school was doubtless due to ability of the 
teachers. T. Romeyn Beck, in 1823, published the first American 
book on medical jurisprudence, including a chapter on infanticide 
written by his brother in 1817.* The book went through four English, 
one German, and five American editions. James Hadley, professor 
of chemistry, was a grandfather of Arthur T. Hadley, president of 
Yale. John Stearns, graduate of Yale, taught theory and practice of 
physic. He founded the Medical Society of the State of New York, 
and later was first president of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

A brilliant teacher was the first professor of surgery, Lyman 
Spalding, a graduate of Harvard, and assistant to Nathan Smith 
in founding Dartmouth Medical School. In New Hampshire he 
performed vaccinations and from such funds he paid Benjamin 
Waterhouse twenty-five percent royalty. Spalding initiated and was 
the author of the first U.S. Pharmacopeia (1820). He was tre- 
sponsible for bringing to Fairfield the able G. C. Shattuck of 
Boston. 

Two teachers were of interest to Ohioans. John Delamater was 
probably the most versatile medical teacher of his day. He taught 
in nine different schools, and his subjects included pharmacy and 
materia medica, midwifery, surgery, theory and practice of physic, 
diseases of women and children, and pathology. Westel Willoughby 
was president of the Fairfield Medical School and professor of 
obstetrics. He was judge of court of common pleas and a member 
of the state assembly in 1807 and of congress in 1814. In the 
village of Chagrin near the mouth of the Chagrin River a medical 
school was founded. The school and later the village were both 
@ med for him. 

Of noted Fairfield students I will mention only two. John 
§ Gorrie, M.D., 1827, settled in Columbia, South Carolina. He in- 
# vented the first ice machine, now in the Smithsonian. His statue is 
in Statuary Hall in Washington. Asa Gray, M.D., 1831, taught 


4F. L. Kozelka, “Legal Medicine in the United States,” Ciba Symposia, XI, No. 7 
(Winter, 1950), 1307. 
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botany at Michigan and later at Harvard. He was recognized as 
one of the most eminent botanists of his time. 

Organization was uncomplicated. In the 1811 catalog the subjects 
taught were: chemistry, mineralogy, and materia medica; anatomy 
and surgery; institutes of medicine; and obstetrics. The record book 
in the Fairfield Room at Herkimer reveals some of the requirements 
of study. Beginning on the first Tuesday in November, the pro- 
fessor of chemistry gave one daily lecture throughout the term, 
The other professors gave two lectures a day for a month, at a 
time mutually agreed upon. 

The record further states that “young gentlemen” (mark the 
young gentlemen) “who have not had Collegiate education shall 
previously to examination give satisfactory evidence to the President 
and Professors that they have an acquaintance with the latin 
language, profess a correct knowledge of the English Grammar, 
natural and experimental philosophy, and sustain a fair moral 
character.” It might be noted in passing that grammar was spelled 
with a capital G. 

The fee for the course of lectures was $50.00, each professor 
receiving $12.50. “But if any Gentleman should not choose to 
attend all the professors, then he shall pay $15.00 to every Pro- 
fessor he may attend.” Each candidate for the M.D. degree paid 
a graduation fee of $20.00, which was divided between the presi- 
dent and professors. “Every Gentleman who pays for two courses 
of lectures shall be entitled to attend those lectures in future 
without any fee.” 

An unusual provision was instituted at Fairfield whereby $10 
was paid for the analysis of every mineral substance (not ex- 
ceeding five) found in the state of New York. In addition to the 
two terms of lectures, the candidate for the M.D. degree was te- 
quired to spend three years with an approved preceptor. At the 
time of graduation the student presented and. defended a thesis. 

In a catalog for the session 1818-19, a trend is noted that has 
never been stopped. ‘“The whole amount of tuition, at the above 
institution is sixty-two dollars fifty cents,” an increase of twenty-five 
percent. This was offset by the good news that “board in the village 
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can be obtained from one dollar fifty cents to two dollars per 
week.” This session likewise began on the first Tuesday in November 
and continued twelve weeks. 

The list of students who attended this medical college is prefaced 
as follows: ‘““The following are the young gentlemen who attended 
the Lectures.’ Never in my day was such polite language addressed 
to medical students. Our status was either slightly above or below 
that of the janitor; I am not sure which is true. 

Of such was the ancestral teaching at Fairfield. Was there any 
connection with Ohio schools? In northern Ohio we are very con- 
scious of this influence; in central Ohio a direct line is traced; and 
in southern Ohio the influence is less pronounced. 

Willoughby University of Lake Erie was incorporated in Chagrin 
in 1834.5 Many earlier settlers had come from central New York 
and were familiar with the Fairfield school and its president, Westel 
Willoughby. Either to confer prestige or possibly to elicit bene- 
factions from this elderly bachelor the university was named for 
him. Four incorporating physicians had been his students; a majority 
of the members of the faculty from 1834 to 1843 had been teachers 
or students at Fairfield and that school formed a model for 
Willoughby University. Amasa Trowbridge, John Delamater, and 
J. L. Cassels (a graduate of Fairfield) taught at both schools. 
F, W. Walsh and O. S. St. John, graduates of Fairfield, taught at 
Willoughby. Other graduates, S. W. Card and J. M. Henderson, 
practiced in Willoughby. Horace Ackley, a teacher of surgery at 
Willoughby, and George Jones, a local practitioner, had attended 
some lectures at Fairfield. 

At the end of the 1846-47 session the medical department of 
Willoughby University of Lake Erie was closed and its apparatus 
moved to Columbus. In 1848 the provision in the charter per- 
mitting medical teaching was annulled, and under a new charter 
Starling Medical College replaced the transported institution. By 
direct legal succession Starling Medical College went on to become 
the college of medicine of Ohio State University. 


5 Frederick C. Waite, Western Reserve University Centennial History of the School 
of Medicine (Cleveland, 1946), 42-49. 
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The medical department of Western Reserve College exhibited 
an influence of Fairfield similar to that seen in Willoughby. Among 
members of the first faculty in 1843, John Delamater and J. L. 
Cassels taught at Fairfield, as has been noted above. Horace Ackley 
and Jacob Delamater, who also had attended some Fairfield lectures, 
were likewise teachers there. Experiences in Fairfield doubtless in- 
spired these men in launching a new school on a century of 
progress. 

The schools of southern Ohio were less affected by Fairfield. 
These schools looked for their stimulation more toward Virginia 
and Maryland. One of the outstanding teachers at Cincinnati, how- 
ever, was Reuben D. Mussey, who taught at Fairfield in 1837 before 
coming to the Medical College of Ohio.® 

From this study it is evident that progress of medical education 
followed along paths by which settlement of the country developed. 
Migration affected also personalities and methods in medical 
teaching. In northern Ohio pioneers from New England came 
across New York state by boat and by oxcart. In southern Ohio 
they came over the mountains and settled along the Ohio River. 
The Fairfield school was caught in the wake of New England 
peoples about to settle in Ohio. This would account for the much 
greater influence of this school upon the medicine of Cleveland 
than upon other medical centers of the state. 

Perhaps some may detect a moral in this analysis. A medical 
school must remain on the path of progress in order to survive. 





6 Otto Juettner, Daniel Drake and His Followers (Cincinnati, 1909), 162-170. 





THE MEDICAL TRAINING OF MATTHEW SIMPSON, 
1830-1833 


by Rosert D. CLARK 
Assistant Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Oregon 


Among the sources which give some insight into the medical 
and general education of the early Ohio physician are the papers 
of Matthew Simpson. Simpson, after a brief period as a physician, 
became, in the middle of the nineteenth century, a bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and one of the most eloquent pulpit 
and platform speakers in America. 

Born in Cadiz, Ohio, in 1811, he was reared by his widowed 
mother and bachelor uncle, Matthew Simpson, for whom he had 
been named. Although the educational facilities of the Ohio 
frontier were generally meager, young Simpson had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and more than usually favorable opportunity 
to allay it. His Uncle Matthew, a member of the Ohio Senate for 
ten years and a lay judge of the Harrison County court for a brief 
time, conducted a common and higher school in Cadiz. Young 
Matthew, a brilliant student, was, by the age of fifteen, assisting 
his uncle in the teaching of classes. In addition, he read widely, 
studied botany, Euclid, Latin, Greek, German, and French, and 
wrote occasionally for the local newspapers and the Juvenile 
Literary Society. In 1828 Charles Elliott, a professor in the 
Methodists’ Madison College in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, persuaded 
Matthew, who was then seventeen years of age, to attend college 
and assist in the instruction of some of the beginning courses. In 
preparation, Matthew reviewed his earlier studies, and began to 
study surveying and Hebrew. He soon discoveged that he had ad- 
vanced considerably beyond his schoolmates and that what was 
difficult for him was also difficult for his instructors.’ “Teachers,” 





1 George R. Crooks, The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson (New York, 1890). 
These facts about Simpson's early life are to be found principally in his own diary 
and his autobiographical narrative, both of which are reproduced nearly in full in 
Crooks, pp. 1-62. 
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he wrote to his Uncle Matthew, with no great show of modesty, 
“are but men, and if the United States can parade no smarter 
young men than what comes to this college, Alas for the times.” 
That his own learning was not superficial, is attested by the fact 
that he had mastered the modern languages (to which he had added 
Spanish and Italian) sufficiently well to use them in reading and 
simple conversation, and the German well enough to preside over 
German Methodist conferences which in later years he conducted 
in that language. The college offered him a tutorship for the second 
term, but the unfavorable financial circumstances at home, his 
uncle’s need of his services in the school, and his own disappoint- 
ment with the college led him to decline. After a year of “general 
reading,” and a consideration and rejection of law as a career 
(because he was not an effective public speaker), he decided to 
study medicine. 

He began his medical studies in the summer of 1830 under the 
direction of John McBean, a local physician, who some four or 
five years earlier had guided him in his study of Latin and Greek. 
During the three years of study, in order to finance his way, he 
continued to teach in Uncle Matthew’s school; for a short period 
of time he served as copyist in the county court, worked in the 
harvest, did his “stint” on the roads to pay his tax, and, when 
occasion demanded, answered muster for the militia. 

Just how he began his medical studies, what arrangement he 
made for supervision, and how much tuition he paid, he did not 
record with any precision, save that in the third year of his course 
he had paid Dr. McBean twenty-five dollars, “in part tuition fee.”* 
His first notation of a reading assignment was a direction from 
Dr. McBean on August 2, 1831, a year after he had begun his 
studies, to read Cooper’s Surgery, ‘‘next.”* Two days later he 





2 Simpson to his Uncle Matthew, November 30, 1828. Bishop Matthew Simpson 
Papers, Library of Congress. 

8 Simpson’s diary, entry for July 3, 1832, in Crooks, Life of Bishop Simpson, 43. 
The diary for this period is recorded in Crooks, pp. 35-45. Since the dates of entries 
in the diary are included in the text of the article whenever reference is made to it, 
no further footnote citations of it will be made. 

4 The volume on surgery was undoubtedly that of Sir Astley Cooper's, a prominent 
English surgeon whose works were popular in this country. 
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purchased Hufeland’s On Scrofula.” On August 5 he had “another 
talk with Dr. McBean,” indicating that the doctor had, at intervals, 
been examining him on his reading. On September 1 he gave one 
of his fellow citizens, Albert G. Osbon, who was probably a 
physician, twenty dollars for the purpose of purchasing medical 
books in the cities for him “‘if they can be procured low.” 

In the meantime he was very much concerned about his own 
health, a concern which revealed some of his ideas for treatment. 
On the day when he began his diary, January 1, 1831, his twentieth 
birthday, he wrote, “Though I am young, I feel in myself the 
shafts of death.” Nonetheless, “since the future is hid from our 
view,” he thought it best to improve his talents, and do his best 
to “fulfil the purposes of my creation,” which he could not do 
“by repining, surely not by sitting down in despondence, and 
closing my eyes ere their light shall have departed.” 

He had, however, more specific remedies than a general philosophy 
of life. On June 25, 1831, he wrote, “The doctor thinks that, by 
strict care and active exercise, I may recover.” Ten days later, on 
July 5, he dismissed his scholars so that he could go into the 
country ‘‘to take fresh air.” He also tried harvesting, and found, 
on July 19, that he “stood labor beyond my expectations,” in fact, 
he concluded a few days later, “working in the air . . . is the 
most wholesome for me.” In September he bought a horse, “for 
the purpose of riding for health,” the payment of forty dollars 
to be made in April! 

On September 20, 1831, after six weeks of study, having finished 
reading Cooper’s Surgery, he rode over to Freeport, some twenty 
miles distance, where Dr. McBean had moved his practice. If the 
doctor examined him at that time, he did not do so at any great 
length, for the young man, after arriving at half-past five on one 
afternoon, left for home at eight o’clock the next morning, a copy 
of Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary under his arm. He had finished 
treading the dictionary by the middle of December, and began 
teading Materia Medica (he did not identify the author in his 


5 Christoph William Hufeland. Very probably the translation (from the French 
translation of M. Bousquet) by Charles D. Miegs, published in Philadelphia, 1829. 
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diary), “‘to fill the time till I could see Dr. McBean.” In about 
three weeks, in addition to meeting his other responsibilities, taking 
part in the religious exercises of the holidays, and reading a volume 
of general interest, he had completed both volumes of the Materia 
Medica. He then commenced reading Dewees—the title of which 
he did not identify, suggesting that he may have been studying 
A Compendius System of Midwifery, which had been published 
in 1824,° and that he was too modest to list the title! 

On Wednesday, January 12, 1832, he rode for five hours in the 
cold wind to Freeport. He arrived at four o'clock, but Dr. McBean 
had hardly commenced examining him on surgery, when he was 
“sent for express.” While the doctor was out on his emergency 
call, young Simpson returned to his room at the tavern and read 
two volumes of Scott’s poetical works. He waited over until Friday 
for further examination, and then went home with the two volumes 
of Gibson’s Surgery.” Dr. McBean, in Cadiz on Saturday for court, 
afforded him some “pleasant conversation.” 

From the middle of January until February 18, he was busy 
reading Gibson, and indicated, for the first time, that he was 
“taking notes” to assist his memory. He also commenced a scrap- 
book, but he did not record whether it was for general or medical 
purposes. After a month he decided that his eyes were ‘so weak” 
that he would have “‘to desist from taking notes.”” About the middle 
of March Dr. McBean was again in Cadiz for two days and took 
the occasion, between sessions of the court, to continue the examina- 
tion on surgery. On June 19, 1832, apparently having completed 
his studies on surgery, Simpson went to Freeport and was “minutely 
examined.” He then began at once to prepare for examinations 
in chemistry and materia medica, in both of which he was examined 
at Freeport on July 3. About this time he noted that “alarm prevails 
about cholera.” Neglectful of his diary, he made but four entries 





6 W. P. Dewees was for many years professor of midwifery at the University of 
Pennsylvania. As late as the beginning of the twentieth century his work was very 
highly regarded. See James Gregory Mumford, A Narrative of Medicine in Amerita 
(Philadelphia, 1903), 451. 

7 William Gibson, whose Institutes and Practice of Surgery “was a deservedly 
popular text-book.” Mumford, Narrative of Medicine in America, 351. 
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in August, one in September, and then skipped to December 19, 
when he noted that he had “this morning” finished Goode’s (sic) 
Practice of Medicine,* and had “lately been engaged in reviewing 
anatomy.” 

In April of 1833 he went to Freeport to spend the last two or 
three months of his study with Dr. McBean, and, undoubtedly, to 
accompany him in his practice. At the conclusion of his studies he 
was examined by the “medical board organized under the laws of 
Ohio” (a description which in his old age he assigned to the 
examining body, and which, perhaps, lends it undue dignity).° 
Having completed his course and taken his examinations, he re- 
ceived from John McBean, as a certificate, a small scrap of paper 
dated at Cadiz, July 25, 1833: 


Mr. Matthew Simpson Jr. has studied the science of medicine under my 
direction, for the period prescribed by the state medical law; and I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I consider him an eminently qualified member 
of the medical profession, and altogether deserving of the public patronage. _ 

(Signed) John McBean 


He at once opened an office in Cadiz. 

He had not, however, waited until the completion of his medical 
training to begin his practice. At about the end of his first year of 
treading, on July 16, 1831, he “plugged” two teeth for his brother- 
in-law, Curtis Scoles. Late in October, at the request of his friend 
Albert G. Osbon, who was to be absent for a few days, he “attended” 
Reuben Allen three times a day, Tuesday through Saturday. When 
Osbon returned he found that Reuben “had got some better.” In 
March 1832, Simpson, while visiting at Hanover, left some medicine 
for his aunt and “‘directions” for one of her neighbors. A month 
later he borrowed an electrical machine (a galvanic battery), and 
after two days of putting it in order, tried it out on his sister, 
who was ill. Unfortunately, he did not record the results. 





8 J. M. Good, an Englishman who “furnished Americans with a four-volume work 
on general practice’ which ‘for the time . . . was satisfactory.” Henry Burnell 
Shafer, The American Medical Profession, 1783-1850 (New York, 1936), 70. 

® Simpson’s autobiographical narrative, in Crooks, Life of Bishop Simpson, 28-29. 

10 Simpson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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During the course of his reading he went frequently into the 
woods to “botanize,” at one time gathering “‘lobelia” (a powerful 
emetic used by the Thomsonian doctors), and at another “‘boneset.” 
Drugs were expensive and difficult to secure on the Ohio frontier, 
and most of the doctors relied freely upon the use of herbs and 
folk remedies.** 

At the time Simpson was completing his studies, Thomsonianism 
had very nearly reached the height of its popularity in Ohio. A 
“system of medicine,’ it was named for Samuel Thomson, an 
illiterate New Hampshire farmer and blacksmith, who, nonetheless, 
had the peculiar Yankee genius which led him to be the first to 
patent his medicine. By 1835 between one-third and one-half of all 
the doctors in the state were adherents of the system. Thomson’s 
panacea was lobelia. He inveighed against the regular practice, 
with, perhaps, good reason, substituting his own patented remedies 
for it. For twenty dollars an aspiring medic could purchase 
Thomson’s “system of medicine” and a certificate to practice.” 

Simpson laboriously copied out some notes from “Thompson,” 
as he wrote the name. 


Spear Mint—good to stop vomiting—sits pleasantly on the stomach 

Pepper mint—very hot—overpowers cold 

Penny Royal—may be used in all sicknesses—good for the stomach and 
warming and cleansing and sweetening. 


For a “Cough Powder” he selected from Thomson the following 
prescription: ‘‘Four tea spoons of Skunk cabbage, two of hoarhound, 
one Wake Robbui, one of No. 1, one of No. 2, one of Bay Berry, 
one of bitter Root and one of [word illegible} powder—make 
fine mixture. Take half a Tea spoon going to bed.’’** 

In general, however, as a student of the “higher branches” of 
knowledge, as well as of traditional medicine, he had only scorn 
for the Thomson system, as indicated in an incomplete essay which 





11 William T. Utter, The Frontier State, 1803-1825 (History of the State of Obio, 
II, Columbus, 1942), 347. 

12 Frederick C. Waite, ““Thomsonianism in Ohio,’ Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, XLIX (1940), 323-327. 

13 Undated scrap of paper containing notes. Simpson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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he was writing, apparently, for the literary society. A traveler, he 
wrote, stopping in a snowstorm at a home, praised the household 
for the “cordial hospitality” and the 


neatness and frugality which appeared in all their arrangements, and to see 
the appearance of health and contentment which reigned in the countenances 
of all, from the grandfather now threescore and ten to the innocent babe 
which sported on its mother’s knee, happy in the enjoyment of life, and 
thoughtless of the cares and perplexities accompanying a more advanced 
state of existence. 


But in another room was a sick young man; a physician came out, 
deploring the fact that he, rather than another, had not been called 
sooner; he feared that the young man would die from the poisonous 
medicine (calomel) which he had taken. He explained: 


[“}Calomel, you must know, is boiled mercury, well strained, dried, and 
powdered.— Well, mercury is made out of quick-silver, which is one of the 
most abominablest poisons found in the whole world. When it goes into 
the stomach, it poisons it, and then passes right through to the lights, and 
there it lodges fast enough; for there is no way for it to get off, but up the 
breath, and that poisons the mouth and gums, and makes the teeth loose. 
Well, when it lays in the lights or lungs, it makes them fester and rot, and 
so it brings on a cough to raise the rotten stuff up, but still the mercury 
lays there. Now my object is, to give him lobellia [sic]; this will clean out 
the stomach and then go right through to the lights to clean them out. But 
because the mercury’s too heavy to come off with this, I'll steam him till it 
melts, and the lobellia will clean it out easy.[”’} 


The essay explained that the doctor was a student of “Thompson,” 
that he had studied medicine but a month. A former tradesman, he 
had had “miraculous cures.” Of the testimonial letters he had 
received from his patients, the first “was from a lady who stated, 
that she had caught a sever [sic} cold— that her nose ran over a 
gallon in one day—her eyes felt like turnips—and head like a 
hollow gourd; she applied to the Doctor, and was well in three 
hours.” A farmer reported that the doctor had cured his heifer 
“of running away and bellowing.”’* 


14 Fragment of a narrative entitled “Notes of a Traveller.” Simpson Papers, Library 
of Congress. 
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Simpson’s writing reveals one other insight into the practices of 
the day—the stealing of a corpse from the graveyard. The narrative 
is not of an actual theft, but of a prank. Several young men, shovels 
under their arms, crept past the doctor’s, took his sleigh, went to a 
new grave in the cemetery, dug down a couple of feet, threw dirt 
back in loosely, used one of their members for a “‘corpse,” and 
started away when they were fired upon. They fled in great haste, 
the “corpse” among them, but later came back, secured the sleigh, 
and dragged it through a back street to the doctor’s. The doctor 
was accused; old women got hold of the tale and spread it. “Did 
you hear of the Insurrection?” one asked. ‘‘No,” said the other, 
“what was it?” “Why that old woman at the poor house I forget 
her name. . . . Well last night her grave was ripped up & her 
body was stolen off circumstantially they say by some bominal 
Doctors to make mercury & castor oil of & such like things.” 
“Och! Och!” said the other old lady, “raising her spectacles. [“}Och! 
save us from Insurrections.[’}” The doctor, insisting upon his rights, 
had the grave opened, and it was found that the corpse was un- 
disturbed. But the gossip continued.*® Whether or not Simpson 
had a cadaver on which to work, in whatever manner procured, he 
does not record, but it does not seem likely. 

At about the time Simpson completed his course and took his 
examinations, another event occurred which had a much more 
profound effect upon his life. The Methodist preacher Charles 
Elliott, who had lured him away to college, could not forget this 
brilliant young man. He therefore came to him and urged forth- 
rightly that he consider his responsibility to God and the Church. 
Young Simpson, having been converted at about the time he had 
begun to practice medicine, had been very active in the affairs of the 
local society. He admitted that he had had “some thoughts upon 
the subject,” but that he would not act unless “Providence” s0 
directed. Elliott, in the role of providence, demanded of the annual 
conference that it license Simpson and give him an appointment 
which would make it possible for him to live at home, practice 





15 Fragment entitled “The ‘Insurrection’-—founded on fact.” Simpson Papets, 
Library of Congress. 
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medicine during the week, and preach alternate Sundays at Cadiz 
and nearby St. Clairsville. For nearly a year he continued this 
arrangement, having in the meantime, in the practice of medicine, 
“a tolerable success” for a young practitioner. Then, abruptly, at 
the last of March 1834, he gave up medicine, and, with his horse, 
his saddlebags, and his Bible, took his regular place in the six- 
weeks circuit of Methodist societies. Henceforth, he was to be a 
healer of souls. 








THE RISE OF THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH IN OHIO* 
by OpHiA D. SMITH 


By 1832 there were enough Newchurchmen scattered throughout 
the West to demand a general organization to synchronize their 
efforts to spread the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. Since they 
were too remote from the eastern cities to attend the annual 
General Convention, they wanted a general convention of their own 
in order to manage western affairs in a western way. This need 
was met by the organization of the “Western Convention of the 
Receivers of the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem West of the 
Alleghany Mountains.” 

Ohio led the West in the dissemination of the Doctrines. There 
were seven New Church ministers in the state, and Cincinnati 
was the New Church center.’ Receivers of the Doctrines were to 
be found in twenty-two Ohio towns and communities—Bainbridge, 
Columbus, Colerain (near Venice), Cincinnati, Dayton, Hamilton, 
Lebanon, Mansfield, Miamisburg, Newville, Newark, New Petets- 
burg, Newtown, Oxford, Piqua, Springboro, St. Clairsville, Spring- 
field, Twenty Mile Stand, Urbana, Wintersville, Williamsport, 
and Youngstown. 

The Western Convention met annually in Cincinnati from 1832 
to 1848, with the exception of the year 1835, when no convention 
was held. From the beginning the convention clearly defined three 
objectives: the dissemination of New Church doctrines, the educa- 
tion of the rising generation, and the publication of a New Church 
periodical. A fourth objective was added the second year—to supply 
“institutions of learning with the Writings of the Church.” The 
very next day after the rising of the First Western Convention a 
printing press committee was organized with Luman Watson, early 





*This is the second in a series of articles on the Swedenborgians in Ohio. The 
first was published in the preceding issue. 

1 The seven New Church ministers in Ohio were: Adam Hurdus, Oliver Lovell, 
and Alexander Kinmont in Cincinnati; Thomas Newport, senior, in Lebanon; Thomas 
Newport, junior, in Oxford; Richard Goe in Mansfield; Stephen Peabody in New 
Petersburg. Strictly speaking, Alexander Kinmont of Cincinnati was a “teacher, 
as he was never ordained to the ministry. 
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Cincinnati clockmaker and organ builder, as its zealous chairman.? 
The New Jerusalem religion was intellectual rather than emotional. 

The First Western Convention was attended by receivers from 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Springboro, Urbana, Williamsport, 
Twenty Mile Stand, Newport (Kentucky), Jeffersonville (Indiana), 
and New Albany (Indiana). Some eastern receivers from Boston 
and Baltimore also attended. Daniel Mayo of Newport, Kentucky, 
was elected president of the convention.’ The newly organized body 
addressed a letter to the Fifteenth General Convention of the New 
Jerusalem Church, which met in Boston in 1833. The western 
brethren announced that they had formed a general convention of 
their own. At the same time they avowed their warm affection for 
their brothers of the East and declared that they were not forming 
a separate sect. They had no doubt, they said, that their “individual 
and sectional character’ would appear at times, but they promised 
to cooperate “with that general EFFORT” which flowed from 
the common source of truth and goodness.* 

The westerners again addressed the General Convention in 1834, 
defending their right to form their own general convention and 
recommending a triennial convention that might be attended by 
delegates from both the eastern and the western general con- 
ventions. The Western Convention, composed chiefly of Ohio 
societies, argued that the General Convention had ceased to be 
general when it ruled that only delegates from regularly organized 
societies might attend it. They pointed out that in Ohio only five 
societies were entitled to send delegates, and that only two or three 
of the five eligible societies had anything resembling an efficient 
organization. Nevertheless, there were in the West ‘‘many intelligent, 
affectionate, and efficient receivers” who were ready to help in the 
dissemination of the “‘truths of the New Jerusalem.” On account of 





2 Precursor, I (1837), 96. 

3 Daniel Mayo acted as agent for Colonel James O'Hara, contractor for supplies 
for the troops at Fort Washington, from 1794 to 1796. Wayne Manuscripts, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society Library. Mayo was a staunch Democrat, but he refused 
to obey party dictation if it conflicted with what he considered his duty. “You 

AN remove me from office,” he once told his party leaders, “but YOU SHALL NOT 
control me, when the law furnishes me a rule of conduct to guide my official pro- 
ceedings.” Precursor, 1 (1837), 336. 

4 Journal, Fifteenth General Convention of the New Jerusalem Church, 1833. 
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their “social circumstances,’ however, they could not form them- 
selves into societies or attend the general meetings in the East. A 
large majority of Newchurchmen in the West was excluded from 
the General Convention. The Western Convention was trying to 
bring the diffused energies of these scattered receivers together, 
and signal advantages had already been realized. By this time re- 
ceivers were reporting to the General Convention from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and the West Indies. Ohio te- 
ceivers were reporting from thirty-three communities. 

The First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati built a handsome 
new temple designed by Charles Sonntag. The Third Western 
Convention (1834) found it “a very neat and commodious temple, 
seventy-seven feet long, including the portico on the front.”* The 
society invited Alexander Kinmont to give up his school, take holy 
orders, and become their pastor. Kinmont, however, preferred to 
keep his school and preach without pay. The society then con- 
sidered Richard De Charms for one year’s trial at a salary of three 
hundred dollars. 

Margaret Bailey, a prominent member of the society, hoped that 
De Charms could not come, for they were as “well off” as they 
could be, “‘and much better than any other place in the United 
States.” Adam Hurdus improved all the time, she said, and Alexander 
Kinmont’s discourses were superior to any she had ever heard in 
Philadelphia. People were now coming to the temple to hear 
Kinmont preach, not to hear the music as before, Margaret wrote 
to her sister Abby. De Charms agreed to come to Cincinnati, but 
Margaret Bailey, having debts to pay and believing that she could 
“get better preaching for nothing,” did not contribute to his salary.° 

A certain smugness in the first society disturbed some of its 





5 The old temple had been sold and the stone sold for seventy-five dollars. The 
new building cost six thousand dollars. The side pews rented at twelve dollars a 
year, the center pews at twenty, the remainder at twenty-five. The new temple was 
dedicated in September 1834. Records, First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati, 
April 21, October 10, 1834. 

6 Margaret Bailey to Abby James, February 3, 10, March 31, 1833. John H. James 
Manuscripts, Urbana, Ohio. 
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members. There seemed to be no outpost where “truth-seeking 
minds” might learn the truths of the New Jerusalem. Imbued with 
a desire to begin a new society “under the auspices of a pure and 
brotherly love,” a few persons met together and resolved that 
Alexander Kinmont, a licentiate, should deliver lectures on Sabbath 
mornings at his schoolroom. Kinmont was a born orator. His mag- 
nificent voice with its rich Scottish burr, his rapid delivery, and 
his fervid eloquence held audiences spellbound. He preached to a 
steadily increasing number, attracting young men especially. Being 
a teacher, not an ordained minister, Kinmont could not administer 
the sacraments of the church, but Adam Hurdus performed those 
duties quarterly. Monthly lectures were given by members of the 
association on scientific and historical subjects. Twenty-nine men 
(most of them heads of families) signed the constitution of the 
Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati. Most of them had 
never been attached to any religious society, and only six had ever 
been connected with the first society.” 

Adam Hurdus loved Alexander Kinmont as a father loves his 
son. Both men were loved by their people. This created a difficult 
situation for Richard De Charms, the new pastor of the first society. 
He was not supported by the entire membership of his society. 
Margaret Bailey, for one, did not like him. Meeting him at a dull 
church party at the home of Marcus Smith, she found De Charms 
“less qualified to shine in conversation than any man of standing” 
that she had ever met with.* Margaret and her sisters considered 
their niece’s husband, Alexander Kinmont, “a second Paul.” 

The Fourth Western Convention (1836) adopted a constitution 
amid ‘‘flashings of conflicting opinion” and “rumblings of dis- 
cordant sentiments.” Especially bitter was the conflict over a prin- 
ciple advocated by the General Convention which sought to establish 
an episcopal form of church government. The Western Convention 

7 Precursor, II (1839), 174-175. Among the first signers of the constitution of 
the Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati were J. T. Martin, Marston Allen, 
Silas Smith, A. G. W. Gano, William Kirby, R. R. Andrews, John W. King, O. 


Bracket, Frederick Eckstein (father-in-law of Alexander Kinmont), W. Hooper, and 
W. Hopwood. 


8 Margaret Bailey to Abby James, November 9, 1834. James Manuscripts. 
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voted it down. This convention set a precedent—it gave women 
the power to vote. But neither man nor woman could vote on 
matters pertaining to money unless he or she had paid into the 
convention treasury at least three dollars. “The general repre- 
sentative of use is money,” reported the acting committee. “Hence 
when persons do not perform specific uses in kind, they may give 
money as the means of effecting specific uses.” 

Peace was made after the constitution was finally adopted. The 
next day, the Lord’s Day, dawned with ‘‘unwonted delightfulness,” 
as if nature came “bounding as a joyous virgin to congratulate the 
spiritual world on a new birth of the Lord” among them. It 
was a sign to the faithful that the Western Convention had “the 
divine sanction” and that it would “prove eminently and extensively 
useful.” 

The Fifth Western Convention (1837) appointed Richard 
De Charms to represent them at the General Convention in Phila- 
delphia. He was seated on the second day and a communication 
from the Western Convention was read to the assembled delegates. 
The communication recommended that ordaining powers be con- 
ferred on the Rev. Mr. De Charms. The request was referred to the 
committee of ordaining ministers. A pamphlet entitled Documents 
of the Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati was presented to 
the convention and it was referred to the committee of ordaining 
ministers. Among the documents from the second society was a 
request that Alexander Kinmont be ordained to the ministry by 
the Western Convention. Richard De Charms was chairman of 
the committee of ordaining ministers. De Charms’ committee te- 
ported that no action of the convention was required on the 
“Documents of the 2d New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati.” On 
the same day a written communication from the second society of 
Cincinnati was read to the convention; it was referred to the 
publishing committee. The convention adopted the resolution of 
the committee of ordaining ministers that the Rev. Adam Hurdus 
should be authorized to confer on the Rev. Richard De Charms 
“the power of an ordaining minister of the New Jerusalem.” The 
Rev. Thomas Worcester was appointed to attend the next meeting 
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of the Western Convention as a special messenger to “feel the 
pulse of the Great West and prescribe for its diseases.” De Charms, 
representing the Western Convention, warned the General Con- 
vention that the West would continue to resist its proposed episcopal 
system of government. He begged them not to “drive the West 
off,” but the Boston leaders then in power replied that the West 
could “‘come in or stay out.” 

De Charms returned to Cincinnati to find that he had problems 
to solve at home. While he had been in Philadelphia defending the 
Western Convention, his own people had invited Adam Hurdus 
to administer the Holy Supper, though Hurdus had performed that 
rite only two weeks earlier at the Western Convention. De Charms 
was ‘troubled to the core’ by that action. He resigned his ministry, 
giving as one of the reasons that “adultery had been committed 
with his wife [his church} during his absence.” Charges were then 
brought against him, among them the accusation that he taught the 
“Boston principle,” or “conjugial heresy.” De Charms did not 
preach in the New Jerusalem temple in Cincinnati again until he 
was cleared of that charge some years afterward.° 

Thomas Worcester, originator of the Boston principle, came 
out in May 1838 to attend the Western Convention, hoping to 
bring some order out of the chaotic condition of the Cincinnati 
church. Worcester had been told that Alexander Kinmont was a 
heretic. He was pleasantly surprised to find Kinmont a most agree- 
able gentleman who sincerely loved the fundamental principles of 
the New Church. Before Worcester left town, he told Adam 
Hurdus that no heresy existed as far as Kinmont was concerned, 
that ‘all that was wanting was a little more charity on the part 
of others.” 

Feeling that he must have some proof of Kinmont’s beliefs, 
Worcester dispatched a note to Kinmont requesting a written 
declaration of his faith. Kinmont, though hurt and astonished, 
answered in a straightforward way that he was unaware of any 

® Appendix, Newchurchman Extra, 1848. The Boston principle declared that the 
pastor was the husband of his church; that in serving any society other than his own 


he committed spiritual adultery; that in being served by any minister other than their 
Own the society committed adultery. 
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of the Western Convention as a special messenger to “feel the 
pulse of the Great West and prescribe for its diseases.” De Charms, 
representing the Western Convention, warned the General Con- 
vention that the West would continue to resist its proposed episcopal 
system of government. He begged them not to “drive the West 
off,” but the Boston leaders then in power replied that the West 
could ‘‘come in or stay out.” 

De Charms returned to Cincinnati to find that he had problems 
to solve at home. While he had been in Philadelphia defending the 
Western Convention, his own people had invited Adam Hurdus 
to administer the Holy Supper, though Hurdus had performed that 
rite only two weeks earlier at the Western Convention. De Charms 
was “troubled to the core” by that action. He resigned his ministry, 
giving as one of the reasons that “adultery had been committed 
with his wife [his church} during his absence.” Charges were then 
brought against him, among them the accusation that he taught the 
“Boston principle,” or “conjugial heresy.” De Charms did not 
preach in the New Jerusalem temple in Cincinnati again until he 
was cleared of that charge some years afterward.° 

Thomas Worcester, originator of the Boston principle, came 
out in May 1838 to attend the Western Convention, hoping to 
bring some order out of the chaotic condition of the Cincinnati 
church. Worcester had been told that Alexander Kinmont was a 
heretic. He was pleasantly surprised to find Kinmont a most agree- 
able gentleman who sincerely loved the fundamental principles of 
the New Church. Before Worcester left town, he told Adam 
Hurdus that no heresy existed as far as Kinmont was concerned, 
that “all that was wanting was a little more charity on the part 
of others.” 

Feeling that he must have some proof of Kinmont’s beliefs, 
Worcester dispatched a note to Kinmont requesting a written 
declaration of his faith. Kinmont, though hurt and astonished, 
answered in a straightforward way that he was unaware of any 

9 Appendix, Newchurchman Extra, 1848. The Boston principle declared that the 
pastor was the husband of his church; that in serving any society other than his own 


he committed spiritual adultery; that in being served by any minister other than their 
own the society committed adultery. 
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peculiar views, and that he received the Doctrines as he found 
them in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, whom he believed to 
have been the chosen vessel of the Lord to reveal “the genuine 
doctrines of the Church known and prophesied of in the Apocalypse.” 
It was his duty, he wrote, ‘‘to inculcate the general and essential 
doctrines of the New Church, rather than to bewilder his people 
with too much theology.” He thought it better for new converts 
to walk “‘on the ground of the letter” than to try to fly “into the 
regions of spiritual sense on the scientific wings of correspondence 
and abstractions.” He closed his letter with a declaration that he 
“would not enter the House” if any individual entertained the least 
doubt of his “Faithfulness.”*° 

The Western Convention of 1838 was the scene of much 
maneuvering. Kinmont had hoped to be ordained to the ministry 
by the convention, but instead he learned that he was suspected 
of heresy. His wife attended the convention “just to see the lengths 
De C. and his party would go.” She wrote to her Aunt Lydia 
Bailey that ‘‘such carryings on you never heard of . . . in any sort 
of meetings let alone a religious body.” Kinmont told “some of 
the orthodox” that “if their convention had done no other good 
than bringing Mr. W. out here to correct the wrong impressions 
of him and his society he [Worcester} had received from Mr. 
De C. and Judge Young [president of the Western Convention of 
1837} . . . they had his thanks for he had seldom seen a man 
in whose society he had so perfectly enjoyed himself.’** 

On the third day of the convention a special committee read 
to that body a communication from Thomas Worcester in which 
he advised that the eastern convention continue to serve as 4 
general convention. 

The Western Convention, however, replied by drafting a com- 
munication to the eastern convention stating that their present ot- 
ganization was suited “to the existing state of the church in the 
West .. . and ought not to be changed.” The sending of delegates 





10 Thomas Worchester to Alexander Kinmont, May 1838; Kinmont to Worcester, 
May 1838. James Manuscripts. 
11 Mary Kinmont to Lydia Bailey, May 21, 1838. James Manuscripts. 
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“over the mountains” was inconvenient if not impracticable, in- 
curring “‘large expenditures of time and money which might be 
devoted to more useful purposes in the church.” The Western 
Convention still desired a general convention composed of delegates 
from sectional conventions or associations “to convene annually, 
biannually, or triannually at suitable places in the eastern, the 
middle, the western, or, if need be, in the southern, sections of our 
common country.” Furthermore, it was “an acknowledged principle 
that the acts of the general convention” were not “binding on those 
societies” which took no part in its deliberations. The western 
societies should be permitted to make their own decisions about 
sending delegates to the East.’* 

The Rev. Richard De Charms and his friends pulled away from 
the First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati to worship by them- 
selves. On June 24, 1838, De Charms organized the Third Society 
of the New Jerusalem of Cincinnati with himself as its pastor.’ 
Maskell M. Carll, venerable Newchurchman of Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeded Richard De Charms as pastor of the first society. 

After the Western Convention met in 1838, Alexander Kinmont’s 
health began to fail. Disappointed and heartbroken, he went with 
his wife to spend the summer in the quiet and comfortable home of 
Colonel John H. James in Urbana. There he completed for pub- 
lication his famous lectures on the “Natural History of Man.” 
Soon after his school opened in Cincinnati in September, Alexander 
Kinmont died. 

The lectures he had finished in Urbana were published and sold 
for his widow’s benefit. The New York Quarterly Review spoke 
of Kinmont as “one of those strong, enthusiastic, Platonic minds” 
peculiar to ““Scotland’s sons now and then.” The Review expressed 
the hope that Kinmont’s book would introduce in the West “that 
noble idea of the universe and man which makes us workers,—not 


12 Precursor, I (1838), 214-215. 

13 Ibid., II (1839), 29; Carl Theophilus Odhner, Annals of the New Church 
(Bryn Athyn, Penna., 1904), 450. The original members of the third society were 
Mary De Charms, Charles F. Kellogg, John Hunt, David Pancoast, William E. 
White, Emily S. White, Jacob L. Wayne, B. P. Hunt, Cornelia A. Hunt, Margaret D. 
Coombs, and Margaret L. Coombs. Precursor, III (1842), 189. 
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for happiness, but for right.” No philosopher of the day had “more 
clearly seen this idea, and the theory of man’s being, . . . than 
Alexander Kinmont.”** Henry James, the theologian, praised 
Kinmont as a man of genius, born out of his time.’® Charles 
Hammond, in his Cincinnati Gazette (March 30, 1839), published 
a letter from ‘‘Philom,” who commended this “masterly” work as 
remarkably free of trite theology, and marked by distinctive, bold, 
and original thought. It was a transcript of Kinmont’s mind, an 
“epitome of many minds pure and illustrious’; it awoke “the most 
fervid and grand” impressions as it traced “the rise and fall— 
the changes and vicissitudes of men and ages.” Another critic 
asserted that this was “the most valuable work yet published west 
of the Allegheny Mountains.” 

The book sold remarkably well. Even the conservative theological 
seminary of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church at Oxford, 
Ohio, ordered twenty-five copies. Mary Kinmont was “a good deal 
surprised” to receive so liberal an order from that institution so 
“intirely presbyterian.”*® 

After Alexander Kinmont’s death Adam Hurdus became the 
pastor of the Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati. Hurdus 
and Maskell M. Carll tried to compose the differences with De 
Charms, begging him to unite with their societies in a service on 
Christmas Day 1838. But De Charms declined, saying that he must 
administer the sacrament to the third society that day. New Year's 
Day was then agreed upon, and Hurdus and Carll exhorted their 
people to attend that meeting for the good of the church. De Charms, 
however, after some deliberation, wrote a letter saying that it 
would be disorderly for his society to meet with the other societies, 
but that individuals were free to go if they so desired. Many of the 
third society attended the union service. Mary Kinmont wrote to het 
Aunt Abby James that such bigotry could not stand and that De 
Charms’ followers were sadly misled when they chose him for 4 
guide.** 





14 Hesperian, III (1839), 464. 

15 W.H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cincinnatt, 
1891), 423-424. 

16 Mary Kinmont to Abby James, May 1, 1839. James Manuscripts. 

17 January 1, 1839. James Manuscripts. 
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In an effort to do justice to the memory of Alexander Kinmont, 
the Western Convention of 1840 officially condemned Richard 
De Charms for having interfered (at the General Convention in 
1837) with the request of the second society of Cincinnati that 
Kinmont be ordained as their minister.1* The rebuke came too 
late to mitigate the pain and mortification suffered by Alexander 
Kinmont. 

A beginning was made toward the education of “the rising 
generation” even before the First Western Convention met. Milo G. 
Williams, an experienced Sunday School teacher and one of the 
outstanding educators of the West, reestablished the New Church 
Sunday School in Cincinnati in 1832. Williams, chairman of the 
committee on education, reported to the First Western Convention 
a strong desire among Newchurchmen to establish a New Church 
school that would offer scientific instruction “united with Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical pursuits,” a “most valuable auxiliary in 
disseminating New Jerusalem truths.” Nothing concrete developed, 
however, until 1839, when Williams was invited to take charge of 
a New Church school in Cincinnati. The school opened on January 
6, 1840, in the basement of the temple, with about forty pupils 
enrolled. Six months later the school was transferred to a new 
schoolhouse built on the land adjoining the temple. It flourished in 
every way except financially. Williams took it over as a private 
school in 1843, opening it to New Church and non-New Church 
children alike.*® 

Williams had joined David Pruden in the establishment of the 
Manual Training School in Dayton in 1833. He formed a New 
Church society of five male members and conducted meetings some- 
what like those of the Theosophic Society of Cincinnati.?° Later 
fifteen members—male and female—signed the constitution of the 


18 Odhner, Annals, 450. 

19 Ophia D. Smith, “Adam Hurdus and the Swedenborgians in Early Cincinnati,” 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIII (1944), 131-133. 

20 The Theosophic Society of Cincinnati was probably inspired by the London 
Theosophical Society, which was organized in 1783 for the promotion of the 
Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. For a detailed description of the meetings 
of the Cincinnati Theosophic Society, see Alexander Kinmont’s account of the meet- 
ings, “The Cincinnati Theosophic Society,” in the New Jerusalem Magazine, New 
Series, XIV (1890), 222-225. 
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First New Jerusalem Society of Dayton.?* About thirty persons 
attended the Sunday morning services. The members met on 
Sunday afternoons for “‘social and free conversations” on religious 
doctrine and the duties of a religious life. By 1836 the Dayton 
society had increased its membership by fourteen, and the congre- 
gation sometimes numbered as high as sixty.?? 

Williams left Dayton in 1835 to take charge of the Spring- 
field High School. A number of the high school boys showed in- 
terest in the Doctrines, and there were enough receivers in the 
town to form a pleasant circle. The First New Jerusalem Society 
of Springfield was organized in January 1837 with eleven members.” 
The meetings were held in the homes of the members. 

There were a few receivers of the Swedenborgian doctrines in 
Oxford as early as 1829, but there was no regularly organized 
society. They met frequently in each other’s houses on Sunday 
afternoons for reading and conversation. Dr. Samuel Woods, dentist 
and physician, kept a college boarding house on West Street 
(Campus Avenue) just across the street from the Miami Uni- 
versity campus.”* The little circle of Swedenborgians frequently 
met with Dr. Woods, and two or three young men from the 
university joined them. These Newchurchmen of the classic village 
believed that Oxford was “favorably situated for the reception 
of the truth as the majority of the citizens [were] exemplary in 
their lives, and candid and sincere in their love of truth.” Dr. 
Woods reported to the Western Convention in 1839 that one ot 
two discourses by a New Church minister would “disabuse the 
minds of inquirers,” and that the doctrines which had been “‘repre- 
sented through the distorting medium of common report as phan- 





21 Among the New Church families in Dayton were those of David Cathcart, 
Charles Richards, Amos Adams Richards, David Pruden, Amor Smith, Oliver Smith, 
Martin Smith, Mrs. Chloe Smith. The Smiths were members of the famous family of 
“Sixty-foot Smiths” who emigrated to Cincinnati in 1817 or 1818. Milo G. Williams 
Manuscripts, Urbana Junior College, Urbana, Ohio. 

22 Report, First New Jerusalem Society of Dayton to the Western Convention, 
1834: Precursor, I (1836), 10. 

23 John Murdoch, John Cook and wife and two adult children, H. Vinal and 
wife, William Murdoch, T. O. Prescott, Milo G. Williams, and Evan Gwynne 
constituted the society. Prescott was the leader. 

24 Ophia D. Smith, Old Oxford Houses (Oxford, 1941), 81-83. 
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tasies could be presented in their own beauty and consistency.” 
He was certain that “the mind of Oxford” was ‘decidedly scien- 
tific and religious, and in a good degree prepared to receive the 
truth and practise it.” Three Oxford families had “a tolerable 
supply of books’ which they lent whenever the books could be 
useful.2> According to the Retina of October 21, 1843, Oxford 
receivers were “alive to their duty,’ meeting regularly twice a 
month. 

A diary kept by Cyrus Brady, a student at Miami University, 
throws some light on New Church activities in Oxford in 1845. 
Brady found the sermons of T. O. Prescott hard to understand. 
Prescott said that the earth is an emanation of the divine mind 
and that it was incorrect that God created the world from nothing. 
Brady thought Prescott’s ‘‘wild vagaries” would not be “‘likely to 
ever become popular.” Prescott preached in the Universalist church. 
One night, after the sermon on the spiritual sense of the Scripture 
was finished, one person said to Prescott that he agreed with much 
of the discourse. “How . . . can the account of the Garden of Eden 
be taken otherwise than spiritually?” said the man. “Who can 
conceive of the Divine Being planting a literal garden &c?” 

One evening Prescott preached on the Second Coming of the 
Lord and the End of the World. It created so much comment that 
his congregation was more than doubled the next night. Nearly a 
hundred people, among them “a considerable number of students,” 
listened to the lecture on the spiritual world and the resurrection. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 1, a small crowd braved a storm 
of wind and rain to hear Prescott declare that the Divine Trinity 
exists in the one Divine Person, the Lord Jesus Christ.”® 


25 Precursor, II (1840), 173. 

26 Some of the points of the New Jerusalem faith that disturbed the orthodox 
were: 

“That Jesus Christ is God. 

“That the resurrection of the material body is an erroneous notion, neither sup- 
ported by reason nor revelation; that the resurrection spoken of in the Scriptures, 
is that from the death of sin to a life of righteousness. 

“That the doctrine of the atonement as taught at the present day [1837] is an 
error. 


“That predestination, and the loss of infants who die without baptism, are false 
doctrines. 
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The next morning Prescott left Oxford to go to the home of 
Giles Richards near Colerain, a small cotton manufacturing village 
on the Great Miami River not far from Venice. He lectured in the 
Presbyterian church in Venice that night. The next evening he 
lectured in the Colerain schoolhouse, but “‘the sphere did not seem 
so receptive.”?? 

On June 22 Cyrus Brady recorded his impressions of a New 
Church sermon preached in Oxford by Thomas Newport, junior, as 
“the strangest” he had ever heard. 


His point seemed to be to prove that the plurality of the Godhead con- 
sisted in male and female, not as generally supposed in the connection of 
three persons. . . . He said that when God said “let us make man in our 
image,” he used the plural pronoun as applying to male and female 
qualities in himself. He was miserably deficient in everything that con- 
stitutes good oratory. Mystery seems to be the characteristic of this doctrine. 


Later in the summer Brady heard the Rev. William Elder preach 
at the Universalist church. The sermon was written in fine language 
and delivered in good style, but it was so mysterious and curious 
that Brady could not remember “‘three sentences of what he said.” 
He heard Elder again in September, but he still found the Doctrines 
incomprehensible.”* 

In Columbus, Ohio, the Doctrines never secured a firm foothold. 
For a long time Josiah M. Espy, a prominent banker, and his 





“That in proportion as man loves his neighbor, the love of God is implanted 
in him. 

“That all those who lead a life according to their conscience and the best light 
they have, will be saved. 

“That the second coming of the Lord is not a coming in person manifest to the 
external sight, but a spiritual advent. 

“That the history of paradise, of the fall of man by eating the forbidden fruit, 
and of the deluge, are allegories, and are not to be understood literally. 

“That God is a being of infinite love and mercy, and cannot be angry and re 
vengeful, and that even hell is appointed of mercy.” 

The above New Church doctrines were preached by the Quaker Elias Hicks in 
Philadelphia as early as 1817. The Swedenborgians believed that ‘the doctrines of 
the new church were forcing themselves out through the old church,” through Hicks 
and other “enlightened’”’ ministers of other sects. Precursor, I (1837), 199-200. 

27 Mirror of Truth, I (1845), 47. 


28 Cyrus Brady Diary, February 26, June 22, August 10, September 28, 1845. 
Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio. 
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family were the only Swedenborgians in town. Espy sadly reported 
to the Western Convention that no desire could be “excited amongst 
the citizens to examine the beautiful and heavenly doctrines.” 
Missionaries preached in the courthouse from time to time, and 
the sacraments of the church were administered in Espy’s house, 
but the seed fell on stony ground. Espy was an outstanding New- 
churchman and wrote a number of useful New Church tracts. 

A New Jerusalem society was instituted in Chillicothe by the 
Rev. Maskell M. Carll in the house of Dr. Benjamin O. Carpenter 
in April 1838. According to Dr. Carpenter, editor of the Scioto 
Gazette, the “ribald opposition” to the church did not prevent a 
steady advance in “the affections of the community.” There was 
enough opposition among the readers of the Gazette to a series of 
letters signed “Philo Swedenborg,” however, to force the editor 
to discontinue them.*® 

John S. Williams, United States engineer engaged in laying out 
the National Road through Ohio, removed from Cincinnati to 
Chillicothe and became a strong member of the Chillicothe society.*° 
Under the leadership of Joseph Jones (bookseller), Dr. Carpenter, 
Dr. Sproat, and John S. Williams, the society built a temple that 
would seat two hundred people. An effort was made to establish 
a New Church periodical that would serve “as a medium of truth 
to those out of the church.” A free library was established which 
contained nearly all the English translations of Swedenborg’s 
theological works as well as most of the collateral works of the 
church.*? 

Though Steubenville was the scene of the first Swedenborgian 
activity in the state of Ohio, the Steubenville Newchurchmen 
were never able to sustain a strong society. David Powell, junior, 
however, had the courage to send Swedenborgian pamphlets to a 
Methodist district conference for distribution in 1838. New 
Jerusalem clergymen never forgot that John Wesley, alarmed 

29 Precursor, I (1838), 218, 223. 

30 John S. Williams is best known to historians as the editor of the American 
Pioneer. As a Newchurchman he was a controversial figure on account of his radical 
views concerning the clergy and ecclesiastical rule. He was once expelled from the 


Western Convention but he was later reinstated. 
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at the number of Methodists becoming Newchurchmen, had at- 
tacked Emanuel Swedenborg in scandalous fashion. Neither did they 
forget that at the time of Wesley's attack he was nearly eighty 
years old, senile, and enamored of a young and buxom Irish girl 
who possessed more physical charm than religion. Wesley said 
that “the charming Eliza” was “one of the most perfect works of 
created nature.” Even Thomas Coke, the first Methodist bishop in 
America and Wesley's own appointee, admitted to a Swedenborgian 
minister that Wesley’s notorious infatuation was an embarrassing 
fact.*? 

David Powell preached in Steubenville in his own schoolroom. 
On January 1, 1837, he and a few of the Steubenville New- 
churchmen formed a library association and began to build a loan 
library for “the well-disposed of Steubenville, both in and out of the 
church.”** Powell reported that Franklin College at New Athens 
had willingly received his donation of New Church publications 
for their library. 

In Wayne County, Powell preached to “remarkably attentive 
audiences,” “mostly large”; he was convinced that Wayne County 
minds were prepared best of all to receive the New Jerusalem 
doctrines. Through his efforts the First New Jerusalem Society 
of Wayne County was reorganized in 1835. The little band had 
nearly all the translated works of Swedenborg and a variety of 
New Church publications to lend to anyone who would read them.™ 

A faithful little group of receivers near Wooster met nearly 
every Sunday. Occasionally they heard a sermon preached by Horatio 
N. Strong, a schoolteacher and Methodist minister turned Sweden- 
borgian. 

On September 1, 1839, the Rev. Maskell M. Carll reinstituted 
the First New Jerusalem Society of Plain Township in Wayne 





82 The New Church Repository and Monthly Review, Devoted to the Exposition 
of the Philosophy and Theology Taught in the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
II (1849), 31-32. The New Church Repository at this time was edited by George 
Bush, distinguished professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature at the College of the 
City of New York from 1831 to 1848. Bush embraced the doctrines of Swedenborg 
in 1847. He was recognized as an outstanding writer on religious subjects. 

33 Precursor, I (1838), 223. 

34 [bid., I (1836), 10-11. 
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County, and ordained H. N. Strong to the ministry. Strong had 
preached almost constantly in Medina, Wayne, and Richland 
counties, besides paying occasional visits in the counties of Cuyahoga, 
Erie, and Portage. The Richland County society was reorganized 
on September 4, 1842, with seven members. By 1842 the Plain 
Township society had twenty members, but they were far apart 
in residence. 

By 1839 three associations had been formed to meet annually 
at specified places. The associations supplemented the work of 
the Western Convention. The first association meeting was held at 
the home of Robert Haughey in Big Prairie, Wayne County, in the 
summer of 1839. Receivers from Lake Township, from Rocky 
River, and from Streetsboro attended.*® 

In the summer of 1844 David Powell went on a missionary trip. 
In northern Ohio he found a growing disposition among the people 
to listen and to read. In Meigs County he went to Kyger, Rutland, 
and Longbottom, and to houses in the country. Though the people 
were malaria-ridden, the meetings were well attended. 

Powell preached in Chillicothe and vicinity for seven weeks. 
Though political excitement was running high, he was able to 
attract forty or fifty people to the courthouse to hear “the heavenly 
doctrines.” At that time there were between twenty and thirty 
receivers and friends of the Doctrines in Chillicothe, and a few 
isolated receivers in Ross County. On Indian Creek, a few miles 
out of Chillicothe, Powell encountered a hostile person who tore 
down the announcements of his lectures and threatened to raze 
the schoolhouse in which he spoke. The adversary listened under 
the schoolhouse window for a lecture or two, and then ventured 
inside. One day he attacked Powell with the most violent and 
abusive language. After that he returned to his post under the 
window. His opposition, however, only made friends for Powell. 
In Bainbridge, Powell found one Methodist minister who had quit 
his church and confessed himself a full receiver of the Doctrines. 


35 Ibid., 11 (1839), 46-47; II (1841), 379-380. 
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Another Methodist preacher was openly preaching “the doctrine of 
the Lord” and reading Swedenborg with zeal.** 

In the summer of 1845 Powell visited Wheeling, Sunfish, Sheffield, 
Pomeroy, Chillicothe, Kyger, Rutland, and Jackson. Though the 
towns and villages were small, congregations numbered from fifty 
to two hundred.*’ In Columbiana County he discovered a group 
of German Swedenborgians who had never heard a New Church 
sermon but were meeting once in three weeks for “social converse, 
improvement, and worship.” 

In the fall of 1845 Powell gave eight lectures in St. Clairsville. 
In the winter he gave a second course of lectures. So much interest 
was aroused that he decided to lecture and distribute tracts in 
different parts of Belmont County. William McNeely, cashier of 
the Belmont Bank in St. Clairsville, bought thirty dollars’ worth 
of books to lend. Another Newchurchman, J. H. Williams, kept 
books for loan and for sale. Williams gave courses of lectures and 
published 24,000 tracts. Though prejudice and hostility were 
deeply rooted, ridicule was silenced by lectures and the printed 
word. When David Powell or Sabin Hough preached in the 
courthouse at St. Clairsville, they drew large audiences composed 
chiefly of men.** In February 1847 Powell organized a society in 
St. Clairsville with a membership of fifty-two. He was the first New 
Jerusalem minister to administer the sacraments of baptism and 
the Holy Supper in St. Clairsville. 

The first receiver in the vicinity of Cleveland was James Nicholson, 
who made the first clearing in the Lake Erie woods between 
Cleveland and Rocky River in 1818. When he came to Cuyahoga 
County he found only three houses between Rocky River and the 
Cuyahoga, a distance of six miles on the lake front. It was not 
long before Mars Wagar settled a mile or two away from 
Nicholson’s clearing. 

Nicholson was a small man and without formal education. 
Mars Wagar, large and impressive in appearance, was a Harvard 





36 Newchurchman, II (1844), 793-796. 
37 Mirror of Truth, I (1845), 143. 
38 Precursor, III (1842), 160; Medium, I (1849), 53. 
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graduate and a classical scholar. Wagar the infidel and Nicholson 
the Swedenborgian soon clashed on theology. When Wagar finished 
his scholarly assault, little Nicholson quietly said, “I have heard 
you, will you now hear me?” The debate continued for months. 
Wagar finally surrendered unconditionally.** Nicholson, by living 
his faith and zealously communicating it to others, was able to 
persuade a few people to read and accept the Doctrines. On 
September 1, 1841, the Rev. Maskell M. Carll arrived at Rockport, 
where Nicholson was living. The morning that he arrived he 
found people assembling for the funeral of Mars Wagar. He 
consented to preach the funeral sermon and improved the oppor- 
tunity to address an assemblage composed of people of diverse 
religious opinions. On Saturday, September 4, at the house of 
James Nicholson, the Rev. Mr. Carll organized the First New 
Jerusalem Society of Cuyahoga County. Richard Hooper, formerly 
a Methodist preacher, was appointed leader. Elisha Hibbard 
preached on Sunday evening to ‘“‘a large and attentive audience.” 
After twenty years of patient endeavor, James Nicholson had the 
happy privilege of seeing an organized society in Rockport. He 
became its first president. W. D. Beall was its first secretary, and 
Adam Miller Wagar was its first treasurer. With funds left him 
by an aged brother who loved the Doctrines, James Nicholson 
erected a temple in Rockport. There Richard Hooper preached 
wery Sabbath to a congregation of fifty or sixty people. There was 
some curiosity about the Doctrines in Rockport, but few converts. 
The society's small library, however, was in constant use. The First 
New Church Convocation of Northern Ohio (Cuyahoga, Medina, 
Wayne, and Richland counties) met in Rockport on August 27, 
1842.49 A new temple was built in 1848, Nicholson contributing 
most of the funds and the Wagar family donating the land on 
vhich it was built.*? 


John McCaddon of Newark reported to the Western Convention 


389 Willard Gibson Day, Early Recollections of the New Jerusalem Church in Obio 
nd Maryland (Baltimore, 1919), 5-6. 

{0 Precursor, III (1842), 46-47; New Jerusalem Magazine, XVI (1842), 58-60. 
‘1 Philip B. Cabell, “A Short History of the East Rockport Society of the New 
Church,” New Jerusalem Magazine, New Series, XIV (1890), 40-42. 
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in 1840 that there was “nothing cheerful or useful to write.” For 
fourteen years he had lent his books without results. In Newark, 
he said, there was much talk about religion, but it was “all wind,” 
Newark was so torn with political strife that there was “no room 
in the inn for a spiritual truth.”*? In a previous decade Johnny 
Appleseed had declared that Swedenborg’s description of hell fitted 
Newark exactly. 

By 1834 a society of four families existed in Newville. There 
were a few new readers, but the greater part of Newville either 
ignored the Doctrines or treated them with contempt. There were 
about twenty “partial receivers” in Richland County and about 
twelve or fourteen in Wayne. A partial receiver was one who did 
not fully accept the Doctrines. 

Samuel M. Lockwood of Port Clinton and Sandusky was an 
isolated receiver who let his light shine wherever he might be. 
He read Swedenborg for many years before he fully received the 
Doctrines, which his wife had so readily accepted. They “mutually 
endeavored” to fix them in the minds of their eight sons and two 
daughters, but they were not required to attend family worship— 
they could attend or absent themselves as they chose. Lockwood 
contributed to the support of all denominations and attended their 
services, but he always made it clear that he was “of the New 
Church.’’** He and his fellow-Swedenborgian, Colonel John H. 
James, played important roles in the building of the Mad River 
and Lake Erie Railroad from Sandusky to Springfield. 

The Doctrines of the New Jerusalem were introduced in Seville 
by Nathaniel C. Burnham and his mother in 1838. There were two 
or three readers and one receiver a few miles out of town. Burnham 
taught in a private school and lent his New Church books to any 
one who would read them.** 

Though the Turtle Creek society near Lebanon was “inoperative,” 
thirty families were borrowing books from the New Church library, 





42 Precursor, II (1840), 71. 

43 Report, Western Convention, 1834. 

44 Precursor, Il (1839), 30. Burnham went to Cincinnati and took charge of the 
third society for a short time, but gave it up in order to engage in missionary Wot 
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exclusive of those who borrowed from the private libraries of three 
prominent Swedenborgians—“Mr. Sweeney,” “Mr. Hormell,” and 
William Frost.*® 

By 1840 the New Jerusalem missionary effort was gaining 
strength, but there were not enough missionaries to meet the need. 
In Rutland the New Church congregation sometimes numbered as 
high as eighty people, but the Newchurchmen were so poor they 
could not support a missionary. They bought some books, though 
hardly enough to supply the demand from “a considerable number 
of inquiring minds.’’*® Elisha Hibbard, Methodist preacher turned 
Swedenborgian, made a missionary trip through northern Ohio in 
1840-41.*7 He traveled nearly seven hundred miles in about two 
months, preaching and baptizing on the Muskingum River, in 
St. Clairsville, Steubenville, Wheeling, Island Creek, Streetsboro, 
Rockport, Wooster, Columbus, and intermediate country neighbor- 
hoods. ““They just about paid my expenses,” he reported to the 
Western Convention.** 

Elisha Hibbard organized the First New Jerusalem Society of 
lucas County in 1842. Six males constituted the membership and 
five of the six were Hibbards. Elisha and his son John preached 
in the neighborhood but with little effect. 

In 1846 John R. Hibbard reported to the Western Convention 
that there were about twenty receivers in and around Athens, many 
of whom had received their first knowledge of Swedenborg from 
his lectures. Once a month he met with a group of new receivers 
in the edge of Meigs County, and once a month he held a meeting 

45 Precursor, I (1838), 222-223. Thomas Newport of the Turtle Creek society, 
as early as 1835, urged the Western Convention to furnish all the theological libraries 


in the West with the True Christian Religion and the Apocalypse Revealed “hand- 
somely but not gaudily bound.” 

46 Precursor, I (1838), 226; II (1839), 16. 

47 Elisha’s son John Randolph Hibbard received the Doctrines in 1836. While 
ttaveling as a boy preacher of the Methodist Church, he found a copy of the 
True Christian Religion in a log cabin in the wilderness. As he rode horseback from 
preaching station to preaching station, he read the book and was converted. He 
openly proclaimed the New Jerusalem doctrines and created a great sensation. His 
father received the Doctrines in 1838 and openly broke with the Methodists. Both 
father and son were ordained to the New Jerusalem ministry in 1839 by the 
Western Convention. Odhner, Annals, 412, 430. 
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at “Brother Pruden’s” not far from Athens. By 1848 he was serving 
a region forty miles square, lending books and tracts to any who 
would accept them. Few appreciated the “heavenly doctrines,” and 
the religious folk were reluctant to listen because they feared that 
their faith might be disturbed. 

The Western New Church Tract Society was organized in Cin. 
cinnati in July 1842. The object of the society was to buy, publish, 
and circulate New Church tracts. There were few channels for 
gratuitous distribution. The board, however, sent the tracts out 
with New Church ministers on missionary trips and by laymen 
traveling through the country. The Doctrines, said the tract com- 
mittee, “have no legs to walk . . . and we must carry them; they 
have no mouths to speak, and we must speak for them.” The means 
of the Church were limited, the works of Swedenborg were ex. 
pensive, and the receivers were scattered. Tracts seemed to be the 
only method available for wide dissemination of the Doctrines 
in the West.*® 

Early in 1843, T. O. Prescott came from England to Cincinnati, 
where he was temporarily employed by the First New Jerusalem 
Society to take the place of Maskell M. Carll. Adam Haworth, 
another English Newchurchman, was invited to assist Prescott. In 
a letter to the Intellectual Repository (London), Haworth observed 
that American Newchurchmen had generally adopted a plan of 
abstaining from alcoholic drinks, and that the homeopathic system 
of medicine was much in favor with them. As a religious denomina- 
tion, Haworth said, the Swedenborgians of America assumed a form 
of greater distinctiveness than did their British brethren; the 
ministers assumed more “external authority,” and the laity were 
more passive.”° 

Prescott lectured for some weeks in Dayton, and formed the 
scattered receivers into a society. He went to Wheeling and 
Steubenville later. The few receivers in and around Steubenville 
were far apart and unorganized. From six and eight miles away, 
through mud and over execrable roads, they came to hear Prescott. 





49 New Jerusalem Magazine, XIX (1846), 414-420. 
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“Some half dozen young men” walked six miles in and six miles 
out again after each lecture. Prescott stayed a month in Steuben- 
ville, baptizing eighteen adults and eighteen children while there. 

From Steubenville he went to Columbus, where he preached in 
the courthouse to curious crowds that soon dwindled away. Sunday 
morning services were held in Josiah Espy’s house for two New 
Church families and two or three individual receivers. From 
Columbus Prescott went to Chillicothe, Springfield, and Dayton, 
where he lectured to large audiences. 

From Dayton he went to Hamilton for a week. Only three years 
eatlier there had been only three or four receivers besides Joseph 
Howells in Hamilton. Now the faithful few in town were 
worshiping regularly on Sunday afternoons with a small number 
of receivers from the country. Joseph Howells furthered the cause 
by selling New Church books in his drugstore, and his brother 
William C. Howells gave publicity to the New Church in his paper, 
the Hamilton Intelligencer. 

The Rev. George Field, also, made a missionary journey through 
the West in 1843. His lectures in Cincinnati created much interest, 
and newspapers gave much space to what he had to say. That 
the language of ancient man had been lost as he declined in 
simplicity and purity was an especially intriguing idea. If the 
inspired Word was written in allegorical language, then all the 
apparent contradictions and discrepancies could be explained.™ 

Field left Cincinnati in June for Columbus, Springfield, and 
Dayton. The Ohio State Journal (June 22, 1843) referred to Field 
as ‘a man of thought, of science,” and a “very interesting”’ lecturer. 
In Springfield prejudice weakened under Field’s clear and logical 
lectures. Springfield was known as a “‘sectarian place,” whose people 
could be moved from “their fixed habits and beliefs” only with 
the greatest difficulty. 

Early in July Field began a course of twelve lectures in Dayton. 
Most of them were delivered in the courthouse, because he was 
not permitted to preach or lecture in the churches. The Dayton 


_ 
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Journal and Advertiser declared that some skeptics had seen a new 
light, for Field had established “beyond the power of contradiction” 
that the Bible was written in a peculiar language which was trans- 
mitted ‘from God to men... in the language of nature itself.” 

George Field was the first to proclaim the Doctrines publicly in 
Cleveland. He arrived in that town on July 24, 1845, to give a 
series of lectures. A Methodist congregation gave him permission 
to use their church for seven lectures, but after the third lecture 
they would not permit him to give any more. After some maneuver- 
ing, the lectures were continued in another Methodist church. Two 
extra lectures on the character and mission of Swedenborg were 
given in the courthouse. There were only twelve readers and full 
receivers in Cleveland and vicinity at this time. 

Field visited the Rockport society and preached to full houses. 
Wagons and buggies came from the country loaded with people 
to hear the lectures. 

While on his way across the lakes from Michigan to Cleveland, 
Field had met Charles Grandison Finney, professor of theology at 
Oberlin College. They had some conversation about Swedenborg. 
Though many of Swedenborg’s works were in the college library, 
Finney had never read them. Field was amazed to find that Finney 
did not know that Jean Frédéric Oberlin, for whom Oberlin College 
was named, was profoundly influenced by Swedenborg.”* 

The publishing center of the New Jerusalem Church of the West 
was in Cincinnati. As early as 1825 the Rev. Nathaniel Holley began 
to publish a monthly magazine called the Herald of Truth, which 
was designed “To Illustrate and Confirm THE HEAVENLY 
TRUTHS of the NEW JERUSALEM.” In 1836 the Precursor was 
established; sometimes it was biweekly and sometimes it was 4 
motto, “The Tablet Whereon Truth’s Rays Impress the Images of 





52 Ibid., March 29, 1844. 

53 Oberlin lived his remarkably useful life according to the philosophy of 
Emanuel Swedenborg—that the Lord’s Kingdom is a kingdom of uses. Oberlin 
taught his people to shun evil and to believe that the truly heavenly life is to be 
useful. He reduced his religious system to two main points: that Jesus is ouf 
Heavenly Father and that we win salvation by loving the Lord and, from love, 
keeping his divine precepts. Oberlin had several works of Swedenborg in his private 
library and regarded Heaven and Hell as one of his richest treasures. He believed that 
every word in that work was true. New Jerusalem Magazine, XIV (1840), 67-74. 
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monthly magazine. In 1842 it was discontinued. The Errand Boy 
was published irregularly in Cincinnati and Chillicothe from 1838 
to 1844. 

William C. Howells, editor of the Hamilton Intelligencer, pro- 
posed to the Western Convention of 1843 a plan for a periodical, 
and the convention accepted it. At that time the convention was 
in an uproar over the question of continuing a correspondence with 
the Eastern and Central conventions.°> The Western Convention 
wished to have coordinate powers with the Eastern and Central 
conventions and definitely opposed subservience to any General 
Conference or Grand Council. It was in this atmosphere of conflict 
that Howells established the Retina. It was published weekly, its 
Thought.” Howells wished to use his paper like the retina of the 
eye—‘to impress upon it the forms of things within the range of 
the soul’s vision.” 

Howells had been schooled in Swedenborgian doctrines while 
engaged with Dr. B. O. Carpenter on the Scioto Gazette.°® Wherever 
he might be, he worked at his religion. He was the means of 
bringing Chauncey Giles, one of the greatest American New- 
churchmen, to Swedenborg. Howells always sought to bring together 
thote who confessed the Doctrines, and always he labored to 
disseminate the New Jerusalem truths. William Dean Howells, 
after the death of his father, said that for sixty years the Doctrines 
had been essentially a part of his father’s life. In 1898, in a letter 
to the Ohio Association of the New Church, he testified to his 
father’s faith: 


He felt Swedenborg—a liberating force—he found in him a reasonable 
and satisfactory religion—I believe that for half a century it informed and 
shaped his whole conduct. He could always meet me in the freshness of my 
wonder at their supernatural reach and significance. 


54 Precursor, III (1842), 169; Odhner, Annals, 486. 

55 The Central Convention was organized in 1840 as a general body of individual 
members of the New Church, coordinate with the Eastern Convention. This move- 
ment was a result of opposition to arbitrary rules of order adopted by the General 
Convention and of opposition to the “conjugial” relation between pastors and their 
societies which was then enforced by the dominant New England element. It was 
‘sentially a movement for ecclesiastical freedom. Odhner, Annals, 451-452. 
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The Retina lasted a year and a half. In his valedictory (December 
20, 1844) Howells said that he had not escaped some pecuniary 
sacrifice, that his reward was the satisfaction of performing an 
essential use. ““He who expects to render the Church this service,” 
he wrote, “must make calculations to regard use more than profit,” 
The Retina was succeeded by the Mirror of Truth, edited by the 
Rev. Adam Haworth. The first number appeared in January 1845, 
The magazine continued only one year. The failure of the New 
Church Book Concern in Cincinnati made it impracticable to con- 
tinue the publication of a periodical. 

In 1840 Arthur Brisbane’s Social Destiny of Man appeared. 
It was a clear exposition of the essentials of Fourierism, which 
started a Fourieristic movement of no mean proportions. The 
western Swedenborgians looked upon the movement with critical 
eyes. It might be all right to apply that part of the system which 
was applicable to “association,” but what they might use of Fourier's 
secular system should be speedily separated from what he taught 
on morals. They had the Bible to tell them how to live. The writings 
of Swedenborg were an acknowledged guide. Fourier’s religion 
was founded on philosophic observation only; that of Swedenborg 
was received by direct revelation from the Lord. Newchurchmen, 
therefore, should by no means allow the opinion to go forth that 
Fourierism and the New Church were in entire harmony. 

William C. Howells, noting that Fourier’s doctrines were 
rapidly spreading among Newchurchmen, wrote an editorial for 
the Retina (October 21, 1843) on the subject. He was disturbed 
because he recognized names of Newchurchmen in “nearly all 
published proceedings of Fourier meetings.” However, he had not 
met “with many who were ready to go into all the details” that 
had yet been proposed. Howells confessed that he had not given 
this subject of “association” the attention it deserved and that he 
was not prepared “to speak of it knowingly.” Nevertheless, he was 
sure that “the happy state of society contemplated by the disciples of 
Fourier [would} only be found within the influence of the New 
Jerusalem,” and that “if any were prepared to investigate and test 
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its practicability it [would} be New Churchmen.” The Western 
Convention never sanctioned Fourierism. 

In the Retina of April 12, 1844, Howells published a long letter 
from Solyman Brown describing the new phalanx at Leraysville, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Lemuel C. Belding and nearly all the members 
of his New Church society had pledged their farms, their fortunes, 
und their best efforts for the prosecution of the plan. Solyman 
Brown urged non-Swedenborgians to have no fear of the New 
Jerusalem, but to “unite with us in the endeavor to re-organize the 
scial system, and cause justice and charity to reign upon the earth.” 
The General Convention of 1848 repudiated Dr. Belding and 
suspended him from the ministry on account of rumors against 
his character. 

To prove that Charles Fourier had scientifically demonstrated 
the true organization of the New Church, Dr. Charles Julius Hempel 
wote The True Organization of the New Church, As Indicated in 
the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and Scientifically Demon- 
stated by Charles Fourier. Swedenborgian scholars like George 
bush, eminent Orientalist and Biblical expositor, were not con- 
vnced. Bush was reluctant to let the names of Swedenborg and 
Fourier be linked together, thereby desecrating Swedenborg, a 
divine messenger, by making him a sponsor of “an earth-born 
heme of social reform.”*’ Hempel’s book failed to convince 
§wedenborgians in general that Fourier had demonstrated the true 
oganization of the New Church. 

It was a common opinion that transcendentalism and Sweden- 
borgianism were almost identical. But Newchurchmen said that 
tanscendentalism had no guideposts, no discipline to restrain or 
tumble the human mind, though some truth might be sifted from 
i There were certain points of similarity between the two systems. 
Both proclaimed the utter degeneracy of the Church and the world; 
both declared that men needed to be purified and lifted up; both 
tught that infinite measures of truth lie within man’s reach; both 


professed to teach how new life—religious, moral, intellectual, and 
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social—might be poured out to vivify and recreate the world. The 
New Church turned toward light, said Newchurchmen, while 
transcendentalism turned toward thick darkness.*® 

Undisturbed by “isms” other than Swedenborgianism, the newly 
ordained James Park Stuart became the sole missionary under 
the Western New Church Missionary Society.°® Traveling con. 
stantly, he found the people more willing to listen than their pastors. 
Many of the clergy fought this ‘‘worst of heresies.” 

The distinguished Lyman Beecher, though he did not call them 
by name, referred to the Swedenborgian clergy when he declared 
in 1845: 


When the doctrinal, pungent and discriminating preaching of Baxter 
and Edwards gives place to moonshine and nocturnal rainbows and mysticism, 
which no human mind can comprehend, delivered by men with rings on 
their fingers, holding cambric handkerchiefs to eyes that never weep for sin, 
then farewell to true revivals of religion, farewell to the salvation of the 
souls of men.®° 


Joshua Lacy Wilson, eminent Presbyterian divine of Cincinnati, 
bitterly opposed the Swedenborgians. In a sermon on witchcraft 
he called Swedenborg “the prince of necromancers” and “one of 
the greatest dupes to evil spirits.” He admitted that Swedenborg 
was a man of great learning, but he declared that Swedenborg had 
denied “almost every important doctrine of the Christian religion,’ 
and that he had “devised a scheme of salvation foreign from the 
plan laid down in the New Testament.”® 

The Rev. James P. Stuart commenced his mission at Carthage, 
near Cincinnati, on September 29, 1847, lecturing in the Disciples 
church to audiences of from fifty to seventy people. He next 





58 New Jerusalem Magazine, XIV (1841), 388. 


59 Stuart was a graduate of Illinois College at Jacksonville in 1836. He went to} 


Yale to become fully acquainted with the New School form of Presbyterianism; he 
was licensed to preach and ordained as an evangelist in 1839. In 1847 he was 
ordained to the New Church ministry by the Western Convention. Mirror of Truth, 
I (1845), 84; Odhner, Annals, 512, 536. 

60 Mirror of Truth, I (1845), 136. 

61 Jbid., 1 (1845), 188-189. 
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lectured in Finney Town. In and around the two villages he found 
enough receivers to form a small society. Encouraged, he invaded 
neatby Yankee Town, a community settled by natives of Maine. 
Stuart lectured twice to the Yankees but made little impression 
upon them. 

As he toured the country he found within the bounds of the 
Western Convention no less than a hundred good meeting houses of 
vatious denominations standing empty on most of the Sabbaths. 
Here in these empty churches, Stuart concluded, was his platform, 
for cowds turned out to hear him wherever he went. 

He established his home in Twenty Mile Stand, where there 
were two other New Church families and several readers of Sweden- 
borg. He preached in his own house or in the house of David Espy. 
The neighbors accepted the tracts he offered but remained cold 
t) the Doctrines. In Harveysburg there were several readers of 
Wwedenborg. A crowd of one hundred and fifty gathered in the 
United Brethren church in that village to hear Stuart’s lecture on 
he Trinity and the Immortality of the Soul. Occasionally Stuart 
kctured in the Liberty Chapel near Twenty Mile Stand. 

At the Harrison schoolhouse near Lebanon, Stuart lectured twenty- 
ix times in a year, his audiences numbering from twenty to two 
undred. So many young people were reading Swedenborg that 
i Methodist preacher bitterly complained that the New Church 
fluence made it impossible for him to hold revivals and convert 
he young. Stuart went from house to house to engage in religious 
wnversation; he interested the young men by giving scientific 
ctures. In Lebanon he lectured to audiences ranging from one 
tundred to four hundred people. By the time he finished the 
kctures he was able to form, on December 26, 1847, a new society, 

which numbered twenty within a year. 
@ The indefatigable Stuart lectured and preached at Red Lion, 
Utica, Fox’s Meeting House, Mason, Springboro, Rochester, Zoar, 
Montgomery, Oakland, Cortsville, Mechanicsburg, Richmond (In- 
: lana), Milford, Springfield, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, and 
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Urbana, besides many private houses in the country.®* Stuart believed 
that thousands were ready to receive the “ew doctrines,” especially 
in “this vast western country,” where there was a “more free and 
unfettered element of thought” than could be found in the East 

In May 1848 the Western Convention changed its official name 
to the Ohio Association of the New Church. Under the influence of 
the Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett, pastor of the First New Jerusalem 
Society of Cincinnati, the Ohio Association applied for admission 
to the General Convention on the condition that it “be left in 
perfect freedom to adopt such rules and regulations in regard to 
its Ministry, and such a form of ecclesiastical government as may 
seem consistent with the Doctrines of the New Church, and best 
adapted to our wants.” The Ohio Association was received “agree 
ably to their request, it being understood that they shall have no 
vote in the Convention in the regulation of its Ministry, or in the 
form of its ecclesiastical government.”®* 

It had been the considered opinion of the General Convention 
of 1840 that it would ‘‘conduce to the order and peace of the church, 
if the West should manage its own affairs and remain aloof from 
other sections of the country.’”*° Now a truce had been signed. 
The old Western Convention went out with banners flying, de 
claring that the Lord was “breaking forth on our right hand and 
on our left.” 

The “most intelligent of the clergy of the old denominations’ 
were now pondering the Word “from the light of understanding 
without reference to their formulas and creeds.” While they did 
not reject their old formulas, they held them “‘somewhat more in 
subjection to enlightened views of divine truth.” Their congre 
gations were pleased to be “led into these new fields of spiritual 





62 The Rev. Mr. Stuart was the first to preach the Doctrines in Oakland. The 
people, somewhat tinged with spiritualism, were more pleased with the New 
Jerusalem teachings than with other forms of Christian faith. He found Cortsville 
“in a very receptive state.” : 

Stuart sold books and distributed tracts by the thousands. He estimated his income 
for the year at $410, including “the luxuries and necessities of life” provided 
David Espy and the Sweeney family. New Church Repository, 1 (1848), 762-76). 

63 Ibid., 256. 

64 Odhner, Annals, 545. 

65 New Jerusalem Magazine, XIV (1841), 433-434. 
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discovery.” Though a part of the Old Church was becoming in- 
creasingly bitter against the new truths, they manifested a wholesome — 


fear of the replies of their Swedenborgian rivals. There was “a 
very great and growing respect manifested towards the writings 
and character of Emanuel Swedenborg.” The increase in readers and 
receivers had gone beyond anything the Newchurchmen “could have 
conceived possible.” In fact, they sometimes feared that the re- 
ception of the new truths was going on too fast. Receivers were 
reporting from sixty-two cities, villages, and country neighborhoods, 
almost three times the number reporting at the time of the or- 
ganization of the Western Convention in 1832.°° The West had 
shown the East that they could manage their own affairs. 


66 New Jerusalem Magazine, XX (1847), 489-491. From Ohio alone receivers 
wee reporting from Athens, Avon, Bainbridge, Bethel, Big Prairie, Blue Rock, 
Bourneville, Bridgeport, Centreville, Chester, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Clinton, Columbus, Congress, Dayton, Elland (Dunlap P. O. near Venice), Fairfield, 
Guilford, Hamilton, Harden, Harveysburg, Hastings, Kyger, Lebanon, Longbottom, 
lower Sandusky, McConnelsville, Martinsville, Marietta, Mifflin, Milford, Mt. Healthy, 
Newark, New Petersburg, New Salem, Norwalk, Nyesville, Olivesburgh, Oxford, 
Pain (near Wooster), Pomeroy P. O., Port Clinton, Reading, Rockbury, Rockport, 
Rutland, Sandusky City, Springfield, Springdale, St. Clairsville, Streetsboro, Steuben- 
ville, Toledo, Twenty Mile Stand, Urbana, Washington C.H., Wilkesville, Windsor, 
Xenia, and Youngstown. Numbers were never tabulated in the New Church reports; 
only the places and the name of a correspondent from each were listed. 
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of the Capture of Ruddell’s and Martin's Stations, June, 1780. Lexington, Ky, 
Winburn Press, 1951. The invaders passed through Ohio and there are references 
to several Ohioans. 

KNOPF, Richard C., “Fort Miamis: The International Background,” Ohio Stme 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 146-166. 

MILLIS, John S., “The Impact of Science Upon the History of Ohio,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 227-234. 

Ten Rivers in America’s Future. The Report of the President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission. Vol. II. Washington, D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 
793p. Part II, No. 9, pp. 627-701, pertains to the Ohio. 

This Is Ohio. Columbus, Ohio Development and Publicity Commission, 1951. 20p. 

WITTKE, Carl, “The Challenge of the Times to the Historian,” Ohio State Archa 
ological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 1-10. 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


ALLIS, Marguerite, Now We Are Free. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 
307p. A novel of emigration from Connecticut to the Western Reserve. 

ANGELI, Marguerite de, Just Like David. New York, Doubleday & Co., 1952 
122p. Story of two brothers who moved from Pennsylvania to Ohio. The history 
of the region is related and its architecture described. Juvenile. 
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PULSE, Charles K., John Bonwell: A Novel of the Ohio River Valley, 1818-1862. 
New York, Farrar, Straus & Young, 1952. 446p. 

MYFORD, Julian Lee, Child of the Snapping Turtle: Mike Fink. New York, 
Abelard Press, 1951. 344p. 

JOBERTSON, Constance Noyes, The Golden Circle. New York, Random House, 
(1951. 339p. The activities of the Copperheads during the Civil War centering 
in Dayton, Ohio. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN WARS 


BAUMAN, Robert F., “The Last Ottawa: A Selection from the Dresden W. H. 
Howard Papers,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIV (1951-52), 4-9. The last 
Ottawa Indian in the Toledo area. 

BRETTSCHNEIDER, Carl A., “Some of the Personalities and Problems of Supply 
Affecting the Indian Campaign of 1792-1794,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1951), 299-319. 

HAMILTON, Kenneth G., Cultural Contributions of Moravian Missions Among 
the Indians. Reprint from Pennsylvania History, XVIII, No. 1 (January 1951), 
1-15. 

JACOBS, Wilbur R., “The Indian Frontier of 1763,” Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, XXXIV (1951), 185-198. 

KNOPF, Richard C., ‘Fort Miamis: The International Background,” Odio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 227-234. 

(MAHR, August C.}, “The Indian Houses at Schoenbrunn,” Museum Echoes, XXV 
(1952), 30-32. 

MAURER, C. J., “The British Version of Lochry’s Defeat,” Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 215-229. 

SHEPARD, Lee, “A War Casualty of Long Ago,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 48-60. An account of the petition of Ann 
Elliott to congress for a claim in the death of her husband, Robert Elliott, an 
amy contractor in 1794. 

§NNYDERMAN, George S., “Concepts of Land Ownership Among the Iroquois and 
Their Neighbors,” in Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois Culture, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 149, pp. 13-34. 
Includes Ohio tribes. 

STEWART, Edgar I., “Variations on a Minor Theme—Some Controversial Problems 
of the Custer Fight,” Montana Magazine of History, I, No. 3, (July 1951), 23-35. 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


RANAGAN, John T., “Folklore in the Novels of Conrad Richter,” Midwest 
Folklore, II (1952), 5-14. 

HANAGAN, John T., “Some Projects in Midwest Cultural History,” Indiana 
Magazine of History, XLVII (1951), 241-250. 

10X, Arnold B., “Howells as a Religious Critic,” New England Quarterly, XXV 
(1952), 199-216. Howells’ religious environment, including that of his youth in 
Ohio, is described. 

MILLER, Ernest I., “Ned Buntline,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
Bulletin, X (1952), 3-25. 
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LOCAL HISTORY 

“Communities We Serve:. Warren, The Progressive City,” Ohio Edisonian, July 
1952, 3-11. 

FITZGERALD, Roy G., “Ohio’s Counties; Why So Named?” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 157-158 (Montgomery County); 
X (1952), 240-241 (Warren County). 

Goodale Park Centennial, 1851-1951. Columbus, Franklin County Historical Society, 
1951. 28p. 

JONES, Wilbur D., “Some Cincinnati German Societies a-Century Ago,” American 
German Review, XVIII (1951-52), 22-24. 

KING, Arthur G., “Origins of Some Cincinnati Streets—A Street in Clifton,” 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 143-156. 

Lebanon Sesquicentennial: Souvenir of Lebanon, Ohio, Founded 1802. {Lebanon 
Sesquicentennial Committee, 1952}. 24p. 

LONGSWORTH, Ferne M., “Bicycling in Lima,” Allen County Historical Society, 
The Reporter, No. 54, pp. [1-5]. 

McKENNEY, Ruth, Al] About Eileen. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1952. 283p. Some of the chapters have an Ohio locale. 

MENDENHALL, Emma, “History of the Hill and Hollow Sewing Society,” His- 
torical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 159-162. 

PATTERSON, Merrill R., “The Meaning of Marietta,” Western Pennsylvania His. 
torical Magazine, XXXV (1952), 45-54. 

PERRY, George Sessions, “The Cities of America: Columbus, Ohio,” Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXXIV, No. 44 (May 3, 1952), 22-23, 96-100. 

RUST, Orton G., ed., Yester Year in Clark County. Vol. V. Springfield, Ohio, Clark 
County Historical Society, 1951. 36p. 

“Second Ohio State Fair Held in Franklinton One Hundred Years Ago,” Franklin 
County Historical Society, Bulletin, III (1950-51), 60-61. 

SEIFERT, Myron T., “The Christmas Week of 1872,” Franklin County Historical 
Society, Bulletin, IV (1951-52), 4-5. In Columbus. 

“Small Town, U. S. A.,” Scholastic, LX, No. 7 (March 19, 1952), 20-21. Clyde, 
Ohio. 

SMITH, Don, “Columbus City Officials Stimulate Park Promotion,” Parks 6 
Recreation, XXXV, No. 4 (April 1952), 5-7. History of city parks since 1839. 

VAN SICKLE, C. E., and James T. May, “The Birthplace of President Hayes: A 
Study in Oral Tradition,’ Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
LXI (1952), 167-172. 

Warren County Pilgrimage. Lebanon, Ohio, Warren County Historical Society, 1951. 

* Composed of thirteen folders on historic homes in Warren County, prepared by 
Mrs. Hazel Spencer Phillips with photographs by Harold E. Rueppel and Lawrence 
J. Gray. 

WILLIAMS, Maude Newell, Today's Yesterday: A Tale of the Pioneer Life of a 
Ohio-Wisconsin Family, 1775-1930. New York, Exposition Press, c1952. 151p. 
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MEDICAL HISTORY 


BLANKENHORN, M. A., “Drake Memorial Plaque Ceremony,” Cincinnati Journal 
of Medicine, XXXIII (1952), 213-215. Contains historical material and photo- 
graph of Drake's home at 429 E. Third St., Cincinnati. 

BROWN, Nathan Worth, ‘The Practice of Medicine in Toledo at the Beginning 
of the Twentieth Century,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1950-51), 145-151. 

DITTRICK, Howard, ‘Medical Agents and Equipment Used in the Northwest 
Territory,” Ohio State Medical Journal, LXVIII (1952), 622-625. 

DODDS, Gilbert F., “Medical Men of the Ohio Indian Wars, 1790-1796," Ohio 
State Medical Journal, XLVII (1952), 1133-1134. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “Centenary Anniversary of the Oldest Medical College 
Hospital in the United States—St. Francis Hospital, Columbus, Ohio,” Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, XXVI (1952), 269-276. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “Medical Education of the Pioneer Physician in the Ohio 
Country—1787-1803,” Ohio State Medical Journal, XLVIII (1952), 528-530. 

EDWARDS, Linden F., “An Unusual ‘Physician’s Notice,’” Ohio State Medical 
Journal, XLVII (1951), 738-740. Notice of eastern Ohio physicians protesting 
a bill (1839), increasing the penalty for grave robbing. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, ‘Doctors and the Indian Wars,” Ohio State Medical Journal, 
XLVIII (1952), 49-51, 139-142. Brief sketch of the Indian Wars in Ohio with 
mention of the doctors who accompanied the U. S. troops. 

FORMAN, Jonathan, “Pathology in Central Ohio,” Osio State Medical Journal, 
XLVII (1951), 847-850. 

HALL, Virginius C., “Richard Allison, Surgeon to the Legion,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, IX (1950), 283-298. 

MAHR, August C., “Materia Medica and Therapy Among the North American 
Forest Indians,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 
331-354, 

REED, C. I., “Development of the Teaching of Physiology in Ohio,’ Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 355-368. 

RODABAUGH, James H., and Mary Jane Rodabaugh, Nursing in Ohio: A History. 
Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Nurses’ Association, 1951. xiv-+273p. 

SIMON, S. William, ‘The Medical History of the Veterans Administration Center, 
Dayton, Ohio, 1868-1900,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XXV (1951), 
539-553. 

TUCKER, David A., Jr., “John Locke, M.D.,” Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 111-125. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anthony Wayne Parkway Board, Program for Development Surrounding The Miami 
and Erie Canal Locks, Lockington, Ohio. Columbus, Anthony Wayne Parkway 
Board, 1951. 13p. mimeographed & map. Gives historicai background. 

AUGHINBAUGH, B. A., “Free Speech Monument at Newburg,” Ohio Schools, XXX 
(1952), 158. 
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BASLER, Roy P., “Isaac Harvey or Samuel Haddam,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 
VI (1950-51), 353-357. Discusses a tradition of a visit from an Ohio Quaker 
couple to Lincoln in the White House. 

“Ohio Salutes Communications,” Ohio Bell, XXIX, No. 4 (April 1952), 4-7. 

VAN TASSEL, Valentine, “Baseball’s Traditional Birthplace,” Antiques Journal, 
VII (1952), 14-17. Some mention of the Cincinnati Red Stockings. 

WITTKE, Carl, “Baseball in Its Adolescence,” Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 111-127. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


CHRISTY, Harlan R., “Vertical Temperature Gradients in a Beech Forest in 
Central Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 199-209. In Licking County. 

De SELM, H. R., “Carbon Dioxide Gradients in a Beech Forest in Central Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 187-198. 

HUTTER, Harry K., “Eighty Years of Weather and Climate at Toledo, Ohio,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 62-75. 

“Jackson Lake,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5} (May 1952), 
9. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas H., “Why High Lake Erie,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 7 (July 1952), 6-7, 31-32. 

RHOADES, Rendell, ““A Salute to the Scioto,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 
4 [XVI, No. 5] (May 1952), 12-13. 

RHOADES, Rendell, “The Shy Little Miami,’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, 
No. 1 (January 1952), 9, 23. History, scenery, and fishing. 

SHEARER, Marilyn, ‘Oak Openings and Ohio’s Last Sand Dunes,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XV, No. 8 (August 1951), 6-7, 32. On a park near Toledo describing 
trees, other flora, recreation possibilities, etc. 


Birds 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region,” in “Region Reports—Fall Migration, 
August 16 to November 30, 1951,” Audubon Field Notes, V1 (1952), 16-17. 
Region includes part of Ohio. 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region,” in “Region Reports—Spring Migration, 
April 1 to May 31, 1951,” Audubon Field Notes, V (1951), 254-256. Region 
includes part of Ohio. 

BROOKS, Maurice, “Appalachian Region,” in “Region Reports—Winter Season, 
December 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952,” Audubon Field Notes, VI (1952), 19+ 
196. Region includes part of Ohio. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., “American Goldeneyes,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, 
No. Zz (February 1952), 1. 

COCHRAN, Rod, “Doth the Hawk Fly by Thy Wisdom?” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XV, No. 9 (September 1951), 4-5, 32. Migration of Ohio waterfowl. 
DEXTER, Ralph W., “Another Record of the Cadar Waxwing, Bombycilla cedrorum, 

Feeding on Dragonflies,” Auk, LXVIII (1951), 511. Observation near Suffield, 
Ohio. In “General Notes.” 
DUSTMAN, Eugene H., A Pre-Hunting Season Wildlife Survey in Northwestern 
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Ohio, August 1951 (Ohio Wildlife Research Unit, Release 207). Columbus, 
Ohio Wildlife Research Unit, 1951. 12p. 

DUSTMAN, Eugene H., “The Ring-Necked Pheasant,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5] (May 1952) 1. 

“Fifty-Second Christmas Bird Count,” Audubon Field Notes, VI (1952), 44-175. 
Sections 193-219, pp. 106-113, pertain to Ohio. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “The American Woodcock,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI [XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 1. 

HANDLEY, Delmar, ‘The Ruddy Duck,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 11 
(November 1951), 1. 

KEMSIES, Emerson, and G. Ronald Austing, “Alaska Myrtle Warbler, Dendroica 
coronata hooveri, in Ohio,” Auk, LXVIII (1951), 513. In “General Notes.” 

KEMSIES, Emerson, and G. Ronald Austing, ‘“‘Northern Redstart, Setophaga ruticilla 
tricolora, in Ohio,” Auk, LXVIII (1951), 513. In “General Notes.” 

KNODER, Eugene, “A Survey of the Pheasant Family,” in “Knowing Ohio Wildlife,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 8 (August 1951), 24-25, 31. 

LIGAS, John, “Island Nesting Eagles,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 9 
(September 1951), 11. On Green Island, two miles southwest of Put-in-Bay. 

MAYFIELD, Harold, “Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in ‘Region Reports— 
Spring Migration, April 1 to May 31, 1951,” Audubon Field Notes, V (1951), 
257-259. Region includes part of Ohio. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., ‘“Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in ‘Region Reports—Fall 
Migration, August 16 to November 30, 1951,” Audubon Field Notes, VI (1952), 
16-17. Region includes part of Ohio. 

NOLAN, Val, Jr., “Middlewestern Prairie Region,” in ‘Region Reports—Winter 
Season, December 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952,” Audubon Field Notes, VI (1952), 
197-199. Region includes part of Ohio. 

PETTINGILL, Olin Sewall, A Guide to Bird Finding East of the Mississippi; with 
Illustrations by George Miksch Sutton. New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xxi+659p. Chapter on Ohio. 

PHILLIPS, Richard Stuart, The Birds of Hancock County, Obio. Findlay, Ohio, 
Findlay College, 1951. 63p. 

PHILLIPS, Richard S., “Food of the Barn Owl, Tyto alba pratincola, in Hancock 
County, Ohio,” Auk, LXVIII (1951), 239-241. 

“Regional Reports: Nesting Season, June 1 to August 15, 1951,” Audubon Field 
Notes, V (1951), 281-309. Sections on the Appalachian and Middlewestern prairie 
fegions, pp. 287-289, 291-292, include Ohio. 


Conservation 
ALDERMAN, O. A., “Action Program for Ohio Forests,” Ohio State University, 
Engineering Station News, XXIV, No. 2 (April 1952), 7-9, 22-23. 
ALDERMAN, O. A., “Six Million Seedlings to Reclaim Ohio’s Barren Acres,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 4-5. 
BASTIAN, John A., “Eyes on Ohio’s Forests,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI 
[XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 4-5, 32. 
BEDNARIK, Karl, “Legends of Magee Marsh,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, 
No. 1 (January 1952), 6-8, 32. 
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BEDNARIK, Karl, ‘Magee Marsh—An Experiment That Worked,” Ohio Cop. 
servation Bulletin, XVI, No. 2 (February 1952), 10-11, 31-32. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., and Charles Lowther, “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing 
in Tuscarawas County,’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 2 (February 
1952), 12-13, 18-19. 

CHAPMAN, Floyd B., and Kermit Morse, “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing 
in Adams County,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 1 (Januay 
1952), 14-15, 26, 28-29. 

COCHRAN, Rod, “Conservation Ten Years from Today,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 9 (September 1951), 20-21, 32. 

COCHRAN, Rod, “New Forests for Ohio—In the Making,” Obio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVI, No. 2 (February 1952), 4-6. 

CUMMINS, Robert, Jr., “Lake Erie and Liberalized Fishing,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVI, No. 7 (July 1952), 12-13. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “Administration of Ohio Wildlife Resources,” Ohio 
State University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XXIV, No. 2 (April 
1952), 18-21. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “The First Step Plans,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, 
No. 9 (September 1951), 12-13, 31. 

DAMBACH, Charles, “In April a Man Soweth,’” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, X\ 
[XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 9, 30. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “The Rest of the Plan,” Osio Conservation Bulletin, XV, 
No. 10 (October 1951), 12-13. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., ‘““What Can We Do About It?” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 11 (November 1951), 18-20. 

DAMBACH, Charles A., “What Happens Now?” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, 
No. 8 (August 1951), 26. Laws passed in the 99th General Assembly. 

EDWARDS, William, “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing in Highland County,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 12-15, 30. 

FLICKINGER, V. W., “Trees—A Must for Parks,” Obio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 12, 30. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing in Ashtabula 
County,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 16-19. 
HARPER, Arthur R., “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing in Highland County,” 

Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5} (May 1952), 16-19, 21, 30. 

HISSONG, Clyde, “Ohio's School Youth Must Help,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 8. 

MARTIN, E. D., and Daniel Atzenhoefer, “Rabbits Have Their Ups and Downs,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 10-11, 31. 

MELVIN, John H., “Ohio ‘On the Rocks?,—Yes and Thrives on Them,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 10-11. 

MORGAN, Arthur Ernest, The Miami Conservancy District. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951. 517p. 

MORSE, Kermit, “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting & Fishing in Delaware County,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 16-17, 30. 
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PORTERFIELD, John D., “New Pollution Act for Sick Water,” Ohbio Conservation 
Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 6-7. 

PRICE, William B., “Enjoy Wildlife, Hunting and Fishing in Athens County,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 7 (July 1952), 16-19. 

RHOADES, Rendell, “Masters of the Miami,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 
2 (February 1952), 14-15. Stream pollution. 

RIETHMILLER, Ray H., “Crappie Management—Madison Lake,” in “In Fishing 
Circles,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5] (May 1952), 
22-23, 29, 30-31. 

ROACH, Lee, ‘Raccoon Creek—Can Good Fishing Be Brought Back,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI}, No. 3 (March 1952), 18-19, 29. 

SAVAGE, C. N., “Mass-Wasting, Classification and Damage in Ohio,” Ohio Journal 
of Science, LI (1951), 299-308. 

SHORT, A. W., “Ohio Forestry and Ohio Future Farmers March Forward,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 30. 

SWAGLER, Rodney S., “The Flushing Bar in Central Ohio,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XV, No. 9 (September 1951), 6. 

TEMPLETON, Lee, “How to Prevent Floods: The Lesson of the Muskingum 
Watershed,” Harper's Magazine, CCV (1952), 88-91. 

WHITE, Ray, “Oak Wilt Could Be More Than a Lumberman’s Problem,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 20-21, 31. 
YOUNGQUIST, C. V., “Ohio’s Water Wealth,” Ohio State University, Engineering 
Experiment Station News, XXIV, No. 2 (April 1952), 13-14, 24. 

YOUNGQUIST, C. V., “Water ‘Our Life Blood,’” Osio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 14-15, 30. 


Fishes, Reptiles, and Amphibians 

ARMBRUSTER, Daniel C., “Pymatuning Walleyes,” in “In Fishing Circles,” Ohio 
Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 8 (August 1951), 18-19. 

ARMBRUSTER, Daniel C., ‘““When ‘Fishing Season’ Opens,” in “In Fishing Circles,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 2 (February 1952), 20-22. 

DUELLMAN, William E., ‘Notes on the Reptiles and Amphibians of Greene County, 
Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LI (1951), 335-341. 

FEAGLES, Robert, ‘Through the Ice on Sandusky Bay,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 2 (February 1952), 8-9. 

KAH, William G., ‘The Largemouth Bass," Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 
7 (July 1952), 1. 

KAH, William G., “Try Bluegills for Real Game Fishin’ and Tasty Eatin’,” Odio 
Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 7 (July 1952), 8-9. 

KINNEY, Ed, “White Bass,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 8 (August 
1951), 1. 

MORGAN, George D., “Life History of the Bluegill,” Obio Conservation Bulletin, 
XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 25, 30-31. 

O'BRIEN, Thomas W., “Most Snakes Are Victims of Propaganda,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5} (May 1952), 14-15. 

“Ohio Has a Smelt Run,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 6. 
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PATRICK, Irvin, “Now You Can Snag ‘em, but You Can’t Gig, Snare or Seine 'em,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5] (May 1952), 6-8. 

PRICE, John W., “A Half-Century-Old Boxturtle, Terrapene carolina caroling 
(Linnaeus), from Northern Ohio,” Copeia, 1951, No. 4, p. 312. 

RHOADES, Rendell, ‘‘Eels—the Bait for Discriminaing Bass,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XV, No. 10 (October 1951), 4-5. Collected for bait in southern Ohio, 

ROBEY, George, “Poor Man’s Trout,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 3 
(August 1951), 12-13. In the Muskingum Conservancy District. 

ROBINSON, Ben C., “Bass Oak Big-Mouths,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 
6 (June 1952), 8-11. 

WHITE, Mark, “An Unforgettable Person,” in “In Fishing Circles,” Obio Con. 
servation Bulletin, X1 [XVI], No. 3 (March 1952), 22-23, 32. Henry A. Koont, 
Guernsey County Wildlife Agent. 


Geology 

ALKIRE, Robert L., Oil and Gas in Perry County (Geological Survey of Ohio, 
Report of Investigations No. 10, Petroleum and Natural Gas Series No. 2). Colum. 
bus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1952. 64p.+-3 folded maps. 

CARMAN, J. Ernest, “The Geology of Toledo and Vicinity,” Northwest Obio 
Quarterly,’ XXIV (1951-52), 10-12. 

Doan Brook (Explorer, Il, No. 5). Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Natural History 
{1951}. [8p.} History of a stream flowing from Shaker Heights to Lake Erie. 

FLINT, Norman K., Geology of Perry County (Division of Geological Survey, Fourth 
Series, Bulletin 48). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1951. 234p. 

Further Studies of Ohio Coals and Oil Shales: Part I, “Some Studies of Ohio Coals 
and Oil Shales,” by Peter O. Krumin; Part II, “Ohio Coals,” by William H. 
Smith; Part III, “Ohio Shales and Cannel Coals,” by Charles H. Bowen (Ohio 
State University Studies, Engineering Series, XX, No. 1; Ohio State University 
Engineering Station Bulletin, No. 143). Columbus, Ohio State University, College 
of Engineering, 1951. 77p. 

Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of Investigations, No. 13 (Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Series No. 3); Part I, “Oil and Gas Well Drilling Statistics for 1951,” 
comp. by Robert L. Alkire; Part II, “Oriskany Sand Study,” by John F. Hall 
“Canton Gas Pool,” by Henry Belden, ‘Excerpts from Ohio Geological Survey 
Reports,” “Wells Drilled in Ohio, 1888-1951,” “Oil, Gas, and Water Well Sample 
Cuttings.”” Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1952. 137p. 

GOLDTHWAIT, Richard P., “Geological Situation of the Orleton Farms Mastodon,” 
Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 5-9. 

High Calcium Limestones in the Area Served by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1951. 105p. 

HUGHES, Everett C., “Accomplishments of Research in the Petroleum Industries,” 
Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XXIII, No. 4 
(October 1951), 9-12, 40-41. Deals particularly with the history of research 
in Ohio. 

JANSSEN, Raymond E., “The History of a River [Ohio River], Scientific American 
CLXXXVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 74-78, 80. 
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JOHNSON, L. E., “Utilization of Lime as a Natural Resource of Ohio,” Ohio State 
University, Engineering Experiment Station News, XXIII, No. 4 (October 
1951), 13-14, 41-42. 

KUGEL, F. O., “Beach Robbery—High Lake Levels Are Pirating Lake Erie Beaches,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 (April 1952), 13, 30. 

KUGEL, F. O., “Shore Erosion,” Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment 
Station News, XXIV, No. 2 (April 1952), 4-6, 22. 

LAMBORN, Raymond E., Additional Analyses of Brines from Ohio (Department 
of Natural Resources, Division of Geological Survey, Report of Investigations, 
No. 11). Columbus, 1952. 56p., 1 map. 

LAMBORN, Raymond E., Limestones of Eastern Ohio (Geological Survey of Ohio, 
Fourth Series, Bulletin 49). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1951. 
377p. 

MELVIN, John H., “Ohio’s Rocks,” Ohio State University, Engineering Experiment 
Station News, XXIV, No. 2 (April 1952), 10-12, 23-24. 

PINCUS, Howard J., “Land Hungry—Lake Erie,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 16-19, 32. 

PINCUS, Howard J., Marjorie L. Roseboom, and Curtis C. Humphries, 1950 
Investigation of Lake Erie Sediments, Vicinity of Sandusky, Ohio (Report of 
Investigations, No. 9). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1951. 37p. 

SMITH, Gilbert E., The Pittsburgh Coal of the Federal Creek Field, with Notes on 
the Surface Geology of Ames Township, Athens County, Ohio (Division of 
Geological Survey, Report of Investigations, No. 14). Columbus, Ohio Division 
of Geological Survey, 1952. 13p. 

STEIDLE, Edward, ‘Mineral Forecast,’ Ohio State University, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station News, XXIII, No. 4 (October 1951), 5-6, 30-37. Conclusions relate 
largely to Ohio. 

STOUT, Wilber, Raymond E. Lamborn, and Downs Schaaf, Brines of Ohio (Geological 
Survey of Ohio, Bulletin 37). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 
1932. 110p. Reprinted, 1951. 

STOUT, Wilber, Generalized Section of Rocks of Ohio (Geological Survey of Ohio, 
Information Circular No. 4). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 
1947. 2p. Reprinted. 

STOUT, Wilber, and G. F. Lamb, Physiographic Features of Southeastern Ohio 
(Geographical Survey of Ohio, Reprint Series No. 1). Columbus, Ohio Division 
of Geological Survey, 1938. 35p. Reprinted, 1952. 

WHITE, George W., Illinoian and Wisconsin Drift of the Southern Part of the 
Grand River Lobe in Eastern Ohio (Geological Survey of Ohio, Report of In- 
vestigations, No. 12). Columbus, Ohio Division of Geological Survey, 1951. 11p. 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 


Insects and Other Invertebrates 
BANKS, William M., “A New Megalura cercaria from Ohio,” Ohio Journal of 
Science, LI (1951), 309-312. 
BROMLEY, S. W., “‘Asilid Notes (Diptera) with Descriptions of Thirty-two New 
Species,” American Museum Novitates, No. 1532 (October 1, 1951). 36p. 
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Contains descriptions of two new Ohio species, Holococephala fusca and Diogmite; 
missouriensis. Paratypes of these species are in the Ohio State Museum. The 
museum also has paratypes of other species described. 

HANAN, Blake B., “An Addition to the Ohio Records of Millepedes,” Ohio Journd 
of Science, LII (1952), 106. 

HINTZ, Howard W., “The Role of Certain Arthropods in Reducing Mosquito 
Populations of Permanent Ponds in Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LI (1951), 
277-279. 

LANGLOIS, Thomas H., “The Mayfly Crop of 1951,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 11 (November 1951), 15, 32. In Lake Erie area. 

LA ROCQUE, Aurele, ‘Molluscan Faunas of the Orleton Mastodon Site, Madison 
County, Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LIT (1952), 10-25. 

RHOADES, Rendell, “The ‘Soft-Craw’ Question,” and ‘‘Gastrolith in Crayfish,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 8 (August 1951), 4-5. 

YEATMAN, Harry C., “A New Subspecies of Cyclopoid Copepod from Wooster, 
Ohio,” Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, LXVII (1951), 255-258, 


Mammals 

BEDNARIK, Karl, “‘Hudson Bay Seal’—Just Plain Ol’ Ohio Muskrat,” Obio 
Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI}, No. 3 (March 1952), 8-9, 32. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “Buckeye Bucks Grow Big Racks,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVI, No. 7 (July 1952), 11, 13. 

GILFILLAN, Merrill C., “The White-Tailed Deer,” Ofio Conservation Bulletin, 
XVI, No. 6 (June 1952), 1. 

HARPER, Arthur, “The Tiny Clamor of the Woods,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, 
XV, No. 11 (November 1951), 12-13. On gray squirrels. 

MARTIN, C. P., “Reynard, the Red—The Country Slicker,” Ohio Conservation 
Bulletin, XVI, No. 2 (February 1952), 7, 22. 

MARTIN, E. D., “Raccoon,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI [XVI], No. 4 
(April 1952), 1. 

MASLOWSKI, Karl, “Red Fox,”’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XVI, No. 1 (January 
1952), 1. 

MORSE, Kermit, “The Woodchucks,”’ Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 10 
(October 1951), 1. 

THOMAS, Edward S., “The Orleton Farms Mastodon,” Ohio Journal of Science, 
LII (1952), 1-5. 

THOMAS, Edward S., and others, The Orleton Farms Mastodon. (Geological Survey 
of Ohio, Reprint Series, No. 4). Columbus, Division of Geological Survey, 1952. 
28p. 

WHITSELL, Dale E., “The Fox Squirrel,” Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XV, No. 9 
(September 1951), 1. 

WOOD, Albert E., ‘Tooth-Marks on Bones of the Oreleton Farms Mastodon,” Ohio 
Journal of Science, LII (1952), 27-28. 


Plants 
HAUCK, Cornelius J., “The History of a Rare Cincinnati Tree, Lea’s Oak (Quercus 
Leana),’’ Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 42-47. 
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KORDA, John W., “Poor, Poor Buckeye, Our State Tree Just Ain’t Worth Much,” 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin, XI, No. 4 [XVI, No. 5} (May 1952), 10-11. 

SEARS, Paul B., and Kathryn H. Clisby, “Pollen Spectra Associated with the Orleton 
Farms Mastodon Site,” Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 9-10. 

SUDIA, Theodore W., “A Statistical Analysis of Twenty Pollen Spectra from a 
Single Stratum of Amanda Bog (Ohio),” Ohio Journal of Science, LII (1952), 
213-215. 

WALP, Russell Lee, “‘Riddell’s Notice of Vegetable Productions Growing Spon- 
taneously in Washington County, Ohio,” Ohio Journal of Science, LI (1951), 
320-332. 

WOLFE, John N., and others, Guide to Ohio Plants: A Teaching Manual of Vascular 
Plants for Use in Field and Laboratory. Columbus, Long’s College Book Co., 
1952. 266p. 


OHIO IN THE WARS 


CATTON, Bruce, Mr. Lincoln’s Army. Garden City, Doubleday & Company, 1951. 
vi+372p. The focus of attention is on General George McClellan from August 1862 
to November 7, 1863. 

CLOPPER, E. N., “The Twin Sisters,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
Bulletin, X (1952), 39-41. Identical cannon cast in Cincinnati and used in the 
battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. 

CROSS, Jasper W., “The Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair, St. Louis, 1864,” 
Missouri Historical Review, XLVI (1951-52), 237-246. Concerns Major General 
W. S. Rosecrans. 

GOLDTHORPE, George Weimer, “The Battle of McDowell, Virginia, May 8, 
1862,” West Virginia History, XIII (1952), 159-214. Ohio troops involved. 
HEFLINGER, W. M., “The War of 1812 in Northwestern Ohio: The Year of 
Victory,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1950-51), 195-210. 

KLEMENT, Frank L., “Economic Aspects of Middle Western Copperheadism,” 
The Historian, XIV, No. 1 (Autumn 1951), 27-44. 

ROSEBOOM, Eugene H., “Southern Ohio and the Union in 1863,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XXXIX (1952-53), 29-44. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
AUER, J. Jeffery, “Cooper Institute: Tom Corwin and Abraham Lincoln,” New 
York History, XXXII (1951), 399-413. 
BERNARD, Kenneth A., “Lincoln and Civil Liberties,” Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, 
VI (1950-51), 357-399. Discusses the Vallandigham incident and other Ohio 
events, 
BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—The Fight for Home Rule,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XI (1951-52), 99-110. 
BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—Gas and Ice Monopolies in 
Toledo,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, X (1950-51), 417-429. 
Discusses monopolies of the 1890's and early 1900's. 
BREMNER, Robert H., “The Civic Revival in Ohio—How Privilege Fights,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, XI (1951-52), 203-214. 
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CLEVELAND, Frank T., “History of the Coroner’s Office in Ohio,” Cincinngj 
Journal of Medicine, XXXIII (1952), 86-87. 

DOWNES, Randolph C., ed., “How Andrew Jackson Settled the Ohio-Michigan 
Boundary Dispute of 1835,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1950-51), 186-199, 

FILLER, Louis, “East and Middle West Concepts of Liberalism in America During 
the Late Nineteenth Century,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
XI (1951-52), 179-202. A number of references to Ohio reformers. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, “John W. Bear, ‘The Buckeye Blacksmith,’” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 262-271. 

GUNDERSON, Robert Gray, ed., ‘Letters from the Washington Peace Conference 
of 1861,” Journal of Southern History, XVII (1951), 382-392. The letters are 
from Reuben Hitchcock, a member of the Ohio delegation at the conference, to 
his brother, Peter Hitchcock, a Republican leader in the Ohio House of Repre. 
sentatives. 

GUNDERSON, Robert G., “Thurlow Weed’s Network: Whig Party Organization in 
1840,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLVIII (1952), 107-118. 

HELFMAN, Harold M., “The Contested Confirmation of Stanley Matthews to the 
United States Supreme Court,” Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
Bulletin, VIII (1950), 155-170. 

KLEMENT, Frank L., “Middle Western Copperheadism and the Genesis of the 
Granger Movement,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXVIII (1951-52), 
679-694. 

MORGAN, Mrs. Mathew S., “How Morrison R. Waite Came to Be Nominated 
Chief Justice of the United States,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, XXIII (1950-51), 
140-144. 

PECKHAM, Howard, “The Ordinance of 1787,” American Heritage, n.s., Ill, No. 3 
(Spring 1952), 46-47. 

POLLACK, Ervin H., Ohio Unreported Judicial Decisions, Prior to 1823; edited 
with historical commentary by Ervin H. Pollack. Indianapolis, Allen Smith ©, 
1952. 286p. 

VAN DYKE, Vernon, and Edward Lane Davis, ‘Senator Taft and American Secutity,” 
Journal of Politics, XIV (May 1952), 177-202. 

WARNER, Landon, “Ohio’s Constitutional Convention of 1912,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 11-31. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BROWN, James Haldane, “United Church Work in Ohio,” Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Journal, XXX (1952), 73-93. 

FOX, Arnold B., “Howells as a Religious Critic,” New England Quarterly, XXV 
(1952), 199-216. Howells’ religious environment, including that of his youth in 
Ohio, is described. 

HELFMAN, Harold M., “The Cincinnati ‘Bible War,’ 1869-1870," Ohio Side 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LX (1951), 369-386. 

JOHNSON, Charles A., “Early Ohio Camp Meetings, 1801-1816,” Ohio Stat 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 32-50. 
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LONGSWORTH, Ferne M., “A Communion Bottle and a Pioneer Preacher,” Allen 
County Historical Society, Reporter, No. 52 (November 1951), 1-4. 

Minutes of the Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 1951. 
Stillwater (P.O., Barnesville, Ohio), [1952]. 

PIERCY, Caroline B., The Valley of God’s Pleasure: A Saga of The North Union 
Shaker Community. New York, Stratford House, 1951. 247p. 

“Record of Lancaster (Ohio) Presbytery, 1809-1811,” Presbyterian Historical Society, 
Journal, XXIX (1951), 173-188. 

SHAW, Henry K., Buckeye Disciples: A History of the Disciples of Christ in Ohio 
(Ohio Christian Missionary Centennial Publication). St. Louis, Bethany Press, 
1952. 504p. 

SMITH, Ophia D., “The Beginnings of the New Jerusalem Church in Ohio,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LXI (1952), 235-261. 

WEINMAN, Melvin, “The Attitude of Isaac Mayer Wise Toward Zionism and 
Palestine,” American Jewish Archives, II, No. 2 (January 1951), 3-23. Mentions 
attitude of Cincinnati press toward Wise’s stand on Zionism. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


CUNNINGHAM, J. W., “Social Security—1827 Style,” Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
XXIII (1950-51), 191-194. Apprenticeship of William Ewing to John Hollister, 
merchant at Perrysburg. 

HALLOWAY, Mark, Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America, 1680- 
1880. New York, Library Publishers, 1951. 231p. Utopian communities in Ohio 
included are Zoar, Equity, Waterliet, White Water, and Utopia. 

NOYES, Edward, “The Civil War Veteran and Social Affairs in Ohio,” Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 201-206. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BROWN, Andrew T., “The Great Lakes, 1850-1851,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 
29-32, 99-104, 185-189. 

BROWN, Dana Thomas, “Historic Shipwrecks of the Great Lakes,” Inland Seas, 
VIII (1952), 3-13. 

DUNCAN, Francis, ‘The Story of the D & C,” Inland Seas, VII (1951), 219-228; 
VIII (1952), 49-55, 90-98. History of the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation 
Company. 

GARD, R. Max, and William H. Vodrey, Jr., The Sandy and Beaver Canal. East 
Liverpool, Ohio, East Liverpool Historical Society, 1952. 210-++2 folded maps. 

The Miami and Evie Canal: Symbol of an Era. (Carillon Park Booklet.) Dayton, 
Ohio, Carillon Park [1952]. 14p. 

MUELLER, Zita A., “The Ohio River: America’s Busy Waterway,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 177-196. 

ODLE, Thomas D., “The American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 1825-1873,” 
Inland Seas, VIL (1951), 237-245; VIII (1952), 23-28, 99-104. 

PRUGH, Daniel F., “The Development and Passing of Street and Interurban 
Transportation Around Columbus,” Franklin County Historical Society, Bulletin, 
IV (1951-52), 19-21. 
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“Steamer Missouri.” A rare lithograph of a steamboat on the Ohio River in the 
forties or fifties, issued by Klauprech & Menzel. Reproduced in the Old Print Shop 
Portfolio, VIII (1949), 236. 

VITZ, Carl, “The Steamboat Comes to the Ohio,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Bulletin, X (1952), 197-214. : 

WAY, Frederick, Jr., Saga of the Delta Queen. Cincinnati, Picture Marine Pub. 
lishing Co., 1951. 128p. 

ZILLMER, A. T., “The Erie-Tashmoo Race,” Inland Seas, VIII (1952), 41-48. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
EAVENSON, Howard N., “Hutchins’ Courses of the Ohio River—A Correction,” 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Bulletin, VIII (1950), 207-210, 
MONTULE, Edouard de, Travels in America, 1816-1817. Translated by Edward D, 
Seeber. Bloomington, Indiana University, 1950. 197p. Traveled from Frankfort, 
Kentucky, through Ohio to Wheeling. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


ALLIANCE HIsTORICAL SociEty, Alliance 
Mrs. Fred R. Donaldson, President 

At the March meeting of the society Melvin Van Winkle was elected to 
the board of trustees, and Mrs. Melvin Van Winkle was elected the society's 
representative to the Stark County Historical Society. 

A current project of the organization is the placing of a marker in the 
od Williamsport Cemetery at the graves of William and Martha Teeters, 
founders of Williamsport in 1827. Williamsport is now incorporated in 
the city of Alliance. Articles of historical interest for a future museum are 
being collected, and the compiling of historical scrapbooks on the city of 
Alliance is being continued. 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Benjamin P. Forbes, President 
Mrs. Robert Hoffman was elected secretary-treasurer of the association 


at the June meeting. Benjamin P. Forbes and Raymond T. Thayer were 
reelected president and vice president respectively. Mrs. Laurence Barrett 
is the historian. 


A special exhibit of European and Chinese porcelain was shown at the 
museum in June. An herb garden has been started by the curators around 
the sundial, which was a recent gift to the association. 

The museum is encouraging the revival of interest in handicrafts. Classes 
in chair caning have been conducted this summer; rug-braiding classes are 
sheduled for fall. The woodworking shop has been opened for the use 
of Explorer Scouts. 

Volume I, No. 2, of The Pioneer was published recently by the association. 


FRELANDS HisToricaL Society, Norwalk 
james E. Dixon, Curator 

The society was the beneficiary of a bequest of $1,500 in the will of 
Mary C. Ransom, a descendant of Huron County pioneers, whose death 
ocurred this spring. Miss Ransom also left to the society her heirlooms, 
antiques, books, and needlework. A condition of the bequest was that the 
society assume care of the family lot and vault at Woodlawn Cemetery. 
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The curator is at present assisting a number of graduate students in 
locating source materials in the society’s library for master’s and doctor's 
theses. 


FIRESTONE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, Akron 
William D. Overman, Librarian 

Jay R. McKee, who holds an M.A. in library science from Kent State 
University, was recently appointed archivist in the place of James N, 
Young, who transferred to another department. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HisToRICAL SociETy, Columbus 
Daniel F. Prugh, Executive Secretary 

Work on the Oral M. Heffner Collection of theatrical photographs and 
volumes of early theater material has been completed. The collection has 
been placed in a new file, and a catalog added. The first public showing 
of the collection will be held on Friday, February 27, 1953, in connection 
with the society's program, ‘The Staging of Early Melodrama in Columbus.” 

Work has begun on a Tour Guide of Franklin County, which will be 
available to the Chamber of Commerce, the Convention Bureau, and similar 
organizations. The guide will sell for twenty-five cents per copy. Both 
the guide and the annual, 50 Events in Franklin County History, will be on 
sale at the Ohio State Fair in 1953. 

The society’s fourth annual meeting will be held in the Ohio Union 
building, Thursday evening, October 23. This will be the first dinner 
meeting for the entire membership. Hugh Huntington, Columbus attorney, 
will speak on ‘The Story of Columbus,” and the senior choir of Central 
High School will sing songs of early Ohio. 


GREAT LAKES HISTORICAL SocIETY, Cleveland 
Clarence S. Metcalfe, Executive Vice President 

L. Quincy Mumford, director of the Cleveland Public Library, was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the society in May to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. J. Kulas, president of the Midland Steel Company. 


GREENE COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Xenia 
S. O. Liming, Vice President 

H. C. Aultman, president and acting president of the society since 1931, 
submitted his resignation in June. Mr. Aultman was a charter member of 
the society, which was organized in June 1929. S. O. Liming is the vice 
president. 





Historical News 


Haves MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MusEuM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 

The Hayes museum and library formed the subject of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society’s program on Sunday, July 27, at 
1:45 P.M. over WBNS-TV, with Norman Dohn as host. 

The director spoke before several organizations and clubs in Fremont 
during May and June, and before the Kiwanis Club, Sandusky, in July, 
on northern Ohio history and the work of the Hayes library and museum. 


HisTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

Members are chartering the Ohio River steamer, the Delta Queen, for a 
historical pilgrimage to Louisville on November 1-2. An interesting program 
in Louisville is planned for Saturday, and the return up the river will be 
made on Sunday. 


LorAIN COUNTY HIsTORICAL SocIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 
Members of the society were guests of the Women’s Benevolence Society 


of the First Congregational Church at Ridgeville for the June meeting, 
which was held in the old town hall at Ridgeville. In July the society held 
a dinner meeting at the Congregational church at Brownhelm, and were 
guests of the organizations of that church for the program which followed. 
The attendance at these two meetings was larger than at any previous meeting 
in the townships, attesting a growing interest in the program of the society. 


Mzics COUNTY PIONEER SOCIETY, Pomeroy 
A. V. Howell, President 

The official board of the society at a recent meeting perfected plans for 
the annual meeting to be held in Pomeroy, September 11. At this meeting 
three amendments to the constitution and bylaws will be proposed: (1) to 
change the name of the society to the Meigs County Pioneer and Historical 
Society; (2) to broaden the membership base to admit younger persons, 
and probably, former residents of Meigs County; and (3) to provide for 
either semiannual or quarterly meetings of the society. 

Activities for the coming year to be considered will include the building 
of a library and museum structure as a permanent home of the society; 
the publication, or at least the preservation of historical manuscripts written 
by the president of the society designed to connect the history of Meigs 
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County with that of the state of Ohio and other parts of the Ohio Valley; 
plans to cooperate with other societies in the celebration of Ohio’s sesqui- 
centennial. 


Excepting only the Grange, the Meigs County Pioneer Society has more 
dues-paid members than any other organization in the county. 

The present officers of the society are: A. V. Howell, president; William 
Scott, vice president; Mrs. Edward Jones, recording secretary; Bess Sandorn, 
corresponding secretary; Wilma Seargent, treasurer; and Frances Klein, pub- 
licity secretary. 


SALEM HIsToRICAL Society, Salem 
Roy W. Harris, President 

The present officers of the society are Roy W. Harris, president; George H. 
Bowman, Jr., vice president; and Cora Smith, secretary-treasurer. Meetings 
are held monthly. 


STARK COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
Donald K. Merwin, President 

In cooperation with the Canton Repository, the Stark County Historical 
Society has completed eighty-nine weekly illustrated stories on ‘Historical 
Stark Churches,” there being that number of churches in the county one 
hundred years old or older. The Repository furnished the photographs and 
engravings and Secretary Heald the write-ups. 

Volume III of The Stark County Story contains about 850 pages and 316 
illustrations instead of 750 pages and 200 illustrations as first announced. 
Secretary Heald did the research and wrote the scripts for the original 
broadcasts, which he has edited for publication. Notwithstanding the in- 
creased size, the price of $11 is as originally announced. 


SUMMIT CouUNTy HistToricaL Society, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 

The annual banquet of the society was held on Thursday evening, 
June 19, at the Grace Reformed Church. On June 8 the Akron Rose 
Society dedicated an old-fashioned rose garden on the grounds of the 
historical society's Perkins Mansion. 

The August issue of the Bulletin carries a list of the burial places of 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War who lived in Summit County. 
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UNION COUNTY HIstorIcAL SociETY, Marysville 
Guy Robinson, President 

The society is continuing the collection of historical papers and documents 
on the history of Union County. Meetings are held quarterly. At a recent 
meeting the president, Guy Robinson, read a paper on the history of sheep 
raising in Union County. 


WARREN COUNTY Historica Society, Lebanon 
Mrs. Edward F. Herrick, President 

The society cooperated in the celebration of Lebanon’s sesquicentennial, 
patticipating in the historical pageant, “At the Sign of the Golden Lamb,” in 
the parade, and in all phases of the daily programs from June 15 through 
June 20. 

The society has had printed a series of post cards of Warren County 
scenes and a Warren County scenic notepaper. 

Hazel Spencer Phillips and Lawrence J. Gray, members of the society, 
have recently published a sixty-one page booklet, Governors of Ohio, with 
a picture and a brief sketch of each of the governors. 


WELLSVILLE HIsTORICAL SociEty, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 

Plans are being made for the purchase of the Aten property located on 
State Routes 39 and 7 by the Wellsville Historical Society and the Carnegie 
library Board. The old stone house, the oldest in Wellsville, was erected 
in 1811 by Henry Aten, who flatboated produce to New Orleans. It will 
be restored and maintained jointly by the two organizations as a river 
museum and library. This will be the first museum to be devoted exclusively 
to river material. The society sponsored the “kick-off” dinner and is in 
charge of raising a fund of between $6,000 and $7,000 in material, labor, 
and money, which will be needed to repair and restore the property. Money 
contributions may be mailed to Miss Louella Thompson, treasurer, Wellsville 
Historical Society, Box 101, Wellsville, Ohio. Gifts of building materials 
and labor will be cheerfully received by Edgar Davidson, president of the 
society. Materials dealing with river affairs are being sought, and any 
Persons having such materials to loan or contribute to the museum are 
invited to contact Clarence Bell, 610 Main Street, Wellsville, Ohio. The 
library and museum will be opened in 1953 as a part of Wellsville’s ob- 
srvance of the Ohio sesquicentennial. 
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One of the early events in the sesquicentennial celebration at Wellsville 
will be a train trip in observance of the anniversary of the arrival in the 
town of the first train from a Lake Erie port on February 14, 1852, 
inaugurating the ‘Second Century of Service’ over the route. The historical 
society will re-create the ceremonies of 101 years ago as recorded in a 
contemporary newspaper, the Wellsville Patriot. Another sesquicentennial 
event will be the re-creation of the ride and raid of General John Hunt 
Morgan on Sunday, July 26, 1863, which is scheduled for Sunday, July 26, 
1953 (minety years later). Material collected by the society will be used, 
including a carefully checked route, the work of Vice President Don 
Newbold. 

The society sponsored a motorcade in August to historic Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio. Vice President Newbold is the tour chairman. 


WESTERN RESERVE HIsTORICAL Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 

A special number of the Historical Society News with a map showing 
the location of the society’s buildings, and an account of the physical 
plant, the collections, and the services available, was issued in August. 

The Women’s Advisory Council has sponsored three one-day historical 
tours: to Lake County, including Shandy Hall and the Matthews House 
in Painesville; to Kinsman, North Bloomfield, and Burton; and to the 
Firelands. The council is also planning a series of lectures and other pro- 
grams for the third Wednesday of each month during the winter. 

Preceding the national conventions of the political parties, the society, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Advisory Council, held two pre- 
convention meetings. On June 25, the Republican women presented in- 
formation and arguments in favor of the two principal candidates to come 
before the Chicago convention. The Democratic women held a similar 
meeting on July 9. They were preliminary to a ladies’ ‘‘Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate” to be held in October to debate the issues of the campaign. 

A special exhibit, A Quest for Power, has been installed recently. It 
includes guns, sabers, gorgets, shako plates, and other items not recently 
exhibited, from the David Z. Norton Collection of Napoleonana. It supple- 
ments the permanent Napoleon exhibit. 

The Shaker materials in the New York State Library—about 12,000 
pages—have been microfilmed and added to the library collection. Added 
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also were 400 exposures of Connecticut Land Company records from the 
same source. 

The society employed Dorcas Strong for the summer months to catalog 
maps. 


WyaNnpoT COUNTY HistToricAL Society, Upper Sandusky 
Charles P. Artz, President 

A column devoted to pioneer incidents in Wyandot County appears each 
week in the Upper Sandusky Chief-Union. Secretary Harry E. Kinley is 
making the research for these articles. 

The society is promoting the reopening of the Indian spring at Upper 
Sandusky. 


About Historians 

Bernard Weisberger has been appointed assistant professor of history at 
Antioch College for the academic year 1952-53. 

Louis Filler has published recently the following articles: “Arts and the 
Man,” in the Midwest Journal (Winter 1951-52); ‘‘Parrington and Carlyle: 
Cross-Currents in History and Belles-Lettres,” in the Antioch Review 
(Summer 1952), and “East and Middle West: Concepts of Liberalism in 
America During the Late Nineteenth Century,” in the American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology. Dr. Filler now holds a faculty study fellow- 
ship from the American Council of Learned Societies for half-time work in 
exploring aspects of anthropology, sociology, and psychology and their 
possibilities for the study of American civilization. He has also a grant-in- 
aid from the Social Science Research Council to further work on his book 
on Abolition and Reform. 

Irwin Abrams will supervise the work and field trips of a team of 
five German students and one instructor sent to Antioch College by the 
United States Department of State to study democratic organization and 
student government at Antioch and neighboring colleges. 





Hilmar G. Grimm has been promoted from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of history at Capital University. 





Philip L. Ralph, head of the department of history at Lake Erie College, 
has recently been awarded the thirtieth fellowship of the Eugene Saxton 
Memorial Trust to assist him in an interpretive study of Western civilization 
in which he is engaged. 
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Richard G. Salomon of the department of history at Kenyon College 
had an article, “A Fuseli Drawing in the Huntington Library,” in the 
Huntington Library Quarterly (May 1952). Dr. Salomon also contributed 
an article, ‘‘Prunksuppliken in einer amerikanischen Sammlung,” to the 
Stengel-Festschrift published at Cologne, Germany, this year. 





The Economic History Association held its twelfth annual meeting at 
Oberlin College on September 12-13. The theme was ‘The Evolution of 
Modern Business Organization and Management.” John G. B. Hutchins 
of Cornell University was chairman of the program committee; Thomas 
LeDuc of Oberlin served as chairman of the committee on local arrange. 
ments. This was the first meeting of the association in the Middle West, 

The Mind of the Middle Ages, 200-1500 A.D. by Frederick B. Attz, 
chairman of the history department at Oberlin, is now in press. 





Ohio University’s Annual Summer Conference on Current Problems and 
World Affairs was held this year on July 14-15, again under the direction 
of A. T. Volwiler, chairman of the department of history. The topic of this, 
the seventh of such conferences, was ‘““The Middle East in World Affairs 
Today.” Principal speakers were Samuel K. C. Kopper, acting director of 
the department of state’s office of Near Eastern affairs; Nasrollah Saifpour 
Fatemi, a former member of the Iranian Parliament, now a lecturer in the 
department of oriental languages and literature at Princeton University; 
and Miss Affife Sayin, a native of Turkey, now a member of the staff of 
the department of economics at Marietta College. 





William Williams has resigned his instructorship in the department of 
history at Ohio State University to accept an assistant professorship at the 
University of Oregon. New instructors in the department, beginning 
October 1, 1952, are Clayton Roberts and James Smith. 

Sidney N. Fisher, associate professor of history at Ohio State, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from the university to become director of 
publications for the Middle East Institute and editor of the Middle East 
Journal with offices at 1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
He will fill the post during the absence of the present director, who has 
received a grant to travel and study in the Near East for the year. 
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Myron L. Tripp, chairman of the department of history at Dayton Bible 
Institute, will teach part-time each academic quarter of the current year at 
Wilberforce University. 





Zenos E. Hawkinson, associate professor of history at Youngstown 
College from September 1950 to July 1952, became professor of history at 
North Park Junior College, North Chicago, Illinois, in September 1952. 

Stephen V. Fulkerson, who has been pursuing graduate study at the 
University of Chicago, was named associate professor of history at Youngs- 
town College, effective in September 1952. 





Three World War II veterans who were recalled to active duty during 
the current emergency are expected to complete their tours of duty in the 
neat future and return to the Historical Office, Headquarters Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. They are: Lt. E. C. Snyder, 
It. M. J. Miller, Jr., and Lt. (Navy) C. R. Rowdybush. 

A conference of field historians. was held at Headquarters Air Materiel 
Command on August 12-13. 

Dr. M. Maurer has an article in the July 1952 issue of the London 
quarterly Music and Letters. The title of the article is “Alexander Malcolm 
in America.” 





Western Reserve Academy has on hand a limited number of copies of 
Dr. Frederick C. Waite’s Western Reserve University, The Hudson Era, 
which it will distribute to any libraries interested, as long as the supply 
sts, for the cost of mailing. This volume, a five hundred and fifty page 
history of the early years of Western Reserve College and Academy at 
Hudson, Ohio, from 1826 to 1882, is a source of much authentic informa- 
tion about the educational and social history of the Western Reserve which 
should be a valuable addition to any library. The academy will be glad 
to forward one or more copies upon request at the rate of fifty cents per 
volume to cover handling, or the books may be picked up without charge 
at the dean’s office at the academy. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Preliminary Inventory, Record Group 10, Indian Affairs. Compiled by 
Manuscript Division, Public Archives of Canada. (Ottawa, King’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, 1951. 14+xiiip., appendices and index.) 


The manuscript division of the Public Archives of Canada has launched 
a series of inventories to describe in some detail all its collections. Each of 
the publications will be concerned with a particular section of the manv- 
scripts in the public archives. ‘Record Groups” are divisions of official 
public records which have been continuously in the custody of some branch 
of government, and ‘‘Manuscript Groups” are parallel series composed of 
photocopies or transcripts of manuscripts in other depositories, private 
papers, and other nonofficial materials. 

The present preliminary inventory, the first of the series to be published, 
is concerned with all the records of the Indian affairs branch and its 
predecessors which were transferred to the public archives up to June 
1951. The history of the management of Indian affairs in Canada is a 
rather complicated story. At first, officers at the various military posts acted 
as agents and liaison between the Indians and the English. In 1755, how- 
ever, it was found expedient to appoint a full-time superintendent, the 
first being the well known Sir William Johnson. Jurisdiction over Indian 
affairs has since passed through many officials with changing titles and 
has been under supervision of a number of various governmental depatt- 
ments. Since 1950 the Indian affairs branch has been attached to the 
department of citizenship and immigration. 

Notwithstanding the complexity of this story, Record Group 10 lends 
itself to a simple and efficient organization. The records are arranged to 
give a picture of the agency from which they were created; and then the 
agencies are grouped under functional headings. 

Until 1860 responsibility for the expense and management of Indian 
affairs was under imperial control. The administrative records of this 
period, 1755-1860, conveniently form a unit of this inventory. These 
contain not only items of Canadian history, but also many matters of 
interest to American history, such as Pontiac, the Six Nations, Sir William 
Johnson, and an Indian council held at Albany. After 1860 the Indian 
department was placed under ministerial control. The administrative records 
of this second division are mainly concerned with routine matters. They 
also include some valuable indices of other manuscript sources. A third 
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gction of the inventory concerns itself with the records of the field 
superintendencies of the Indian department. The last contains the Indian 
land records, which are listed chronologically and by land superintendency. 

The item entries of this publication consist of a descriptive title, such 
as pay lists, Indian conferences, letter books, correspondence, account books, 
and minutes. Inclusive dates, a volume designation of location in the public 
atchives, and an indication of shelf size are included. These are followed 
by a brief description of a calendar nature. 

Two appendices are a valuable addendum to the inventory. One lists 
senior administrative officers in Indian affairs chronologically and by office. 
The other, “Who Was Who and When,” is an alphabetical table of 
functionaries of all sorts with brief biographical statements of concern to 
Indian affairs. Otherwise evasive information is readily available in these 
tables. 

This and the other inventories to follow are designed to enable scholars 
to predetermine in some detail the contents of the vast manuscript collec- 
tions of the Public Archives of Canada. Such a project is always welcome, 
especially when it concerns as important manuscript depositories as those 
in Ottawa. 


Ohio State University DWIGHT L. SMITH 


American Folk Decoration. By Jean Lipman, with Practical Instruction by 
Eve Meulendyke. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. xii+163p., 
line illustrations, maps as end papers. $10.00.) 


Once upon a time this reviewer was moved to paint a child’s toy chest. 
It seemed a gay undertaking at the moment; it would recall the spirit of 
American folk decoration with its fresh charm, its directness, its naiveté. 
Peter Hunt’s glib formulas were cursorily dismissed as lacking the true 
character. This must be worthy of its blonde-tressed recipient, and an 
enthusiastic if not very well-stocked memory was called on. But time, as 
is its pre-Christmas habit, began to press while the American folk decorator 
turned out to be as naif as a Prussian drill sergeant. Nevertheless, the toy 
chest was somehow ready by Christmas Eve, if slightly tacky, and a vast 
tespect for the American folk decorator’s sophistication and disciplined art 
had been born. 

If Mrs. Lipman’s useful book had been available, a measure of mental 
anguish might have been avoided, even if respect for the American folk 
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decorator might have been diminished, due to the ease and practicality of 
the how-to-do-it instruction furnished concurrently by Eve Meulendyke, 
Unimportant and personal though such a loss would have been, it must 
inevitably be shared by future users of the book, since, well though the 
Meulendyke job has been done, the life and energy, the often wry in. 
dividual accent of American folk decoration cannot be reduced to a set of 
dress-maker’s patterns except at the cost of that life and personal flavor, 

But the book shows the original sources abundantly and with discreet 
scholarship. Beginning with pleasant end-paper maps of the chief productive 
centers of the Middle Atlantic and New England states, with borders of 
typical decorative motifs, the book arranges its material into chapters on 
Decorated Furniture, Decorative Accessories, two especially attractive sections 
on Ornamented Tinware and Stenciled and Painted Fabrics, followed by 
Architectural Decoration with a surprising series of wall paintings, Coach 
and Sign Painting, and finally that remarkable survival of the medieval 
illuminator’s craft, Fractur Designs. Each chapter, and here lies the book's 
chief value, has a historical introduction, and a useful bibliography is 
appended. 

The American folk decorator may not have added much to the repertory 
of motifs he brought with him across the Atlantic, not even as much 
perhaps as his fellows added to the mother tongue in adapting inherited 
speech to the different demands of a new soil and climate and an emerging 
republican society, but he applied his graphic language with the same in- 
genuity and often striking originality his mechanical brothers showed in 
architecture and engineering. His originality was unfortunately short-lived, 
corresponding exactly to the colonial and early Federal periods. When 
it met the machine, represented here by such industrial harbingers as the 
Hitchcock chair, it flared briefly in spirited competition and then sank to 
the prosaic uniformity of contemporary American life. How great a price 
of color, charm, and personal texture has been paid for that industrial 
uniformity is only too evident in Mrs. Lipman’s valuable book. 


Cincinnati Art Museum Puitip R. ADAMS 


A History of the Hemp Industry in Kentucky. By James F. Hopkins 
(Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1951. xii+240p., bibliography 
and index. $4.00.) 


The history of American agriculture is a field which has attracted in- 
creasing attention in recent years. As a result, we no longer suffer from 4 
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lack of general works or surveys of an overall nature. We do need, however, 
a great many more studies of the development of agriculture in restricted 
areas—natural economic regions, states, or even counties—and of different 
branches of the industry, on either a local or national scale. Unfortunately, 
few historians can contemplate with equanimity the drudgery involved in such 
projects, for they find that the source materials on which they must rely, no 
matter how abundant they may be, are widely scattered. Any scholar, there- 
fore, who, like the author of this book, by embarking on such a venture, 
enables us to see a few trees instead of the same old forest, is deserving of 
our warmest commendation. 

The hemp industry in Kentucky was confined to a group of counties 
centering on Lexington, and even here it was predominantly merely one 
aspect of a scheme of general farming. It owed its importance in this 
region to special characteristics of the soil, access to Ohio River trans- 
portation, the availability of Negro labor, and the demands of the frontier 
for cordage and of the cotton planters of the lower Mississippi Valley for 
rope and bagging. Agricultural societies occasionally tried to foster the 
industry by promoting competitions and offering prizes, but there is nothing 
to show that their activities were of much more real importance than similar 
ones elsewhere. The industry was handicapped throughout by the strong 
competition of northern European hemp and hempen products. Russian 
hemp had the advantages of being cleaner and more uniform, and of being 
water rotted rather than dew rotted. The Kentucky hemp industry was 
likewise ultimately weakened by the competition of cheaper oriental fibers 
such as manila hemp (abaca) and jute, by the introduction, beginning about 
adecade before the Civil War, of iron bands for baling cotton, and by the 
disappearance of the sailing vessel. Under these conditions the growing of 
hemp was characterized by wide cyclical swings, from its inception in pioneer 
Kentucky through its decline in the 1880’s and 1890's to its spasmodic 
revivals during the two recent world wars. 

This study is a careful history of the industry in Kentucky, but one 
integrated into the general history of hemp growing in the United States. 
Though it is of necessity mostly concerned with the vicissitudes of the 
business, it devotes considerable attention to the techniques. The methods 
of production described are those which actually prevailed, not the ideal 
methods advocated by this or that reformer. It is only too apparent from 


these descriptions that there was little technical progress in the industry, 
Virtually the same procedures and implements (except for the self-rake 
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reaper, introduced around 1900) being used in the early twentieth century 
as a hundred years before. As much more reliance was placed on machinery 
in the few other states which from time to time offered competition to 
Kentucky, it would appear that the comparative backwardness characteristic 
of Kentucky in this respect was a result of the dependence from first to last 
on Negro labor. Some attention is given to the manufacturing of hemp 
in Kentucky by the bagging establishments and ropewalks. Though this 
account is entirely adequate, it will take on added significance if it is 
compared with the somewhat parallel descriptions in Samuel E. Morrison's 
Ropemakers of Plymouth (Boston, 1950). Of the other matters dealt with, 
perhaps the most significant is the share taken by the Kentucky hemp growers 
in the promotion of the protective-tariff phase of Henry Clay’s American 
System, especially as exemplified in the tariff of 1824. 

The book is based on a wide variety of sources, mostly printed, as must 
be true of any agricultural history. These are used honestly and intelligently. 
The critical bibliography is good, and so is the index. The writing is clear 
and straightforward, with a welcome absence of unnecessary economic 
jargon. There is only one sentence over which the author (and his editor 
too) must have dozed, and which leaves this reviewer in a fascinated 
bafflement. It is stated, with reference to hemp breaking (p. 63), that 
“two hundred pounds was not an unusually high production for a skilled 
workman ... and in recent years from one to three hundred pounds was 
considered the average.” Surely this must mean the range. In any case, it 
is merely a slip. The important thing is that this study will tell any historian 
about all he is ever likely to need to know concerning the background, 
evolution, and decline of the Kentucky hemp industry. 


Marietta College RoBERT L. JONES 


Women Camp Followers of the American Revolution. By Walter Hatt 
Blumenthal. (Philadelphia, George S. McManus Company, 1952. 104p, 
appendix and bibliography. $3.75.) 


This monograph is a short study of those women of both the British 
and American armies who accompanied their men into the field. For the 
most part, the book is concerned with a statistical analysis of the numbers 
of women (and children) who straggled along with the armies, and the 
extent to which they depended upon public support for their existence. 

The term “camp follower” one generally associates with ambulatory 
prostitution. As employed in this work, the term includes all those women 
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with the armies from Martha Washington down to the most base of 
womanhood. To a great extent, particularly in the second of the two sections 
of this thin volume, ‘Camp Women Under Washington,” the emphasis 
is placed upon the legal wives of officers and enlisted men. 

In comparing the section on the camp women of the British army with 
that of the camp women with the American forces, one feels that perhaps 
the author is a bit harsh with the treatment of the former. While the British 
were pethaps more forthright in their approach to the problem of women 
about the camps, it would seem that the Americans, being on home ground, 
pethaps had fewer women actually going along with the army for any 
length of time, but probably had as high a percentage, if not higher, of 
transitory followers. 

In attempting to allay the moral horrors of these camp followers, the 
author points out that the cleanliness, neatness of uniform, and preparation 
of food in the American army was due to the presence of women. While 
this might all have been true, it makes one wonder how modern armies 
get through the wars without “women on the ration.” 

On the whole, this study is a disappointing one; disappointing in that it 
has the potential for a great story. Badly organized and unreadably written, 
it lacks throughout a complete and enlightening study of any particular 
point. That General Howe's mistresses delayed him in New York perhaps has 
some historical significance, but if such was the case, the author skipped 
on to another point without making the first one. Questions such as, what 
did the women do in the field of nursing, how actually did the women live, 
how did they behave in battle, are left generally unanswered. Only slighting 
ference is made to what the reviewer feels should be salient points for 
study, 

This book is a beginning, albeit a poor one, for what should be an im- 
portant study. Little has ever been done to write the story of these women 
heretofore, and Mr. Blumenthal does little to raise the curtain of existing 
ignorance. 


Anthony Wayne Parkway Board RICHARD C. KNOPF 


Harvey Firestone, Free Man of Enterprise. By Alfred Lief. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 318p., illustrations and index. $3.00.) 


America’s industrial greatness of the past half century developed when 
litge-scale corporate production replaced the scattered, decentralized pattern 
of economic enterprise. Where formerly production had been local, in- 
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dividualistic, and economically ‘‘wasteful,” modern industry grew into 
unified national concentrations, technically “efficient,” intricately “co. 
operative,” and with effective control lodged in the hands of a hierarchy, 
In the career of Harvey S. Firestone, a Columbiana County, Ohio, farm boy 
whose imaginative thinking and business ingenuity helped pioneer the 
development of rubber manufacturing in this country, was mirrored the 
modern industrial revolution. The “rubber-tired carriage” helped put 
America on wheels, accelerated the growth of the automobile industry, 
brought about the speed and economy of motor-truck delivery, gave the 
farmer a better tractor, and ushered in vast and onerous social problems, 
Harvey S. Firestone’s business methods, quarrels, social concepts, and mis- 
adventures have formed part of the historical mechanism of this country. 

Alfred Lief’s eulogistic study has overemphasized the homey and personal 
life of Harvey S. Firestone. In a flattering series of folksy anecdotes which 
he has gathered from Firestone’s friends and neighbors, Mr. Lief has 
portrayed the personality of Firestone as an unbelievably benign character, 
devoid of taint or blemish. Here is Firestone in knee pants, to whom 
McGuffey’s readers “unfolded visions and ideas’’; here is the “self-confident” 
Firestone traveling and selling in the Middle West; here is the “rubber- 
conscious” Firestone who came to Akron and organized in 1900 the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company; here is Firestone who “‘liked action” 
and who fought for leadership in the feverish market of rubber compe- 
tition; here is Firestone exhilarated by his intimate camping trips with 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, and John Burroughs; here is Firestone the 
businessman, searching for economical manufacturing procedures, better 
distribution techniques, and cheaper home-grown raw rubber; and here is 
Firestone, proud parent, philanthropist, and civic leader. 

What Mr. Lief’s account lacks is a broader perspective and serious 
judgment of the significance of Firestone’s works and days as they con- 
tributed to the overall picture of a new moral climate and national social 
philosophy. To be sure, Firestone was a giant in his personal force and 
character, a man great in plan and action, but his career must be considered 
as part of a greater show of opposing social, political, and economic ideas. 
The years of his life, 1868-1938, influenced and were affected by the general 
course of American history. This phase, however, has been minimized in 
Lief’s biography. The author has made only scant mention and evaluation 
of the relationship between the career of this “Free Man of Enterprise” 
and the changing trends and backdrop of the contemporary American scene 
—social tensions, labor unrest, Wilsonian reforms, Republican “normalcy,” 
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New Deal legislation, and the reactions of courts, lawmakers, churches, and 
ghools to the newly fashioned pecuniary philosophy. 

This reviewer does not imply that Mr. Lief should have written his 
biography in anger or should have dispraised Firestone’s moral courage and 
sbsolute honesty. Rather, Mr. Lief’s past writings, his admirable works on 
Senator George Norris and Justices Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis D. 
Brandeis, have caused the reader to expect from his pen objective and 
gasitive scholarship, not only stressing the inner logic behind the march of 
ideas, institutions, and events, but maintaining a proper historical perspective 
ind chronological balance. In his study of Harvey S. Firestone, however, 
Mr. Lief has been only a bemused and loving biographer, lingering so 
lng over letters, scraps of conversation, memories of teachers and friends 
that, despite his considerable skill, the final work has been unimpressive. 


Ar Research and Development Command HAROLD M. HELFMAN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Hoosier Caravan: A Treasury of Indiana Life and Lore. Selected, with 
comment, by R. E. Banta. (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1951. 
xilit+499p. $5.00.) 


Whether the Hoosier writer was closer to Turner’s frontier, closer to a 
ingle folk-tradition uncomplicated by a diversified economy, or merely 
doser to the Chicago Renaissance and its book publishers, Ohioans must 
idmit that Hoosier means more to editors and historians of literature than 
Buckeye does. Whatever the causes, we must congratulate our Crawfords- 
ville neighbor R. E. Banta and his lively publisher, the Indiana University 
Press, for their excellent work of native piety. 

The book is less an anthology of Indiana writers than an anthology of 
witing on Indiana, stretched on an historical matrix and illuminated by the 
bubbling comments of the editor. Beginning with the migratory and other 
auses of the Hoosier character, the selections proceed in roughly chrono- 
gical order to the conquest and its aftermath of Indian raids and struggling 
ttlements, to the idealism of embryo education, Rappite and Owenite 
Utopias, and Underground Railroad, to the realities of pioneer society, 
Civil War, and the Gaudy Age of Grant to Harrison, to the Golden Age 
of Crawfordsville letters in late nineteenth century and the “renaissance” 
of twentieth-century letters in the “sinful” twenties; they close with skilful 
ttference to the eternal Indiana of the outdoors. 

Nothing reads with such fascination as the literature of childhood and 
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adolescence, and that is in the main what we have here. Sandford Coy’; 
youthful heroes run the gauntlet of the injuns and Simon Girty; Samuel 
Ginger at twelve encounters the mysteries of the hunt and “the wizard of 
Loblolly”; A. B. Guthrie’s hero flies from the authority of a bullying 
father only to meet evil in a swindling city-slicker and injustice from the 
whip of the sheriff; Edward Eggleston renounces the crudities of his native 
state in his figure of the Schoolmaster, a “frail young intellectual” scarcely 
older and distinctly outclassed in most things by his yokel students. In 
Ross Lockridge’s Raintree County the fifteen-year-old Johnny Shawnessy 
discovers sex and violence and adult evil, but none of them spoil his 
Fourth of July or his swelling American dream. James Whitcomb Riley 
sentimentalizes about the Old Man and his soldier son who makes the 
hardened surgeon weep, about the palpitations of another father for his 
marriagable daughter, and about the ineffable Little Orphant Annie, who 
uses the “Gobble-uns” to make you ‘“‘mind yer parunts” much as her 
Chicago Tribune reincarnation minds the Eternal Verities with caricatures 
of professors and labor leaders. Tarkington’s Penrod and Willie Baxter 
are absent, perhaps because they were so universally conceived, but we 
have a poisonously snobbish Georgie Amberson Minafer, eleven and 
sharing only a Fauntleroy suit with “the fabulous little Cedric.” Young 
Dreiser dawns into the world of glamor and sin in the persons of his 
brother Paul Dresser and an attractive madam, while Maurice Thompson 
recalls a poker-playing transvestite. Jessamine West describes the youthful 
disillusionment of a Quaker boy who flees his family’s leading-strings to 
fight Morgan’s Raiders; Albert Beveridge speaks with sense and restraint 
about the boyhood and youth of Lincoln; Lew Wallace flaunts his adolescent 
skills against “the elders who may have predestined him to the gallows’; 
George Ade as a Purdue undergraduate discovers the theater; and Ben 
Riker gives us a child’s view of the Gentry Brothers’ Dog and Pony Show. 
Margaret Jackson describes the Hoosier madness of basketball, and one of 
its “‘most tragic problems, that of the boy who is too short to make the 
team” (good Hoosier that he is, he becomes a cheerleader). Elmer Davis, 
who escaped to the international scene, still can rouse himself to a boy's 
cheer for the Ohio River country: “We were wearing pants when the 
up-staters still went around in bearskins.” Ernie Pyle, wherever he went, 
never got far from his father and mother, but he is honest about it in 
Home Country. The superb Kin Hubbard tells us an immoral fable about 
Mort Pine, a youthful bank robber in revolt against his mother, who is 4 
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specialist in uplift work. All is not Stardust for Hoagy Carmichael, who 
stands there with his college band, “‘six little children of jazz, brave in 
long pants, and then the candle sputters out and we are afraid.” Edwin 
Way Teale’s Dune Boy discovers the transiency of life in the death of 


a tree. 

The best of the selections, on the whole, are in this reminiscent and 
myth-making tradition—Guthrie, West, Beveridge, Ade, Tarkington, Pyle, 
Hubbard, and Teale. Strangely enough, the most effective pieces to escape 
the adolescent horizon are by three women. Mary Catherwood reflects with 
adult humor and irony on the trauma of a railroad train, Emily Kimbrough 
does a Thurber on her Grandmother Wiles, and Juliet Strauss writes with 
wit on “The Sin of Trying to Be Too Good.” Even Gene Stratton Porter 
manages to talk ‘‘without romantic trimmings” of a Bird of the Limberlost. 
Pethaps the women in general grew up earlier than the men, or settled 
down with more compliance and less boast, or manifested their fabulous 
instinctive sense of reality. We know that even women could slip, as Mrs. 
Porter did in her best-sellers. But Banta at least gives us no Sweet Singers 
of Indiana who are women. That role is reserved for the emasculated 
Riley, and for Banta’s candidate for worst poet of the ages, James Buchanan 
Elmore, who, from the outset of his poem on The Monon Wreck, when 
“The engineer opes the steam chest throes,” to the pinioned man who 
moans “Cut, oh, cut my leg away!’’, sustains a frantic note of magnificent 
consistency. We could do worse than close with a larger sample of the poem: 


But there they laid on the crimson snow— 
Their hearts have ceased to ebb and flow; 
Quite as cold as a frozen chunk, 

With a lady’s heart upon a stump. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS LEE UTLEY 


Kincaid: A Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis. By Fay-Cooper Cole and others. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. xv+385p., illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


This volume is the second major report by the department of anthropology 
of the University of Chicago on their archaeological explorations in Illinois. 
The first report, Rediscovering Illinois, published in 1937, presented a 
summary of excavations in Fulton County in central Illinois, while Kincaid 
is a summary of excavations in the southern part of the state. The Kincaid 
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site is located in southern Massac and the adjoining portion of Pope 
County along the Ohio River between the mouths of the. Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers. It was this strategic location along the Ohio near its 
major tributaries from the south, plus the near conjunction of the Wabash 
to the east and the proximity of the Mississippi to the west which prompted 
Cole and his associates to concentrate their archaeological summer field 
school in the Kincaid area from 1934 to 1942. Their hopes in regard to 
the archaeological richness of the region were amply fulfilled, and the report 
bears witness to the long and varied occupancy of the area in prehistoric 
times. 

The report has a general introduction to the Kincaid area which presents 
the cultural sequence and the main characteristics of the archaeological 
units. The second chapter is a summary of the results of the excavations 
in the main village and mound area. Six mounds were wholly or partially 
explored, while three major areas in the village site were tested. The materials 
recovered are described in the following chapter, while chapter four presents 
an interpretation of the age of the Kincaid component as determined by 
tree ring dates, and of the cultural relations of this large Mississippi site. 
Separate chapters are devoted to three pre-Mississippi pattern components 
from the Kincaid area. These are Lewis, a late Woodland (post-Hopewell) 
culture; Baumer, an early Woodland (pre-Hopewell) culture; and’ Faulkner, 
a pre-ceramic complex which is the earliest material from the southem 
Illinois area. The summary and conclusions interpret the time position and 
cultural correlations of the entire archaeological occupation. A significant 
portion of the volume contains four appendices. These deal with dendro- 
chronology at Kincaid by Robert Bell; with a statistical study of ceramic 
changes within certain selected Kincaid units by Kenneth Orr; with a 
Kincaid trait list selected by John W. Bennett; and with an analysis of 
textile weaves by Charles Wilder. 

The field work and the laboratory analysis offer a long cross section of 
prehistory in the lower Ohio Valley, which begins with the lithic remains 
of the Indians when they were in a relatively simple hunting-fishing- 
gathering stage and living in rather small bands. This late Faulkner archaic 
occupation is a regional variant of a general cultural level which was wide- 
spread over the entire area east of the Rocky Mountains. The next cultural 
development is called Baumer in southern Illinois and is characterized by 
the first pottery to appear, the first houses which are rectangular in form, 
and the first appearance of polished stone, celts, grooved axes, bell pestles, 
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and other indications of a more advanced culture. It is possible that at 
this time the Baumer people were agricultural, but there is no definite 
evidence from excavated sites to prove this. By and large the Baumer 
complex is on a time level and in a cultural stage which is akin to the 
Adena culture of the central Ohio Valley. A curious feature of this report 
is the absence of Hopewell occupation in the area. 

The next cultural group in point of time is the Lewis Focus, which 
belongs at the beginning of the late Woodland period in the north. This 
post-Hopewell development is a marked decline from the Hopewell level 
in most all of the cultural data with which the archaeologist is able to 
deal. However, Lewis either foreshadows or becomes changed by developing 
Mississippi centers to the west and south, for some of its traits, such as 
rim incising and lugs on the pottery, and smaller projectile points, are 
indicative of the approach of the Mississippi period. 

Most of the field and laboratory work at Kincaid was devoted to the 
large Middle Mississippi village and pyramidal mounds and the materials 
obtained from those areas. Kincaid was one of the largest settlements in 
the lower Ohio Valley and is an excellent representative of this closing 
phase of the Indian occupation. It is on the same time level as most of the 
Fort Ancient sites but was culturally more advanced. Analyses of the ceramic 
and other features indicate significant cultural changes within the Mississippi 
occupation and clearly show strong cultural connections with the western 
Kentucky-Tennessee areas as well as with southeastern Missouri. Tree-ring 
dates indicate the Kincaid component was occupied from at least 1523 
to some time after 1613. 

This volume is a significant and valuable contribution to the steadily 
growing scientific literature of the prehistory of the Mississippi Valley. 
Dr. Cole and his associates have provided one of the few descriptions of 
a large Middle Mississippi complex. Specialists in the archaeology of the 
atea will find a number of interpretations which are open to question, and 
cettain sections of the analysis of the excavation are not too clear. I believe 
that the descriptions of the cultural complexes of Early, Middle, and Late 
Kincaid are somewhat skewed toward the late end of the Mississippi 
occupation. Early Kincaid, as characterized in this volume, should not be 
equated with an early Mississippi cultural complex which is known in other 
ateas to be a much simpler and less florescent archaeological assemblage. 


Museum of Anthropology JAMEs B. GRIFFIN 
University of Michigan 
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Up the Missouri With Audubon: The Journal of Edward Harris. Edited by 
John Francis McDermott. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951, 
xv+222p., appendices and index. $3.75.) 


This is an account of Edward Harris’ journey with John James Audubon 
up the Missouri to the Yellowstone in the summer of 1843. Harris was 
a well-to-do gentleman farmer of Moorestown, New Jersey, and a patron 
and friend of Audubon. His name has been perpetuated in three birds 
described by Audubon: Harris’ Woodpecker, Dryobates villosus harrisi 
(Audubon); Harris’ Hawk, Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi (Audubon); and 
Harris’ Sparrow, Zonotrichia querula (Nuttall). 

On March 11 the party assembled at Philadelphia: Audubon; Harris; 
“old John G. Bell,” a taxidermist; Isaac Sprague, an artist; and Lewis M. 
Squires, a young neighbor of Audubon’s. The party traveled by rail from 
Baltimore to Wheeling, thence to St. Louis by steamer, whence they 
embarked, after some delay on April 25 on the Omega, “the last word in 
Missouri River steamboats.” The journey up the shifting currents of the 
Missouri was an arduous one, the vessel being impeded by headwinds and 
delayed by boiler trouble. Several stops were made each day to collect 
wood for the boilers, and the boat was frequently hung up on sand bars, 
when the cargo sometimes had to be unloaded before it was freed. Never- 
theless, the Omega reached Fort Union on the Yellowstone on June 12, 
after a voyage of “17 hours less than 7 weeks,’ one day earlier in the 
season than had been done before and “a quicker passage than any other 
boat by about 15 days.” 

The period from June 12 to August 16 was spent at Fort Union, where 
specimens of birds and mammals were collected and a great deal of time 
was spent in hunting bison for sport. The party returned to St. Louis on 
October 19. 

Harris writes graphically of the incidents of the journey, of the natural 
history along the route, and of the Indians he met. One gains the im- 
pression that he was an accurate observer and that his account is more 
factual and objective than that of the ebullient and romantic Audubon. 
He writes spiritedly of the buffalo hunts. The Indian ponies were se- 
markably well trained for the sport, following a wounded animal persistently 
and skilfully avoiding the charge of one which turned on its pursuer. There 
appears to be some evidence that as early as 1843 bison were beginning to 
become scarce in the vicinity of Fort Union. Parenthetically, it is also of 
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interest to note that at that early date Audubon and Harris were equipped 
with pneumatic rubber mattresses. 

There are appendices containing Harris’ report of the geology of the 
Missouri, his description of the Long-tailed Chickadee, Parus atricapillus 
septentrionalis, his remarks on the beaver and their houses, a list of the 
specimens collected on the expedition (302 birds, 48 mammals), and expense 
accounts of the trip. 

Dr. McDermott has edited the journal sympathetically and carefully. 
The volume should be of value to naturalists, anthropologists, historians, 
and others interested in the early history of the United States. 


Ohio State Archaeological EDWARD S. THOMAS 
and Historical Society 


The Valley of God’s Pleasure: A Saga of the North Union Shaker Com- 
munity. By Caroline B. Piercy. (New York, Stratford House, 1951. 
viit+247p., illustrations, map on endpapers, bibliography, and index. 
$3.75.) 


At the end of the nineteenth century the expanding city of Cleveland 
engulfed the lands that had been occupied from 1822 until 1889 by the 


Shaker community of North Union. The section of the city known as 
Shaker Heights preserves the name of that communistic, celibate sect. And 
now, in the present volume, an historically minded resident of the area has 
undertaken to present to her fellow citizens the annals of these first settlers. 

Mrs. Piercy is able to draw upon family and local tradition, for het 
mother lived as a neighbor of the Shakers from so early a date as 1856. 
An intimate and affectionate knowledge of the terrain contributes to the 
effectiveness of the presentation. But the author’s principal source is, as it 
should be, the magnificent collection of Shaker manuscripts preserved in 
the Western Reserve Historical Society. Mrs. Piercy has utilized these to 
excellent effect, and a substantial and valuable part of her book consists 
of extracts from these first-hand records. 

Part One of the book, entitled “Beginnings,” deals in eight chapters 
with the history of the Shaker sect down to the time of the founding of 
North Union in 1822, and also with the early history of Warrensville 
Township, Ohio, where the community was established. This is a clear 
and straightforward introduction to the subject, based primarily on the 
ptinted historical works of the Shakers themselves. 
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Manuscript sources furnish most of the material for the last three of the 
four parts of the volume. Five chapters trace chronologically the events that 
occurred during the administrations of the five successive elders who headed 
North Union. Then come eight chapters dealing topically with such matters 
as the industries, the religious rites, and the educational practices of the 
Shakers. One could wish that the arrangement had been chronological 
throughout, for there is considerable repetition and an inconvenient shuttling 
back and forth between the beginning and the end of the sixty-seven year 
period covered. 

The general reader will find the selections from the sources illuminating 
and evocative. The scholar, however, will wish that more care had been 
taken to identify the documents precisely, to date them, and to distinguish 
quotation from commentary. In many instances, especially throughout 
chapters nine: to thirteen, it is difficult to determine whether a given 
document is a literal quotation from a contemporary document, an extract 
from a narrative written long after the event, or a paraphrase. 

In many respects the most interesting sources excerpted in the volume 
are from contemporary letters written by the Shaker ministry, for in them 
the iron hand of Shaker discipline is occasionally visible beneath the velvet 
glove. The diaries of individual Shakers, on the other hand, tend to be 
timidly conventional both in their piety and in their rather lush expressions 
of joy. They were obviously written in the knowledge that their contents 
might at any time come under the eye of elders and eldresses. The complete 
lack of spiritual privacy in a Shaker community—a fact overlooked by most 
eulogists of the sect, including the author of the work in hand—meant the 
elimination of every vestige of dissent. Ultimate spiritual and intellectual 
stagnation, increasingly apparent in the years of Shaker decline, was the 
price paid for the harmony so frequently and so uncritically admired. 

This book is a labor of love, and the admiration expressed for the 
Shakers is unbounded and unqualified. Such an attitude. is, of course, better 
than supercilious contempt. But one wonders whether the author has 
really weighed the implications of her often extravagant words of praise. 
If the Shakers really solved so completely the insistent problems of life, 
should we not all adopt forthwith their principles of celibacy, community of 
property, and absolute pacifism? I doubt if the author really intends such a 
conclusion. 


University of Illinois ARTHUR E, BEsTOR, JR. 
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The Thurber Album. By James Thurber. (New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1952. x+346p. $3.50.) 


Just about every person I know and, of coursé, a great many whom 
I do not know, have read the fifteen pieces that make up this book by 
James Thurber, once upon a time a newspaper reporter on the Columbus 
Dispatch. The pieces appeared first in the New Yorker, a magazine of 
limited circulation in central Ohio. Still, as we said, almost everyone has 
read the stories. When Thurber has a piece in the New Yorker, the word 
spreads around the statehouse square. The result is a rush for the news 
stands, and a begging and a borrowing of copies of the New Yorker. It 
has become extremely smart in Columbus to be able to say, oh, ever so 
casually, “Did you read Thurber’s new story this week?” 

The secret of Thurber’s extreme populariety in Columbus lies not in his 
peculiar ability as a literary craftsman, but in the fact that he is a Broad 
and High boy who made good in the big city. 

Thurber really has arrived. When an author can successfully present 
a series of what turned out to be incomplete, or rather inadequately told, 
stories, then is granted the privilege of adding to them in a caboose 
chapter, he is really a high priest of the literary world. We wonder that the 
publisher, poor fellow, did not insist that the new material be placed in 
its proper juxtaposition in the text. Thurber himself knows there isn’t a 
city editor who wouldn’t say, “Give me a rewrite on this stuff, Jim, and 
hurry it up for the makeover!” 

I first heard the name Thurber when I joined the news staff of the 
Columbus Dispatch in 1924. The paper was then published at Gay and 
High streets. I got the job when there was a sudden vacancy on the copy 
desk, created by a more than somewhat trivial incident. A copyreader re- 
ported for work fuller of bootleg than enthusiasm for journalism and 
displayed his dislike for the profession by holding his Underwood at arm’s 
length from a window on the Gay Street side and dropping it as gently as 
possible to the sidewalk two stories below. 

Another man had left the paper so recently that his name, too, was 
still mentioned in the city room. His name was James Thurber, and he had 
left under his own propulsion to go to New York. No one, as I recall 
their conversation after a quarter of a century, spoke of his having shown 
marked ability as a writer. They did speak of him, however, as a good 
teporter, and a nice fellow, who had gone to take a fling at the Big Town. 
Secretly, all of us envied him. Probably all of us, I know that I myself 
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did, resolved to make the break for New York as soon as we had conquered 
Broad and High. 

Two years and a few months later, on a winter's day, I walked into the 
city room of the New York Evening Post, then a "big name” newspaper. 
I wanted a job on the paper and I thought Thurber might help me. He 
was on the Post’s editorial staff and only a few days before had made his 
name known in journalistic circles by scoring a sensational news beat. He 
had obtained an exclusive interview with Thomas A. Edison, then in 
laboratories in Orange, across the river in Jersey. Just what the story was 
about I’ve forgotten, but it was a one-day wonder. 

The office boy pointed out Thurber, the only reporter in a sea of reporters’ 
desks, the staff having gone home for the day. So I saw Thurber for the 
first time. He was a tall, spare figure, obviously about ready to leave the 
office. He wore a long, black overcoat and a black hat. Over his arm was 
a heavy-handled umbrella, and he was struggling to get his feet into 
overshoes. 

He studied me through his thick, horn-rimmed glasses while I told him 
my story. At mention of Columbus, he smiled and shook hands. He took 
me to the city editor’s desk and introduced me. Before I could thank him, 
he disappeared. 

There was a temporary job open as night copy editor, 10 P.M. to 6 A.M. 
The regular man was having trouble with his eyes. And no wonder—the 
only light at the copy desk was high in the ceiling. A few days later I 
landed a job on Park Row and left the Post. Thurber was working dayside, 
so I never saw him. 

Some years passed and I was back in Columbus, holding down the city 
desk on the Ohio State Journal. 1 had worked under City Editor Norman 
(Gus) Keuhner, of whom Thurber was to write in the book we are dis- 
cussing as ‘“Newspaperman—Head and Shoulders.” I had worked for 
Editor Bob Ryder, of whom Thurber was to write as ‘Franklin Avenue— 
U.S.A.” I had worked with Cartoonist Billy Ireland, of whom Thurber was 
to wrote as “Boy From Chillicothe.” 

We were getting out the Journal one night when we heard Thurber's 
father, a Columbus resident, had died. Jim was a “big name” by this time. 

“Find out when Thurber is coming,” I directed. ‘‘He’s the story.” 

A few minutes later, a tall, thin man, somewhat stooped, came into the 
city room. He had on horn-rimmed glasses with thick lens. There was 4 
woman with him. 

I left my desk and went to him. ‘You're Thurber, aren’t you?” I asked. 
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“Yes,” he replied. There were no introductions. 

“You came to tell us about your father?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he said flatly. The strain he was under was obvious. 

I went to a reporter's desk. “There is the Thurber obit, Hugh,” I said. 
“Take it and write it straight.” 

By “straight,” I meant the story should not be twisted to feature the 
distinguished son over the father. That’s the way the story appeared in the 
paper. We thought it was the way Thurber wanted it written. 

Thurber has written of many “characters.” Sometimes, in the dead of 
night, we wonder who will write of Thurber. 


Columbus, Obio RoBERT S. HARPER 


Lafayette, Guest of the Nation: A Contemporary Account of the Triumphal 
Tour of General Lafayette Through the United States in 1824-1825 As 
Reported by the Local Newspapers. Volume I. Compiled and edited by 
Edgar Ewing Brandon. (Oxford, Ohio, Oxford Historical Press, 1950. 
275p., illustrations, index, notes, and bibliography. $3.00.) 


The author of this book was a distinguished professor of French at 
Miami University for a quarter of a century. Joy in scholarly work and 
intellectual activity, undiminished by age, prompted him to undertake this 
project. During vacations he often followed Lafayette’s routes, and searched 
for contemporary records of his tours for preservation in printed form. 
Thus far, two volumes have appeared, this one, and another, A Pilgrimage 
of Liberty (1944), covering Lafayette’s southern and western tour. A third 
is planned concerning his stay in Washington, the Yorktown celebration, 
and his tour of Virginia, and a fourth for the Bunker Hill semi-centennial, 
and farewell visits in the East and in Washington. Lafayette had been 
unanimously invited by congress and generously voted $200,000. He also 
teceived invitations from the twenty-four state legislatures and governors, 
and he visited each. 

Following the editor’s essay covering briefly Lafayette’s previous visit in 
1784, and his forty years to 1824, is an account of his arrival in New 
York on August 15, 1824, and the reception that followed. Lafayette then 
left for Boston. Changes of horses had been provided to cover the seventy 
miles to New Haven in one day. But villages en route had raised their 
triumphal arches, prepared cannon for salutes, and crowds of people coming 
long distances to see him delayed him. It is remarkable that the sixty-eight- 
yeat-old guest stood the strain of traveling more than 6,000 miles in less 
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than a year, mostly by coach, over unimproved roads. On his trip to Boston, 
for example, his party traveled regularly till midnight and was again on 
the road at 5 A.M. Touching and sublime scenes reduced the sense of fatigue 
and added a unique charm. The party was escorted by outriders carrying 
flambeaux, and hailed by fires kindled on hilltops along the road and by 
sounding trumpets. Lafayette was traveling on the same road over which 
he had marched in 1778. 

New England ‘‘blue laws” forbade unnecessary travel on the Sabbath, 
but an exception was tolerated in Lafayette’s case. In New London, parading 
militia, martial music, and a salute of twenty-four guns from Fort Trumbull 
violated the holy day. Though Lafayette and his party attended worship at 
two churches, a critic pointedly emphasized the disruption which forced 
even “ministering angels to retire, while organ and choir struck up a song 
of praise, “Welcome LaFayette.’ ”’ 

In Boston he was met by the governor, escorted by mounted dragoons 
and prominent citizens. Streets and roads were lined with people. Old 
veterans who had fought with him came with tears in their eyes to kiss 
his hands. Of the seventy fired upon by the British at Lexington in 1775, 
fourteen were on hand to greet him. Harvard welcomed him at its commence- 
ment, and at a special Phi Beta Kappa banquet, an oration by Edward 
Everett graced the occasion. 

After a two-day trip to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he returned west 
through Lexington, Concord, Worcester, and Hartford and then by steam- 
boat to New York, barely in time for his birthday dinner, September 6, 
staged by the Society of the Cincinnati. Fifteen toasts and thirty-seven 
volunteer toasts were drunk, an indication of the magnificence of the 
occasion. An account of the trip up the Hudson and return with stops 
on the way closes the volume. 

One captures some of the emotional and spiritual inspiration created by 
the return of a prominent and generous participant in a receding era. Many 
Americans, as a result, had a deeper, patriotic appreciation of the civil and 
religious liberties under their republican form of government, with its 
freedom of thought and initiative to stimulate intellectual and material 
progress. This spirit of success and security, of national and local pride, 
sometimes bombastic, the editor has caught and conveys to the reader. 

Details of Lafayette’s itinerary, monuments erected, and present-day his- 
torical markers, and other information are supplied in footnotes. The book 
consists mainly of carefully collected newspaper accounts of the continuous 
round of celebrations with their parades, banquets, and official speeches. 
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Gaps are filled in by the editor. Interest is stimulated and held for the early 
chapters, but lags as the same kind of receptions and speeches recur. And 
yet, for the student of social history, there crop up significant illustrations 
of life in 1824. 

These volumes help to fill out the story first presented in detail by 
Lafayette’s secretary, Auguste Levasseur, in his two-volume Lafayette en 
Amérique en 1824 et 1825, published in France in 1829, and in the United 
States in the same year in two different translations. The itinerary is given 
in Bennett J. Nolan’s Lafayette in America, Day by Day, published in 1934. 
One wishes that the editor had had the time and energy to utilize also 
manuscript sources, and that some of the editor’s pages had been turned into 
author’s pages. Dr. Brandon demonstrated in his preface and introduction 
that he could have synthesized historic facts. 

“There is something of imposing grandeur in this visit of General 
Lafayette to the United States,” wrote an anonymous reporter near the end 
of the tour. “In moral sublimity there is nothing like it in the history of 
man. Triumphs have been awarded and instituted by law, but here is an 
instance of a private individual of foreign birth, enjoying a splendid triumph 
throughout the whole nation . . . awarded to him by the spontaneous feelings 
of a grateful people.” 


Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


Early American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850. By Henry J. Kauffman. (Harrisburg, 
Penna., The Stackpole Company, 1952. xx+94p., illustrations. $5.00.) 


This book cannot be classified as just another on firearms. Nor is it one 
which will furnish hours of delightful reading. Mr. Kauffman has pro- 
duced here an extraordinary reference book on firearms makers covering 
the two-century period when arms artisans were most active. The book 
is unusual and of particular value in that every gun maker listed is authen- 
ticated by documentary evidence, either old newspaper advertisements, city 
directories, United States Patent Office records, tax lists, or archives. In 
addition to the invaluable listing of gunsmiths, the book contains many 
illustrated plates showing at close hand for careful scrutiny rifle stocks, 
locks, patch boxes, engraving, and carving. 

Early American Gunsmiths is strongly recommended for every careful 
collector and serious student of American firearms. 


Ohio Sesquicentennial ROBERT C. WHEELER 
Commission 
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388. 
Astoria Club, N. Y., baseball game, 118. 


Athens, O., Newchurchmen in, 399-400, 409n. 


Athens Co., ©0., Swedenborgian community 
established in, 256-257. 

Athletic Club, Philadelphia, Pa., baseball 
club, 119. 

Atlatl, use of, by Archaic Man, 178. 

Atlee, Edwin, New Church preacher, 254, 
255, 256. 

Aurora baseball club, Chelsea, Mass., 125. 

Avon, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 


Axe (Cleveland), quoted, 267, 270. 
Axes, Archaic, 177. 
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BABY, RAYMOND 6&., ‘‘The Hopewell Cul- 
ture,’’ 182-185. 

Bailey, Abby, see James, Abby Bailey (Mrs. 
ohn H.). 


Bailey, Eleanor, gave New Jerusalem books 


to William Grant, 235. 
_ Francis, first Newchurchman in 


garet, letter to, quoted, 247-248; 

of boarding school at Cincinnati, 
258; disliked De Charms, 382, 383. 

a O., Newchurchmen in, 260, 380, 

Baker, Newton, a in Ohio reform 
movement, 14, 24, 27. 

Bald, F. Clever, book rev., 217-219. " 

Bancroft, George, gained distinction as his- 
torian, 1. 

Bancroft, James, member Springfield (Pa.) 
company, Forty-niners, 71, 81. 

Banta, R. E., rev., 313; ed., Hoosier 
Caravan: A Treasury of Indiana Life and 
Lore, rev. by Francis Lee Utley, 447-449. 

‘‘Baptist Associations,’’ 36n. 

Baptist Church and Baptists, and early camp 
meetings, 32, 33, 36, 36n, 46, 47; active 
publishers in 1859, 129; and New Church 
doctrines, 245, 260; among early settlers 
mear McMechen, W. Va., 290, 292. 

Baptist Family Magazine, 135n. 

Barclay, Hetty, 261; first Newchurchwoman 
in America, 235; influence in spreading 
doctrines, 243, 243n. 

Barnhart, John D., ed., Henry Hamilton 
and George Rogers Clark in the American 
Revolution, with the Unpublished Journal 
of -% Hamilton, rey. by F. Clever Bald, 
217-219. 

Barrett, Benjamin F., New Church preacher, 


Baseball, World Series, forerunner, 112; 
ides and rule books, edited by Henry 
hadwick, 126; lingo of, 126-127. : 

‘Baseball in Its Adolescence,’’ by Carl Wit- 

tke, 111-127. . 

Bates, Issachar, Shaker missionary to the 
West, 34; autobiography, quoted, 35-36, 
Baum, Martin, sold land for Yellow Springs 
Community, 252n, 253n. | Or ia 
Baum Mound, connection with Mississippi 

Pattern, 190. 
Beal, J. H., founder, Scio College of Phar- 


macy, 361. 

Beall, W. D. ey Newchurchman, 397. 

Beans, introduced Adena people, 179; 
grown by Hopewell people, 185. 

Bear, John W., ‘‘John W. Bear, ‘The Buck- 
eye Blacksmith,’ ’’ by Robert Gray Gunder- 
son, 262-271; first I ig we speech in Co- 
lumbus, O., 263-264; background, 264-265; 
speaking tour for Whig candidates, 265-270; 
reasons for popularity, 270-271. 

Bear, teeth and claws used by Hopewell 
people, 164; killed on Ohio River, 293. 

Beard, Charles A., concept of history, 4 

Beaver River, 284; Moravians journey on, 
287, 296n. 

Beck, T. Romeyn, published first book on 
medical jurisprudence, 367. | 

Becker, Carl Lotus, concept of history, 4. 

Beckwith, Lemuel, member Kingsville com- 
pany, Forty-niners, 71, 73, 74, 76. 

Beecher, Lyman, quoted on New Church doc- 
trines, 406. 

“The Beginnings of the New Jerusalem 
— in Ohio,’’ by Ophia D. Smith, 235- 


Belding, Lemuel C., New Church minister, 
Belmont, Co., O., Newchurchman in, 396. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


Benderoff, Olga C., chief nurse, Lakesj 
Hospital unit, 349, 350. - 
Bennett, John W., book rev., 213-214. 
Bennett, Wendell C., Introduciton, The 
Civilization of Ancient North America 
Bentinck William Henry C di 
entinck, William Henry Cavendish (Duke of 
Portland), British home secretary, 161, 16in, 
Berry, Brewton, book rey., 322-323. 
Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., book rev., 453-454, 
Bethel, O., Newchurchmen in, ‘ 
Beverly, O., Moravian party camped near, 293, 


294n. 
a Roeliff, medical license in museum, 


Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 
(Presbyterian), 129; ignored John Brown, 

aiblicceghe: pebtions : be history 
ibliography: publications on io hi 
archaeology and natural history, 410-430, 

Bickerdyke, Mary Ann Ball (‘‘Mother”), 
identification and nursing service in Ciyil 
.War, 339-340, 350. 

Big Beaver River, 287n; Monsey settlements 
on, 283, 286. 

Big Prairie, Wayne Co., O., New Church 
Services held in, 395, 409n. 

7, O., early settlement on Muskingum 

River, 294n. 

Bigelow, Herbert, adopted single tax_prin- 
ciple, 13; and constitutional convention of 
_1912, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21. 

Biggs, Asem, home open to New Church meet- 


ings, 
Binkley, Wilfred E., book rev., 328-329. 
Biegeoty, Ohio, recent publications on, 412- 


’ 


Birchard, Sardis, and statements concerning 
birthplace of R. B. Hayes, 169, 171. 

Birds, Ohio, treatise on, published in annual 
report of state board of agriculture, 56; re- 

cent Fon oe mer on, 420-421. 

“The ~_ of President Hayes: A Study 
in Oral Tradition,’’ by C. E. Van Sickle 
and James T. May, 167-172. 

Bishop, Richard Hamilton, hospitable to New 
Church preacher, 255. 

entral North America in Ice Age, 


Blackman, Dr. George Curtis, in charge of 

—~ ship at Shiloh, 341. 

Blue Rock, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Blue Rock State Forest, 296n. 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart, Women Camp Fol- 
lowers of the American Revolution, tev. by 
Richard C. Knopf, 444-445. 

Boas, Moravian Indian, 289. 

—— C. H., Delaware, O., photographer, 

ne, Henry, held camp meetings in Ohio, 

> 48n. 

Boehm, John Philip, founder German Re 
formed Church, 48n. : 
Bolton, A. M., secretary, Yellow Springs 

Community, 252n. 

Bolton Act, funds provided for cadet nurses 
in Ohio, 350. 

Bone, use of, for spearpoints, 178. 

Boneset, medicinal herb, 376. 

oo reviews, 97-109, 206-226, 311-337, 440 


Bourneville, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
Bowman, Capt. , leader company of 
Forty-niners, 74. ; 
Boyle, Dr. Charles E., 69n, gold rush jour 

nal, 65n. 
Boylston, Zabdiel, advertised drugs for sale, 


Bracelets, copper, Adena, 181; Hopewell, 184. 
Bracket, O., Cincinnati Newchurchman, 3830. 


Bison, in 
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Brady, Cyrus, impressions of New Church 
sermons, 391-392. 
Brainard, Asa, pitcher, Cincinnati Red Stock- 


Brandon, Edgar Ewing, comp. and ed., 
Lafayette, Guest of the Nation: A Con- 
temporary Account of the Triumpbal Tour 
of General Lafayette Through the United 
States in 1824-1825 As Reported by the 
iene "ramets rev. by A. T. Volwiler, 


Reegpeeee, copper, Adena, 181; Hopewell, 

Bremner, Robert, book rey., 334-336. 

Bridgeport, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Briggs, Helen, awarded military honors, 347. 

British, 47; trade, in old northwest, 146, 147, 
154, 155, 159, 165, 166. 

Brokaw, Morgan Co., O., 294n. 

Brooklyn Atlantics, defeated Cincinnati Red 
Stockings, 114. 

Broom, Leonard, joint author, Cherokee Dance 
and Drama, rev. by E. W. Voegelin, 313- 


315. 
Brough, jones 59. 
Brown, John: ‘‘The Northeastern Religious 
Press and John Brown,’’ by William S. 
Rollins, 128-145. 
Brown, Josephine, Biography of an American 
Bondsman, quoted, 276 

Brown, Thomas, editor, Ohio Farmer, 52. 
=e aided escape of W. W. Brown, 
Brown, William Wells, escape from slave 
in flight across Ohio, 372-282. “a 
Brownson’s, Catholic quarterly, and John 
meeting, 38n, 43n. 


Brown, 136, 137. 

Brush Creek cam 

Bryan, William Jennings, influence on Ohio 

4 ve ressive movement, 14, 19. 
uckeye Blacksmith,”’ see Bear, John W. 

Buffalo, hunted by Kingsville company of 
Forty-niners, 74, 76; in Muskingum Valley, 
293, 293n, 294. 

Buley, R. Carlyle, The Old Northwest: 
Pioneer Period, 1815-1840, rev. by R. C. 
Downes, 99-101. 

Bunker Hill Club, Boston baseball club, 117. 

Burials, Archaic, 177-178; Adena, 179-181; 
Hopewell, 183, 185; Lewis Focus, 186; 
Woodland, 187. 

Burnham, Nathaniel C., Seville, O., New- 
churchman, 398. 

Burritt, Elihu, ““Learned Blacksmith,’’ 270. 
ush, George, editor New Church Repository, 
a on Fourierism and the New Chuscke 


Business and industry in Ohio, controls over, 
Proposed by constitutional convention, 26; 
fecent publications on, 414 
io Moses, grantor, Delaware, O., lot, 


CADIZ, ©., birthplace Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, 371; Matthew Simpson 1st, con- 
ducted school in, 371; Matthew Simpson 

Pweg in, 375, 379. 

e > > f: i 

ot, -. avored curbing power of 

ornia Gold Rush: ‘‘Charles Tinker’s 

Journal—A Trip to California in 1849,” 
= by Eugene H. Roseboom, 64-85. 

meetings: ‘‘Early Ohio Camp Meetings, 

can by Charles A. Johnson, 32-50. 
mel, William, British commander at Fort 

amis, 163, 164. 

Canada, baseball in, 116, 124; and control 

Be. po — = yd 148, 151, 152, 
», 157, 158, 161, 163; fur trade in, 147; 
British policy in, 155, : 
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Canada, Public Archives of, Manuscript Di- 
vision, comp., Preliminary Inventory, ecord 
Group 10, Indian Affairs, rev. by Dwight 
L. Smith, 440-441. 

Cane Ridge camp meeting, 32-33. 

‘““A Canoe Journey from the Big Beaver to 
the Tuscarawas in 1773: A Travel Diary 
of John Heckewaelder,’’ trans. and ed. by 
August C. Mahr, 283-298. 

Canoes, a! used by Archaic Man, 176. 

Canton, O., progressivism in, 29; J. H. Klip- 
part ‘worked at, 51. 

Capital punishment, abolition proposed in 
constitutional convention of 1912, 26; re- 
jected, 29. 

Captina Island, Moravians at, 292n. 

Capron, Jo eaut, O., member Spring- 

eld (Pa.) company Forty-niners, 71, 73, 
74, 82, 82n. 
Card, Dr. S. W., practiced at Willoughby, O., 


Carleton, Sir Guy (1st Baron Dorchester), 
and Anglo-American relations, 150-155, 157, 
160-162, 166; biographical note, 151n; pro- 
test to Wayne quoted, 160. 

Carll, Maskell M., New Church minister, 
254, 259, 260, 261, 387, 388, 393, 394, 
397, 400. 

Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, archaeologic- 
al excavations, 188. 

Carondelet, Baron de, asked Spanish alliance 
with British, 153, 154. 
Carpenter, jamin O., Chillicothe New- 

churchman, 393, 403. 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, comp. and ed., The 
Territorial Papers of the United States, 
Volume XV, The Territory of Louisiana- 
Missouri 1815-1821, Continued, rev. by Earl 
Pomeroy, 104-105. 

Carthage, O., Newchurchmen in, 406. 

Cartwright, Alexander, as originator of mod- 
ern baseball, 111; baseball umpire, 116. 

Cartwright, Peter, and camp meetings in 
Ohio, 37, 42, 49. 

“Casey at the Bat,’’ recited, 126. 

Cassels, J. L., taught at Fairfield and Wil- 
loughby schools, 369, 370. 

Cassidy, A. R., quoted on John W. Bear’s 
character, 269n. 

Cassidy, John R., presented revised draft of 
proposal for direct initiative to the con- 
stitutional convention, 21; amendmeni 
adopted, 22. 

Cate, James L., joint ed., The Army Air 
Forces in World War Il. Vol. Ill, —~— 
= to V-E Day er 1944 to Ma 
1945, rev. by Howard D. Kramer, 323-324. 

Cathcart, David, Dayton Newchurchman, 390n. 

Catholic sisterhoods, nursing service of, 340- 


341. 
Cellar, D., Delaware, O., 168. 
Cellar, H., Delaware, O., 168. 
Centerville, O., Newchurchman in, 409n. 
Chadwick, Henry, early sports writer, 126. 
Chagrin, O., medical school founded in, 367. 
“The Challenge of the Times to the His- 
torian,’’ by Carl Wittke, 1-10. 
Chapman, John, preached New Church doc- 
trines, 236-237, 243; characterized Newark, 


O., 398. 

“Charles Tinker’s Journal—A Trip to Calif- 
ornia in 1849,’’ edited by Eugene H. Rose- 
boom, 64-85. 

Charter Oak baseball club, 119. 

Chastain, Madye Lee, Steamboat South, rev. by 
R. E. Banta, 313. 


Cheever, George B., abolitionist preacher, 
132; contributor to Independent, 138. 
Chelsea, Mass., Aurora baseball club, 125. 
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Chemistry, instruction in, in Ohio schools of 
pharmacy, 357, 359, 363; at Fairfield Medi- 
cal School, 368. 

Cherokee Dance and Drama, by Frank G. 
Speck and Leonard Broom in collaboration 
with Will West Long, rev. by E. W. Voe- 
gelin, 313-315. 

Cherokee Indians, in Tennessee Valley, 195. 

Chesebrough, Coddington, founder, Yellow 
Springs Community, 251, 254n. 

Chester, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. . 

The Chester, steamboat, docked at Cincin- 
nati, 272. 

Chew, Joseph, 150n, 153n, 164n; cited 165n. 

Cheyney, Edward Potts, concept of history, 4. 

Chicago, IIl., baseball in, 114, 124, 125. 

Chicago Record (Episcopalian), avoided po- 
litical discussion, 143n. 

Chicago White Sox, investment in 1870, 114. 

Childe, V. Gordon, Social Evolution, rev. by 
by Brewton Berry, 322-323. 

Chillicothe, O., camp meeting at, 46; Adena 
site near, 178; Newchurchmen in, 259, 260, 
393, 395, 401, 403, 409n; John W. Bear 
spoke at, 265. 

Choppers, Early Hunters’, 175. 
ristensen, B. V., ‘‘The Teaching of Phar- 
macy in Ohio,’’ 352-370. 

Christian Church, formed, 34; and camp 
meetings, 35; and Swedenborgians, 256. 

Christian Examiner (Unitarian), and John 


Brown, 142n. 

Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Reformed), and 
ohn Brown, 1 

Christian Mirror (Congregational), and John 
Brown, 131, 132, 144-145. 

Christian Register (Unitarian), and John 
Brown, 141-142, 145 

Christian Review (Baptist), quoted, 135n. 

Christian Watchman and Reflector (Baptist), 
and John Brown, 133, 134, 135, 135n. 

Church Intelligencer (Episcopalian), 
ohn Brown, 143. 

Church Journal (Episcopalian), ignored John 
Brown, 143n. 

Churchill, Carrie E., chief nurse Columbus 
naval station hospital units, 347. 

— (Episcopalian), and John Brown, 


and 


Ciygeaed 0. reform ye yo re in, 16, 27, 30 

ngsville company of Forty-niners stoppe 

at, 72; played cricket match with Cleveland, 
115; Ladies Repository published in, 140n; 
archaeological sites near, 187, 191; New- 
churchmen in, 237, 244, 245, 255, 256, 
260, 261, 380, 381, 387, 400, 401, 404, 
406, 407, 409n; First New Jerusalem Society 
of, incorporated, 247; Theosophic ome 
organized at, 254; center of New Churc 
in the West, 259, 402; run-away slave 
made escape at, 272, 274, 275; Catholic 
sisterhoods in, 340-341; base hospital unit 
formed in, 346-347; pharmacy education in, 
356-357; Dr. R. D. Mussey at, 370. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, 357, 362; 
first to offer organized instruction in phar- 
‘macy, 356; The Graduate, quoted, 357. 

Cincinnati Museum of Natural History, ex- 
cavations on Turpin Farm, 187. 

Cincinnati Natural History Society, 
mended J. H. Klippart, 61. 

Cincinnati Red Stockings, 112-114, 124; or- 
ganized, 112. 

Circleville, O., 279. 

Circuit riders, Methodist, 37. 

Citizens Committee on the Ohio Constitution, 
held meeting in Columbus, 31n. 

Civil service system, state of Ohio, made 
mandatory by constitution of 1912, 26. 

Civil War, popularized baseball, 112; effect on 
on nursing practice, 339, 341, 342, 350. 


com- 
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The Civilization of Ancient America: Selected 
Papers of the XXIXth International Con. 
gress of Americanists, ed. by Sol Tax, with 
an Introduction by Wendell C. Bennett, rey, 
by John W. Bennett, 213-214. 

Clark, George Rogers, book on, rev., 217-219, 
Clark, Robert D., ‘‘The Medical Training of 
Matthew Simpson, 1830-1833,’’ 371-379, 

a. bin yy D., ~~ one ~~ 
ay, wu ‘or pottery by Hopewellians, 195, 

Cleveland, O., 279, 349; progressive move. 
ment in, 15, 23, 27, 29; played cricket 
match with Cincinnati, 115; baseball layed 
in public square, 116-117; archacologa 
sites in, 188; 4 Cabin, John W. 
spoke at, 268; W. W. Brown escaped to, 
and made home in, 274, 275, 281, 282: first 
base hospital organized in, 346; medicine 
in, influenced by Fairfield Medical School, 
370; Newchurchmen in, 396, 402, 

Cleveland Cracks, baseball club, 124. 

Cleveland Forest City Club, 125. 

Cleveland School of Pharmacy, merged with 
Western Reserve University, 357. 

Climate, Ohio, treatise on, by W. W. Mather 
and J. H. Klippart, published, 55. 

Clinton, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Coal, production of, constitutional amend. 

ment for control of, proposed by convention 

Ft 26; deposits along Salt Creek, 295n, 


296. 

Cochran, Negley, 14. 

Coffin, Addison, 274. 

Coffin, Levi, 274. 

Coffin, Tristram P., book rev., 315-317. 

Cole, Fay-Cooper, Kincaid: A Prebistoric ll- 
linois Metropolis, rev. by James B. Griffin, 
449-451. 

Coleman, R. V., Liberty and Propertry, tev. 
by Clarence P. Gould, 101-102. 

Colerain, O., New Churchmen at, 256, 260, 
380, 392. 7 

Colleges and universities, departments of 
pharmacy established at, 356. ’ 

Collins, John, held camp meetings in Ohio, 


Colorado, Early Hunter artifacts in, 174. 
Colton, George H., influential delegate to 
constitutional convention, 18. 
Columbiana Co., O., supported all proposed 
amendments to constitution in 1912, 28-29; 
Kingsville company of Forty-niners sto 
in, 72; German Swedenborgians in, 396. 
Columbus, O., 191; progressive movement in, 
15-16, 27, 30; representatives of Ohio munic- 
ipalities met in, 23; meeting for discussion 
of constitutional convention held in, 310; 
Newchurchmen in, 255, 256, 260, 261, 380, 
381, 392-393, 399, 401, 407, 409n; Whig con- 
vention of 1840 at, 262-264, 265; contribu- 
tions to military nursing service, 345; naval 
station hospital unit formed in, 347; Star 
ling Medical College founded in, 369. . 
Columbus Instructive District Nurses Associa- 
tion, 345. i : 
Commissioners of fisheries, J. H. Klippart, ap- 
pointed as one, 52 . 
Compton, Arthur H., associated with atomic 


ener 228. . 
+ B., associated with atomic 


Conant, a 
energy, q 4 
Conclin, William, member, Theosophic So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, 254n. ed 
Condit, Augusta M., among first group of Ri : 
Cross nurses to leave for Europe in Worl 
War I, 345, 350. Pe: 
Congregational Church and Congregationalists, 
active publishers in 1859, 129; and Jo! 
Brown, 144-145; Congregational Quarterly, 


139n. 
Congress, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
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tion of natural resources, constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by convention 
of 1912, 26; in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 421-423. 
Cook, John, Springfield, O., Newchurchman, 
256, 390n. 
Coombs, Margaret D., Cincinnati Newchurch- 
woman, 387n. 
Coombs, Margaret L., Cincinnati Newchurch- 
woman, 387n. 
Cooper, Sir Astley, Surgery, 372, 372n, 373; 
Surgical Dictionary, 373. 
Copper, use of, by Archiac Man, 178; by 
m i 181; by Hopewell people, 
183-184, . 
Corinth, battlefield, Mary Ann Bickerdyke 
nursed wounded at, 340. 
Corn, Indian, 185; monograph on culture of, 
published by state board of agriculture, 56. 
Corporations, public service, opposed home 
rule amendment, 23-24. 
Cortsville, O., Newchurchmen at, 407, 407n. 
Corwin, Thomas, gubernatorial candidacy, 262. 
Court procedures, modified by constitutional 
amendment, 26; need for revision, 31. 
Cox, James M., endorsed constitutional 
amendments of 1912, 27. 
Craven, Wesley, joint ed., The Army Air 
Forces in World War Il. Vol. Ill. Europe: 
Argument to V-E Day, January 1944 to 
May 1945, rev. by Howard D. Kramer, 
323-324. 
Cremations, see Burials. 
— family, and MHeckewaelder’s party, 


in, 

Cricket, competition with early baseball in 
the United States, 115, 121; revival of, 122. 

Crile, Geoese W., director, Lakeside Hospital 
unit, ‘ 

ge rm in Ohio reform movement, 
Crusaders for American Liberalism, by Louis 
Filler, rev. , Robert Bremner, 334-336. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, held first 
revival in Ohio, 36n, 38, 40n. 

Cummings, Abbott, book rev., 219-220. 

Cutti, erle, book rey., 311-312. 

Curtis, Nettie, Ashtabula, O., has possessions 
of Charles Tinker, 66 


Cuyahoga Co., O., ‘work of a aw Con- 


stitution League in, 15; New 


urchmen in, 
395, 396-397. 


DAIRYING, essay on, published by state board 
of agriculture, 56. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, erected 

er at traditional Hayes birth-place, 

167; Hospital Corps Committee, aided in 

- nurses in Spanish-American War, 


Davis, Charles, 77. 

vis, Edwin Hamilton, 179. 
Davis, Elmer, Old Indiana and the New 
World: Address at the Opening of the 
Library of Congress Exhibition Commemo- 
tating the Territory of Indiana, November 
30, 1950, rev. by James H. Rodabuagh, 211- 


Davis, Paul M., book rev., 97-99. 
vy Crockett line, 270, 271. 

Dayton, O., 279; lack of organized support 
for constitutional convention delegates in, 
16; press support for constitutional conyen- 
tion in, 27; labor vote, 30; home of Wright 
brothers, 230; Newchurchmen in, 256, 260, 
380, 381, 390n, 400, 401, 407, 409n; manual 
taining school established in, 389. 

_ Sd News, favored direct legisla- 

De Charms, Mary, Cincinnati Newchurch- 
woman, 387n. 
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De Charms, Richard, pastor, First New Jeru- 
salem Society of Cincinnati, 382, 383, 384, 
387, 388, 389. 

Dedham, Mass., baseball clubs met in, 123. 

Deer, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177; killed 
Kingsville Forty-niners, 74; by Heckewael- 
der’s party, 292. 

DeFor[?], Augustus, member Springfield 
(Pa.) company, Forty-niners, 71. 

Deformation, head, Adena trait, 180. 

Deists, among settlers at Lebanon, 244; and 
New Church doctrines, 245, 260. 

Deepens, John, medical teacher, 367, 369, 


Delano, Alonzo, Forty-niner, 77n, 79n. 
Delaware, stum) John W. Bear, Whig 
orator, 268; Newchurchmen in, 382. 
Delaware, O., 279; and the tradition of the 
birthplace of President Hayes, 167-172. 
Delaware Co., O., archaeological site in, 187, 


190. 

Delaware Indians, settled in eastern Ohio, 
283; collection of names given by, 285. 
Democratic party and Democrats, 31; endorsed 
call for constitutional convention in 1910, 

12; in Ohio, influenced a W. J.. Bryan, 
14; in Cleveland, favored direct legislation 
15; and Ohio constitutional convention 0! 
1912, 18, 27; progressivism in, 19, 30; and 
= campaign of 1840, 263, 266, 268, 269, 


Democratic Transcript (Canton), edited by 
Klippart, 52. : 

Dental abscesses, evidence of, in Archaic re- 
mains, 178. 

Detroit, Mich., 48; baseball club claimed to 
be first in West, 117; under British control, 
149, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 159, 
161, 165; New Church doctrines spread to, 
238; terminus of Great Trail, 287. 

Dewees, W. P., A Compendius System of 
Midwifery, 374, 3740. |. . 
Diaries, letters, and memoirs: recent publica- 

tion of, relating to Ohio, 414-415. 

Direct legislation, urged by progressives, 14- 
15; an hio constitutional convention of 
1912, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26. 

Diseases, of Archaic Man, 178. 

Disciples of Christ Church, and the New 
Church, 406. ’ 
Dittrick, Howard, ‘‘An Ancestor of Ohio 
Medicine: Fairfield Medical School (1812- 

1840),’’ 365-370. ‘ ‘ 

Dix, Dorothea Lynde, appointed superintend- 
ent of female nurses for the army, 339. 
Doctors Under Three Flags, by Fannie And- 
erson, rev. by Linden F. Edwards, 324-326. 
Documents of the Second New erusalem So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, presented the General 

Convention, 384. ‘ 
ley, Mr., see Dunne, Peter Finley. 

Dorchester, 1st Baron, see Carleton, Sir Guy. 

Doubleday, Abner, as originator of modern 
baseball, 111. 

Downes, Randolph C., book rev., 99-101. 

Drainage, agricultural, influence of Klippart’s 
treatise on, 55, 57. < 

Drills, Archaic, 178; Hopewellian, 185. 

Drug stores, development of, 352. 

Ducks, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 

Duncan Falls, 296n. 

Dundas, Henry, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs in Canada, 152, 159n. 

Dunne, Peter Finley, early sports reporter, 126. 

Dutch Reformed Church, and John Brown, 


135. 
Dwellings, Archaic, 177; = 180. 
Dwyer, Dennis, temporary chairman, con- 
‘eaturional convention of 1912, 17; defended 
labor amendment, 25. 
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EAGLE CREEK (Adams County), O., early 
camp meeting held at, 33. 

Ear spools, Hopewellian, 184. 

Earle, T. F., originator, Theosophic Society 


of Cincinnati, 254, 254n. 
American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850, b 
by Robert C. 


oop 
enry J. Kauffman, rev. 
Wherlee 459. 

The Early "Histories of St. Say ed. by John 
Francis McDermott, rev. by Frederick D. 
Kershner, Jr., 336-337. 

Early Hunters, in North America, 173-175. 

“Early Ohio Camp or 1801-1816,”’ by 
Charles A. Johnson, 32-50 

Earnhart, J. M., favored curbing power of 
courts, 23. 

Earthquakes, in Ohio, in 1811 and 1812, 46. 

Earthworks, first large, buile by Adena people, 
179; Ho ey er 183, 185. 

Eckford Club, New York City, 116. 

ein, Foedenick, Cincinnati Newchurch- 
man, 254, 254n, 383n. 

Edison, Thomas, greatest contributions to 
science, 229-230. 

Education, constitutional amendment proposed 
by convention of 1912, 26; in Ohio, recent 
ublications on, 415. 

Edwards, Linden F., book rev., 324-326. 

Elder, William, New Church preacher, 392. 

Eliza (Mrs. Stowe’s), sheltered by Ww. M 


Mitchell, 273- “4 
- O.), O., Newchurchmen 


Elland (Dunlap P 
in, 256, 409n. 

Elliott, Charles, ‘teacher, Madison College, 371, 
378. 

Elson, Henry W., influential delegate to con- 
stitutional convention, 18. 

Ely, Forty-niner, 76. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, and John Brown, 131; 
and Swedenborg’s doctrines, 241-242. 

England, Richard G., commandant at Detroit, 
150, 161, 162, 

Enterprise, a. Ohio Forty-niners em- 
barked on 

Episcopal Church and Episcopalians, and John 
~— 143. 

Erie Co., O., New Church preaching in, 395. 

Erie Indians, 192, 193. 

Errand Boy, New Church magazine, pub- 
lished, 403. 

Espy, David, 407, 408n. 

Espy, Hugh, 246. 

Espy, Josiah M., Columbus Newchurchman, 
255, 256, 261, *392- -393, 401. 

Ettwein, Johannes, Moravian missionary, 283, 
283n, 284. 

a ~a ‘Lutheran Church, and John Brown, 
142 


Evangelical Repository (Presbyterian), 
John Brown, 140. 

Evan ~ gy Review (Evangelical Lutheran), 

ohn Brown, 142n. 

Rr Fn Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., organized, 
116; baseball game, 118, 119. 

Excise tax, constitutional amendment proposed 
by convention of 1912, 26. 


and 


FACKLER, JOHN D., interview cited, 12n; 
endorsed constitutional amendments of 1912, 
7 


27. 

Fairfield, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Fairfield Medical School (1812-1840), article 
on, by Howard Dittrick, 365- 370. 

Farm machinery, improvements in, recorded 
in reports of Ohio state board of agricul- 
ture, 

Farm papers, see Agricultural periodicals, 

Farnham, Elijah Bryan, gold rush journal, 
cited, 65n, 71n, 74n. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


Farrison, W. Edward, ‘‘A Flight Across 
The Escape of William Wells Beowe a 
Slavery,’’ 1272-282. 

Faulkner, Mrs, A. T., owns Charles Tinker’; 
journal, 65- ‘6 ‘recollections of Tinker, 67, 

Fels, Joseph, fund aided campaign of Pro. 

gressive Constitution League, 14s fi fund Bie 
compa for initiative, 21. 

Ferrel homas S., introduced labor amend. 
ment in constitutional convention, 25. 

Fess, Simeon D., influential in constitutional 
convention, 18; vice-president, consti 
py ym 18, 21; favored curbing power 
of the courts, 23n 

Feurt Focus, 191. 

—— - historical, Ohio, recent publications, 


ne Sen, New Church minister, 401, 
Fiala. "Sports, carried news of cricket matches, 
Figgins, Jesse D., archaeological discovery by, 


Filler, Louis, Crusaders for American Libe 
alism, rev. by Robert Bremner, 334-336, 

Findley-McCulloch _ party, Forty-niners from 
Missouri, aided Kingsville group, 70, 77, 79. 

— Y wr B., and camp meetings in Ghio, 

ie Charles Grandison, and Swenden- 
borg’s doctrines, 402. 

Finney Town, O., Newchurchmen in 

First New Church Convocation of ‘Nordher 
Ohio, 397. 

First New Jerusalem Society of Cincinnati, 
249, 250, 254, 400, 1 Organized, 247; 
new temple erected, 382 

First New Jerusalem Society of Cuyahoga 
County, organized, 397. 

First pol ng ee Society of Dayton, ot- 


First oe =f Society of Lucas County, 

organiz 

First a Jerusalem Society of Plain = 
ship, Wayne County, O., reinstituted, 394 


First New Jerusalem Society of Springfield, 
organized, 390. 
~— New Jerusalem Society of Wayne County, 


Fisher Focus, late prehistoric culture, 195. 
Fishes, Ohio, restocking of streams and 
52; recent publications on, 423-424. 
Fishing, Hopewellian dependence i 
— John, gained distinction as a 


“A Flight Across Ohio: The Escape of Wil- 

liam Wells Brown from Slavery,” by W. 
Edward Farrison, 272-282. 

oo. artifacts, Early Hunters’, 174; Archaic, 

Fliae “Ridge, flint used by Hopewell people, 

“Floatin may ta see Hos > ny ag 

yton, O., 1913, relief nurses in, 34 

Florence wy Medal, awarded ian 

ladwin, 346 

= Joseph, pinfluence on Ohio reformers, i 
oote, Allen ey, opposition to r 
tion of te Le amendments of 1912, 
27, 28. 

Foraker, Joseph B., conservative leader in cot- 
stitutional convention of 1912, 19. 

Ford, Worthington C. = concept of history, 5. 

Foreign Missionary, and John Brown, 1 

Foreigners in the Union Army and Navy, 
Ella Lonn, rev. by John O. Marsh, 220-224. 

Forests, in Yuba Valley, 83; beech, in Ohio 
Valley, 293. 

Fort Ancient Aspect, 187, 189-192, 194, 195. 

Fort Ancient Earthworks, 183, 189. 
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Index 


Fort Donelson battlefield, Mary Ann Bicker- 
ke nursed wounded at, 340. 
Fort Greene Ville, Wayne encamped at, 149, 
150, 159-160. 
Fort Hall, 70, 80, 80n; Kingsville company at, 


Fort Harmar, treaty with the Indians at, 148. 

Fort Hill Earthworks, 183. 

Fort peneen, Wayne built road to point 
near, 

Fort Laramie, 70, 78; eo company of 
Forty-niners at, 76, 

Fort Biciases®, saw ya with Indians at, 
148; erected, 

Fort Miami, Hopewell earthworks, 183. 

“Fort wa The International Back- 
ground,”’ by Richard C. Knopf, 146-166. 

Fort Recovery, built, 150. 

Fort Washington, ce rumors at, 149; con- 
tractor for supplies at, 381n. 

Forty-niners, see California Gold Rush. 

Fourier, Charles, and the New Church, 404, 


ot 
bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 
hors | House, New Church preaching 
at, 40 
nom ";nglo-Spanish alliance against, 153n, 


franchise tax, constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by convention of 1912, 26. 
Franklin College, New Athens, O., accepted 
New Church publications for library, 394. 
Freeman’ s in (Philadelphia), 235. 
Freeport, O., Dr. John McBean and Matthew 
Simpson in, 373, 374, 375. 
— Baptist Quarterly, 135n. 
rench forts, near Beaver, . +» 288, 288n. 
reach Revolution, effects of, feared by Wil- 
liam Grant, 236. 
iebolin, Carl D., importance in Ohio re- 
form movement, 14. 
Friedenshiitten, - -» abandoned as Moravian 
mission, 283, 2 
Friedensstadt, Pa., founded 284; abandoned 
1s Moravian mission, 284, 286, 287, 288n. 
The Friend, and John Brown, 136. 
Church doc- 


Friends, Society of, and New 

trines, 26, 248, 256, 392n. 

Friends’ Review, ‘and John Brown, 135-136. 
Frost, William, Lebanon Newchurchman, 399. 
a * in Old Northwest, 146, 147, 159, 


GAGE, FRANCES DANA, poem quoted, 64. 
Galbreath, Charles B., elected secretary, con- 
stitutional convention of 1912, 18. 
gher, Helen, chief nurse, 
base hospital, 347. 
Gallaway, Capt. . Mercer Co., Pa., 
our company of Forty-niners, 77. 
cabling, associated with baseball, 122. 
= 0 oe ie 173, 175. 
- Cincinnati Newchurchman, 
- 


Garrison, E. Newchurchman, 260. 
Gas production, constitutional amendment for 
rs. of, proposed by convention of 1912, 


Gastopods, shells of, in Archaic sites, 176, 


coms bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 
Gekelemuk chiink, Indian town, 293, 297; 
see also Newcomerstown. 

Genealogy, Ohio, recent publications on, 415- 


Cincinnati 


General Convention of the Receivers of the 
ines of the New Jerusalem West of the 
Alleghen Mountains, see Western Conven- 
tion of the Receivers of the Doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem West of the Allegheny 
Mountains, 
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Geological eo for Ohio, urged by J. H. 
Klippart, 5 
Guise. Ohio, recent publications on, 424- 


eum, Henry, aus influence on Ohio re- 
formers, 12n, 1 

George T. Perkins Visiting Nurse Association, 
Akron, Ohio, 345. 

—_ Fm 4 Hunter Lad in, teh Ohi 

annual reports of the Ohio 

state pe yt gh printed in, 58-59. 

German Reformed Messenger, and John 
Brown, 142n. 

Germans in Ohio, 58-59, -. 

Germantown, river boat, 

Gibson, William, Insibutes and Practice of 


Ginna” ay Bn 374, ae 
American As- 


bay ~~ organized at, — victory of Cin- 
cinnati Red Stockings at, 113. 

“a oumaie hk inpessanes in Ohio 
reform movement 3. presi at organiza- 
tion of United Constitution Committee of 
Franklin County, 16; poe comde work of con- 
stitutional convention, 27, 28. 

or Mary E., nursing career, 343-347, 


Glen, James, 241; gave first Swedenborgian 
lectures in America, 235. 
Gnadenhiitten, O., 297, 298; Baptist minister 
visited Zei ger in, 290; founded, 290n. 
» Richard, New Church minister, 380n. 
Gold, discovered in Bitter Cottonwood Creek 
y. Kingsville company of Forty-niners, 76; 
mining, 8 
The G Xt, Circle, by Constance Robertson, 
rey. by Delmer J. Trester, 319-320. 
» J. M., Practice of Medicine, 375, 375n. 
Gorrie, . a, student at Fairfield Medical 
eune i 116 


+» Manager, ‘Cincinnati Red 


Gould, Clarence P., book rev., 101-102. 
Grand’ Glaize, Wayne’s troops retreated to, 


Grand j see Jury syst 

Grant, Wiltiam, Ab ong "ie Church at 
Steubenville, 235-236, 242, 243. 

Gravers, Earl Hunters’, 175; Archaic, 178. 

Graves, see 

Gray, Asa, Pama of William Sullivant, 57; 
botanic ‘specimens at Fairfield Medical 
School, 3 student at Fairfield Medical 
School, 367-368. 

Great Awakening, secon |, 32. 

Great Baseball Match, tise between Brook- 
yn and New York, 118. 

Great Britain, and 
old northwest, 146-1 

Great Miami River and Valley, 182, 256, 
260, 392. 

Great Revival in Kentucky, origin of camp 
meeting in, 32. 

Great Trail (Pittsburgh to Detroit), 287n. 

Green River, 69, 70, 79, 79n; evidence of 
Archaic Man on, 176. 

Gregg, Moses, spread New Church doctrines, 


Grenville, Lord George, 160n. 

Grenville, Lord William Wyndam, British 
foreign secretary, 160, 161. 

Griffin, ome B., ‘‘The Late Prehistoric Cul- 
tures of the Ohio Valley,’ 186-195; book 
rev., 449-451. 

Guide to the Illinois Central Archives in the 
Newberry Library, 1851-1906, comp. 
Carolyn Curtis ohr, rev. by Herbert 
Rice, 321. 

Guilford, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 


Cincinnati, O., 


e for control of 
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Gunderson, Robert Gray, ‘John W. Bear, 
‘The Buckeye Blacksmith,’ ’’ 262-271. 
ee Evan, Springfield Newchurchman, 


On. 
a family, Urbana,O., Swedenborgians, 
261. 


“wee JOSEPH, California gold digger, 

n. 

Hadley, James, professor of chemistry, Fairfield 
Medical School, 367. 

Haines, James W., Conneaut, O., captain, 
Ohio group of Forty-niners, 68, 71, 72, 75, 
76, 84, 84n; marriage, 85. 

Halcyonists, and the Swedenborgians, 244, 245. 

Halfhill, James, expressed rural viewpoint on 
home rule amendment, 24n. 

Hall, Charles M., developed process for ex- 
tracting aluminum, 230. 

Halloway, Mark, Heavens on Earth: Utopian 
Communities in America, 1680-1880, rey. by 
William J. McNiff, 216-217. 

Hamilton, Henry, book on and journal of, 
reviewed, 217-219. 

Hamilton. Holman, Zachary Tale, Soldier in 
the White House, rev. by Paul I. Miller, 
215-216. 

Hamilton, O., Newchurchmen in, 245, 255, 
256, 260, 380, 401, 409n. 

Hamilton Intelligencer, 403; carried New 
Church publicity, 401. 

Hammerstones, Archaic, 177. 

Hammond, Charles, publisher, 
Gazette, cited, 388. 

Hammond, George, British minister to the 
United States, 150, 154, 155, 156, 160, 


161n. 

Hamtramck, John Francis, 165. 

Handbook of Denominations in the United 
States, by Frank 
G. Salomon, 208-209. 

Hanover [Harrison County?], O., Matthew 
Simpson in, 375. 

Harden, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Hargrove, John, minister, New Jerusalem 
Church at Baltimore, 245, 255n. 

Harmon, Judson, conservative leader in con- 
Stitutional convention of 1912, 19. 

— Robert S., book revs., 103-104, 455- 

7 


Harper’s Ferry, Va., John Brown’s raid on, 
128, 130, 131, 132, 134. 

Harris, George W., opposed proposed amend- 
ments to constitution, 23, 23n, 25. 

Harvey Firestone, Free Man of Enterprise, by 
Alfred Lief, rey. by Harold M. Helfman, 
445-447. 

ar nae O., Newchurchmen in, 407, 
09n 


Hastings, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Haughey, Robert, Wayne County New- 
churchman, 395. 

Haworth, Adam, Cincinnati Newchurchman, 


Cincinnati 


S. Mead, rey. by Richard 


Hayes, Lucy Webb, nursed wounded in army 
hospitals during Civil War, 340. 

—- Rutherford, father of President Hayes, 
1 


Hayes, Rutherford B., supporter, Cincinnati 
Red Stockings, 114; a study of tradition con- 
cerning his birthplace, 167-172; wounded 
at South Mountain and nursed by Mrs. 
Hayes, 340. 

Hayes, Sophia (Mrs. Rutherford Hayes), trans- 
ferred lot in Delaware, O., 168. 

Hayes Memorial Library, 114. 

Haynes, James, see Haines, James W. 

Headdresses, copper, used by Hopewell peo- 
ple, 184. 

Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in 
America, 1680-1880, by Mark Halloway, 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 


rev. by William J. McNiff, 216-217. 

Heckewaelder, Jo [Johannes Gottlieb 
Ernst], 283n; influenced Delawares for 
peace, 152n; chosen leader of Moravian 
migration, 284; Account of the History 
Manners, and Customs of the Indian No. 
tions, 285; Narrative of the Mission of the 
United Brethren Among the Delaware and 
Mobegan Indians, 285. 

nae, gy oot sores 445-447, 
elligas, Reba, donor, Dittrick Museum 
Historical Medicine, 366. 1" 

ar ape Charles Julius, New Church writer, 


Henderson, Dr. J. M., practiced at Wil- 
loughby, O., 369. 

The Herald of Truth, established, 250; pub- 
lished, 402. 

Herbs, use of, on Ohio frontier, 376. 

Hibbard, John Randolph, New Church 
Preacher, 258, 259, 399, 399n. 

— Elias, preached New Church Doctrines, 

n. 

Higdon, . Newchurchman, 248, 

Hilltop enclosures, Hopewellian, 183. 

Hindmarsh, Robert, organiz first Ni 
erusalem church at London, O., 235, 248, 

Hindmarsh’s Compendium of the True Chris. 
tian Religion, published, 250. 

Hinshaw, illiam Wade, Encyclopedia o 
American Quaker Genealogy, mention 


280. 

“‘Historical News,’’ 86-96, 196-205, 301- 
310, 431-439. 

‘*Historical ieties,’’ mews notes on, 86- 
94, 196-204, 301-309, 431-437. 

History and historians: ‘“The Challenge of 
the Times to the Historian,’”’ by Carl 
Wittke, 1-10; ‘‘The Impact of Science 
Upon the History of Ohio,’’ by John S. 
Millis, 227-234. 

A History of the Hemp Industry in katy, 
by James F. Hopkins, rev. by Robert 
Jones, 442-444, : 

Hobart, William, Newchurchman in Meigs 
County, 258, 259. 

Hoboken, J., early baseball games 2t, 
111, 116; international cricket match at, 
115; stronghold of baseball, 117. 

Hobson’s Choice (Cincinnati), O., Wayne 
trained army at, 148. ’ 

Hockhocking, early camp meeting at, 380. 

Hockhocking Circuit,- Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 37n. | oy 

Holley, ‘Nathaniel, New Church minister, 

250; = Herald of Truth, 402. 

Home Missionary (Congre; ational » 1390. 

The Homes of America They Have Ex 
pressed the Lives of Our People for Three 
Centuries, by Ernest Pickering, rev. by 
Abbott Cummin; Ss, 219-220. 

Hooper, Richard, New Church leader, 397. 

Hooper, W., Cincinnati Newchurchman, 3830. 

Hoosier Caravan: A Treasury of Indiana Life 
and Lore, ed. by R. E. Banta, rev. by Fran 
cis Lee Utley, 447-449. 

Hopewell culture, 180, 182-185, 187 190-191; 
use of ogee by, 181; decline, 186; builders 
of Fort cient, 190. 

“The Hopewell Culture,” by Raymond $. 
Baby, 182-185. 

Hopewell mound, culture took name from, 
182. 

Hopkins, James F., A History of the Hem 
jm sag in Kentucky, tev. by Robert t 
Jones, 442-444. . 

Hopper, DeWolf, 126. 

Hopwood, W., Cincinnati Newchurchmaa, 
83n. 

Hormell, Henry, member, Turtle Creek New 
Jerusalem Society, 244, 399. 
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Horses, in Central North America in Ice 


Hoskins, S. A., favored curbing power of 
courts, 23n. 
= on Ohio River during Civil 
af, " 
Hospitals, military, mursing service in, 340, 
1, 342, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350; 
base hospital units from Ohio, 347; Ohio, 
schools of nursing in, 342, 344. 
Hough, Sabin, New Church preacher, 396. 
Matthew, left Stonite church for 
Shaker society, 35n. 
Howard Dittrick Museum of Historical Medi- 
cine, Fairfield Academy items in, 366 
ewe, —— C., adopted single tax prin- 
ciple, 13. 
Hamels, Joseph, Hamilton Newchurchman, 


Howells, William C., Hamilton Newchurch- 
man, 243, 401, 403, 
William 
faith, quoted, 403. 
ae Christoph William, On Scrofula, 
. n. 

ulbert, William A., organized National 
League, 112. ae 

Hunt, B. P., Cincinnati Newchurchman, 


387n. 

Hunt, Cornelia A., Cincinnati Newchurch- 

woman, 387n. R 

Hunt, Henry, endorsed constitutional amend- 

ments of 1912, 27. 

= John, Cincinnati Newchurchman, 254n, 
70 


Hunting, in Hopewell economy, 185; late 
prehistoric, 192. 

Hurdus, Adam, founder, New Jerusalem so- 
ciety in Cincinnati, 247, 249, 250, 254, 
256, 380n, 382, 383, 384, 385, 388. 


. comments on father’s 


ICE AGE, see Pleistocene Period. 

Illinois, early camp meetings spread to, from 
Ohio, 38n; Early Hunter artifacts in, 174; 
Hopewell sites in, 182; late prehistoric sites 
in, 186, 187, 189, 191, 194, 195; New 
Church doctrines carried to, from Ohio, 
246; pharmaceutical association formed in, 
355; first pharmacy laws enacted in, 355. 

Illustrations: Map of route of Heckewaelder’s 
=~ from Friedensstadt to Schoenbrunn, 

1 


Income tax, constitutional amendment pro- 
d by convention of 1912, 26. 

Independence Rock, 78. 

Rispendent Press, published by ‘‘Sol’’ Smith, 


re in constitutional convention of 

Indiana, Early Hunter artifacts in, 174; Adena 
sites in, 179; Hopewell sites in, 182; late 
prehistoric sites in, 186-187, 189, 195; New- 
churchmen in, 247, 382; settlements visited 
by M. M. Carll, 259; pharmaceutical asso- 
ciation formed in, 355; first pharmacy laws 
enacted in, 355. 

Indians in Ohio: *‘A Canoe Journey from the 
Big Beaver to the Tuscarawas in 1773: A 
Travel Diary of John Heckewaelder,’’ trans. 
and ed. by August C. Mahr, 283-298. 

Indians and Indian wars in Ohio, threat of, 
47; recent publications on, 417. 

Indians, North American, village at Platte 
River, 75; harrassed Forty-niners, 80; and 
Anglo-American relations, 147-154, 156, 157, 
159, 161-165. 

Infant mortality, of Archaic Man, 178. 

titance tax, constitutional amendment 
Proposed by convention of 1912, 26. 
lnitiative, see Direct legislation. 
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Injunction, writs of, use of, in labor dis- 
putes, curbed, 26; amendment to modify 
procedures defeated, 29. 

ay Ohio, recent publications on, 425- 

Insurance rates, legislative control over, pro- 

by constitutional convention of 1912, 


26. 
Intellectual Repository (London), 400. 
International gue, baseball association, 


125. 

Invertebrates, Ohio, recent publications on, 
425-426. 

Iowa, pharmaceutical association formed in, 
355; first pharmacy laws enacted in, 355; 

Iowa University, introduced teaching of 
pure, 356. 

Iroquois Ind 


ians, 192, 193, 194; Whittlesey 
Focus attributed to, 188. 

Island Creek, Ross Co., O., Newchurchmen 
in, 395, 399. : 

Italy, Ohio nurses served in, 347. 


ACKSON, O., Newchurchmen in, 396. 
ames, Abby Bailey (Mrs. John H.), 2480, 
258, 261, 382, 383. 
James, John H., 387, 398; impressions of 
] ey men r oe eae H 
‘ames Harrod of Kentucky, thryn Har- 
= Mason, rev. by Thomas D. Clark, 32 
John, sent to Britain to negotiate for the 
mited States, 151n; peace negotiations, 
157, 158, 160, 161. 
7 Treaty of 1794, 155, 165. 
efferson, Thomas, and Treaty of Paris of 
1783, 150. 
Jesuit Relations, references to Indian groups, 


Jewish journals, and John Brown, 144. 

Jewish Messenger (weekly), ignored John 
Brown, 144n. 

Johannes, Moravian Indian, 287. 

“John H. Klippart, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board o iculture, 1856-1878,’’ by 
an F. Cunningham, 51-63. : ; 

‘John W. Bear, ‘The Buckeye Blacksmith,’ ” 
by Robert Gray Gunderson, 262-271. 

Jobnny Y ag ome and Shorter Poems, by 
Ve . Leverenz, rev. by Robert Price, 


Johnson, Charles A., ‘‘Early Ohio Camp 
Meetings, 1801-1816,’’ 32-50. 

Johnson, Hiram, elected as reform governor 
of California, 13; importance in Ohio 
Reform movement, 19. 

Johnson, Tom L., adopted single tax prin- 
ciple, 13; importance in Ohio reform 
movement, 14, 

Jones, Judge . Delaware, O., 169. 

Jones, David, Baptist missionary, 290, 290n, 
292, 292n, 293. 

Jones, Dr. George, Willoughby, O., 369. 

Jones, Joseph, leader Chillicothe New Church 


Jones, Robert L., book rev., 442-444. 

Jones, Samuel Milton, influenced by H. D. 
Lloyd, 13; importance in Ohio reform 
movement, 14. 

Jordan, Philip D., book rev., 206-207. 

Judicial F nico sy reform advocated, 16, 22, 
ass adopted by constitutional convention, 
26. 

Judicial review, proposal to abolish, de- 
feated in constitutional convention, 27. 

Jury system, changes proposed in constitu- 
tional convention of 1912, 26. 

Juvenile Literary Society, Cadiz, O., 371. 
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KANE, LUCILE M., trans, and ed., Military 
Life in Dakota: The Journal of ae 
Regis De Trobriand, rev. by Milo . 
Quaife, 331-333. ; 
msas, antislavery struggle in, and John 
Brown, 140; Hopewell sites in, 182. 

Kaskaskia Indians, 194. 

Kauffman, Henry J., Early American Gun- 
—. 1650-1850, rev. by Robert C. Wheel- 
er, ; 

Keating, John, founder, Yellow Springs 
Community, 251, 252n, 253n. 

Kehoe, Frances M., chief nurse Youngstown 
hospital unit, 347; honored by French 
government, 347. 

ae ae F., Cincinnati Newchurch- 

7n, 

Kelly, Fred C., ed., Miracle at Kittybawk: 
The Letters of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
rey. by Paul M. Davis, 97-99. 

Kendall, Albert, member, Kingsville com- 
pany, Forty-niners, 71, 83. 

Kendall, James F., accidentally killed, 84-85. 

Kent, Alonzo N., member Kingsville com- 
pany, Forty-niners, 71, 73, 78n, 84; mar- 
riage, 85. 

Kent, Donald H., joint ed., The Papers of 
Henry Bouquet, Vol. Il, The Forbes Ex- 
pedition, rev. by Dwight L. Smith, 209-211. 

Kenton, Simon, converted at Methodist camp 
meeting, 45 

Kentucky, camp meetings in, 32, 34, 38, 38n; 
Early Hunter artifacts in, 174; Adena sites 
in, 179; late prehistoric sites in, 189, 190, 
194; settlers demanded U. S. control over 
Mississippi, 153; settlements visited by M. 
M. Carll, 259; stumped by John W. Bear, 
Whig orator, 265; Newchurchmen in, 382. 

— Frederick D., Jr., book rey., 336- 

7 


Kester, . Delaware, O., 167. 

Kettering, Charles, inventions and contribu- 
tions to science, 231. 

Killbuck, Delaware Chief, visited by Hecke- 
waelder, 298. 

Kincaid, Ill., archeological site, 189, 195. 

Kincaid: A Prebistoric Illinois Metropolis, by 
Fay-Cooper Cole, rev. by James B. Griffin, 
449-451. 

King, Edmund B., opposed Peck amendment 
for judicial reform, 23n. 

King, John W., Cincinnati Newchurchman, 
83n 


383n. 
Kingsville, O., birthplace of Charles Tinker, 
; California gold rush party from, 68, 
69, 70, 71; marriages in, 85. 

Kinmont, Alexander, New Church leader, 
254, 254n, 255, 256, 380n, 382, 383, 384, 
386, 387, 388, 389. 

Kinmont, Mary (Mrs. Alexander), 386, 388. 

Kirby, William, Cincinnati Newchurchman, 
383n. 

Kirkpatrick, John, author, treatise on Ohio 
birds, 56. 

Kirtland, Jared Potter, quoted, 56. 

Klippart, John H.: ‘‘John H. Klippart, Secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
ture, 1856-1878,’ by John F. Cunningham, 

Knickerbocker Club, New York City, 121; 
organized for playing baseball, 111; early 
games, 

Knight, George A., favored curbing power 
of courts, 23n; stated aims of municipal 
home rule amendment, 24. 

Knives, Early Hunters’, 174; Archaic, 178; 
Hopewell, 185. 

Knopf, Richard C., ‘‘Fort Miamis: The Inter- 
oma Background,’’ 146-166; book rev., 
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Knox, Henry, 163, 163n; peace commissioners 
request withdrawal of ayne, 148-149, 

Kramer, Howard D., book rey., 323-324, 

-  % Gallia Co., O., Newchurchmen in, 


LABOR, and judicial reform, 22; constitu. 
tional amendment favorable to, proposed by 
convention of 1912, 24-26; unions, endorsed 
work of constitutional convention of 1912 
27; guarantee of right to organize and 
strike, failed in constitutional convention 
of 1912, 27; light vote of, in 1912, 30, 

Ladies’ Repository (Methodist), ignored John 
Brown, 144n. 

Lafayette, Guest of the Nation: A Con. 
temporary Account of the Triumpbal Tour 
of General Lafayette Through the United 
tates in 1824-1825 As Reported the 
Local Newspapers, comp. and ed. by 
E. Brandon, rev. by A. T. Volwiler, 457. 


459. 

LaFollette, Robert F., influence on Ohio re- 
formers, 14. 

Lake Erie, 192; restocking of fish in, 52; 
Wayne planned to fortify islands in, 154, 

Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, first base hos- 


pital unit eo at, 346; unit activated 
in World War II, 349. 
— Benjamin, Methodist circuit rider, 40n, 


Lampasas, Ohio nurse served on, 343, 
Lancaster, O., John W. Bear spoke at, 265, 
Langlois, T. H., +» 224-226. 
Language, late pomneaete, 192. 
Langundouteniink, see Friedensstadt, Pa. 
Laplace, Pierre Antoine de, 239. 
Laramie’s Peak, sighted Kingsville com- 
pany of Forty-niners, 76. ‘ 
‘““The Late Prehistoric Cultures of the Ohio 
Valley,’ by James B. Griffin, 186-195. 
Lava glass, see Obsidian. f 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., Newchurchmen in, 245. 
Lea, Henry Charles, concept of history, 4. 
League of Women Voters, Ohio, $ 
meeting for discussion of constitutional 
convention, 31n. : 
Lebanon, O., 35, 243; Newchurchmen in, 237 
245, 246, 255, 256; religious beliefs of 
settlers, 244, 380, 398-399, 407, 409n. 
Lee, Mother Ann, founder Shaker society, 34, 
Leete, Harriet L., awarded military honors, 


347. 
Legaré, Hugh S., in campaign of 1840, 271. 
Lenapewihannok, see Delaware River. 
Leonard, Autumn L., joint ed., The Papers 
dl Henry Bouquet, Vol. Il, The Forbes 
a ‘a rev. by Dwight L. Smith, 209- 


Letters, Ohio, see Diaries, letters, and memoirs. 
Leverenz, Ernest C., Johnny Appleseed and 
Shorter Poems, rev. by Robert Price, 212. 
Lewis Focus, Late Woodland Culture, 186. 

Liberator, Wm. L. Garrison’s, 133. 

Liberty and Property, by R. V. Coleman, 
rey. by Clarence P. Gould, 101-102. 

Lichtenau, first member of congregation at, 


297n. 
Lief, Alfred, Harvey Firestone, Free Man of 
Le a rev. by Harold M. Helfman, 
5-447. 
Light, George C., Methodist circuit rider, 37. 
Limestones, use of, by Hopewell people, 185. 
Lincoln and His Generals a S- Harry Wil- 
liams, rev. by A. A. Woldman, 317-319. 
Lipman, Jean, American Folk Decoration, 
rey. by Philip R. Adams, 441-442... 
Liquor, license question, and constitutional 
amendments, 20, 24, 28, 29; sale of, pro- 
hibited near camp-meeting grounds, 42n. 
Lisbon, O., Great Trail panel near, 287. 





Index 


Literary Gazette (Cincinnati), announcement 
con 382, Yellow Springs Community, 
uot! 

Literary societies, Juvenile Literary Society, 
adiz, "> 

Literature and language, Ohio, recent pub- 
lications on 

Literature and the ” Stage, devoted space to 
news of cricket matches, 115. 

Little. ———, Delaware, O., 167, 168. 

Little Beaver River, Monseys established on, 
283. 

Little Miami River and Valley, prehistoric 
sites in, 182, 183, 187, 191; Owenite 
community on, 252. 

Lloyd, Henry ar tome influence on Ohio 
reformers, 12n, 


13, 
lobelia, medicinal herb, 376. 
local history, Ohio, hens publications on, 
417-418. 
Lockwood, Samuel M., Newchurchman, 398. 
Locofoco Democrats 267, 268. 
Logan County, Ky., Great Revival in, 32. 
— College of Apothecaries, mentioned, 


35 

Long, Will West, collaborator, 
Agee Drama, rev. by E. W. 
313-31 

Longbottom, iio County, O., Newchurch- 
men in, 395, 409n. 

Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Union Army and 
Navy, tev. by John O. Marsh, 220-224. 

Lotspiech, Ralph, Methodist camp-meeting 


preacher, 
birthplace of Charles Ket- 


42. 
Loudonville, O., 
tering, 

Lovell, Oliver, minister, New Jerusalem So- 
ciety, 249, 254, 254n, 380n. 

Lowell, O., Moravian party camped near, 


293n 

lake ‘Sandusky, O -» Newchurchmen in, 409n, 

Lucas County, O., -» Supported all proposed 

amendments to the constitution in 1912, 

28-29. 

Luce, Cornelia F., married J. W. Haines, 85. 
, Lyman, member = company of 

For -niners, 71, ae wD. 5. 

Luke Chute Dam uskingum fire, 294. 

— Home . and John Brown, 
42n 


Cherokee 
Voegelin, 


McBEAN, Dr. John, Matthew Simpson 2d 
studied’ under, 372, 373, 374, 375; issued 
medical certificate to Simpson, 3750. 
= John, Newark Newchurchman, 
Maclure, William, offered to pay debt of 
Yellow Springs Community, 253n. 
Mcaneleville, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
leader of Missouri com- 
pany of Risen 77, 79. 
McDermott, John Francis, "ed., The Early ie 
tories of St. Louis, rev. by Frederick D 
erschner, Jr., 336-337; oe Up the Mis- 
souri With Audubon: The Journal of Ed- 
oes rev. by Edward S. Thomas, 
McGee, Dr. Anita Newcomb, influence on 
nursing service in Spanish- American War, 





McGready,, James, camp meeting originated in 
services conducted by, 32. 
ae Charles Howard, concept of his- 
ty, 4, 
McKee, Alnender, Behit Indian agent, 149, 
‘Ks A hy tS 4 
ez, awar military honors, 347. 
Maken, William, held camp meetings in 
io, 37. 
enzie River Valley, Early Hunters fol- 
lowed, 174, 
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McKinsey, Henrietta, Ashtabula, O., brought 
journ "of Charles bag to attention of 
editor of the Quarterly, 65. 

McMaster, Joa ach, concept of histo: or. 4. 

McMechen James, founder McMechen, 
W. Va., * eas. 

McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., 289n, 

n 
McNair, James B., With Rod _ Transit: 
The Engineering Career of Thomas S. 
seca? ¥ 1824-1 01), rev. by S. R Stevens, 


—* William, St. Clairsville Newchurch- 
man, 
Richard, The 


McNemar, . Kentuc. Re- 
vival . . ., quoted, 34; went over to ers, 


35. 
McNiff, William John, book rev., 216-217. 
M igg, John, ewchurchman, "258, 259. 
Mad River, settlements, camp meeting at, 45. 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad, builders, 


Madisonville Focus 191. 

Mahoning River. Monseys established on =. 

Mahr, August C., trans. and ed., “A 
Journey from the fe’ Beaver to the Tus- 
carawas in 1773; A Travel Diary of John 
Heckewaelder,’’ 283-298. 

Maine, baseball clubs in, 124; first pharmaceu- 
tical association formed in, 355; Newchurch- 
men in, 382. 

Maine, battleship, 342. 

js meee = recent publications on, 426. 

cid’ 3s ushed southward by ice cap, 173. 

Mansteld Newchurchmen in, 380. 

Mapes, Daisy, chief nurse, Toledo naval sta- 

tion hospital unit, 347. 

er. Route of Heckewaelder’s party from 

riedensstadt to Schoenbrunn, 291. 

Marietta, O., first Methodist camp meeting at, 
37; camp meeting of 1806, 38n, 43n; New- 
churchmen in, 409n. 

Marietta Earthworks, 182, 190. 

Marsh, Alford, member Springfield (Pa.) 
company, Forty-nin yr 

Marsh, Henry, member 3 ae (Pa.) com- 
Pany, — 71. 

Marsh, John O., book rev., 220-224. 

Martin, ka a cinnat? Newch urchman, 
383n. 

Martinsville, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. _ 

Maryland, influence on medical schools in 
southern Ohio, 370; Newchurchmen in, 382. 

Marylebone Club, cricket club, England, 115. 

Marysville, O., 279. 

Mason, . Forty-niner, 76. 

Mason, Kathryn Harrod, Jonge ax o 
_ rev. by Thomas D. 320. 


Pm ancl O., Newchurchmen at, 407. 

Massachusetts, baseball rules in, 121, 123; New 
churchmen in, 247, 382. 

en ae of Pharmacy, 356; or- 


Massachusetts Medical Society, 354, 
ee, O., J. H. Klippart in business at, 


a in Central North America, 173. 

Materia medica, instruction in, 353, 367, 368, 
373; in Ohio schools of pharmacy, 357, 
359, 363. 

— Moses, founder, Fairfield Academy, 


Mather, W. W., joint author “ monograph 
on “Meteorology of Ohio,’”’ 

Maumee River and Valley, p.. hysteria in, 
in 1812, 47; under British control, 149, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 159, 165. 
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May, = T., joint author, ‘“The Birthplace 
of President Hayes: A Study in Oral Tradi- 
tion,’’ 167-172. 

Mayer-Oakes, W. J., 190n, 191. 

Mayo, Daniel, ew Church leader, 381, 


381n. 
a John, Shaker missionary to the 


est, 34. 

Mead, Frank S., Handbook of Denominations 
in the United States, rev. by Richard G. 
Salomon, 208-209. 

Mechanics’ and builders’ lien laws, proposed 
by constitutional convention of 1912, 26. 
Mechanicsburg, O., early camp meeting at, 32; 

Newchurchmen in, 407. 

Medary, Samuel, 265; quoted, 263; and John 
W. Bear, 263-264. 

Medical College of Ohio, 370. 

Medical —y Ohio: ‘‘Some Ohio cts 
of a ursing, 1861-1945,’’ by Mary 
Jane Roadabaugh, 339-351; ‘“The Teaching 
of Pharmacy in Ohio,’’ by B. V. Christen- 
sen, 352-364; ‘“‘An Ancestor of Ohio Medi- 
cine: Fairfield Medical School (1812-1840),’’ 
by Howard Dittrick, 365-370; ‘“The Medical 

raining of Matthew Simpson, 1830-1833,” 
by Robert D. Clark, 371-379; recent publi- 
cations on, 419. 

“The Medical Training of Matthew Simpson, 
1830-1833,’’ by Robert D. Clark, 371-379. 
edicine, relation of, to pharmacy, 353. 

Medina Co., O., Newchurchmen in, 395, 397. 

Meeker, . Delaware, O., 168. 

Meigs Co., O., Newchurchmen in, 258, 259, 
395, 399. 

Memoirs, see Diaries, letters, and memoirs. 

Memphis, Tenn., 193; battlefield, Mary Ann 
Bickerdyke nursed wounded at, 340. 

Mengert, H. R., quoted, 17, 17n. 

Meredith, Roy, Mr. Lincoln’s Contemporaries: 
An Album of Portraits by Matthew B. 
Brady, rev. by Robert S. Harper, 103-104. 

Merom, Ind., prehistoric site, 195. 

Meteorology of Ohio, treatise of W. W. 
Mather and J. H. Klippart on, 55. 

Methodist Church and Methodists, and early 
camp meetings, 32, 33, 36-40, 46, 47, 49; 
western conferences, 36, 37, 38n; active 
publishers in 1859, 129; and John Brown, 
144n; and New Church doctrines, 245, 
255, 256, 257, 259, 261, 393-394, 395-396, 
397, 402; German Methodist conference 
conducted in German, 372; Matthew Simp- 
son became circuit preacher in, 379. 

Methodist Quarterly Review, 129; ignored 
John Brown, 144n. 

Meulendyke, Eve, intro. to American Folk 
Decoration, by Jean Lipman, rey. by Philip 
R. Adams, 441-442. 

Mexico, Adena people may have originated 
in, 

Miami Circuit, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
37n, 38, 46. 

The Miami Conservancy District, by Arthur 
E. Morgan, rev. by T. H. Langlois, 226. 

Miami Indians, 195. 

Miami of the Lakes, rapids of, peace negotia- 
tions at, 148; British agent at, 149; British 
fort built at, 155. 

Miami River and Valley, 260; inhabitants 
of, attended Cane Ridge camp meeting, 33; 
prehistoric peoples in, 191. 

Miami University, and New Church doc- 
trines, 255, 390-392. 

Miamisburg, O., Newchurchmen at, 256, 260, 
380. 


Mica ornaments, Adena, 181; Hopewell, 183, 
184, 185. 
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Michigan, early camp meeting spread 
from Ohio, 38n; Hopewell sites in, 182; 
harmaceutical association formed in, 355; 

pharmacy laws enacted in, 355. 
Michigan University, pharmacy instruction in, 


Michilimackinac, Mich., under British con- 
trol, 149, 155, 159, 165. 
Middens, shell, built by Archaic Man, 176 


77. 

Midwestern Progressive Politics: A Historical 
Study of Its Origins and Development, 
1870-1950, by Russel B. Nye, rev. by Lan- 
don Warner, 107-109. 

Mifflin, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Milford, O., Newchurchmen in, 407, 409n. 

Military Life in Dakota: The Journal of 
Philippe Regis De Trobriand, trans. and ed, 
by Lucile M. Kane, rev. by Milo M. 

aife, 331-333. 

= . Wayne’s envoy to the Indians, 

1 


Ss 
Miller, Paul I., book rey., 215-216, 
Millis, John S., ‘‘The Impact of Science 
Sa the History of Ohio,’’ 227-234, 
Mills, William C., excavated Adena mound, 
178; named Hopewell culture, 182. 
Mineral deposits, constitutional amendment 
for control of, proposed by convention of 
1912, 26, 27. 
Mingo Town, Moravians camped near, 288. 
Mining, control of, by legislature, 26. 
Minnesota, pharmaceutical association formed 
in, 355; first pharmacy laws enacted in, 355, 
Miracle at Kittyhawk: The Letters of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, ed. by Fred C. Kelly, 
rev. by Paul M. Davis, 97-99. 
Mfro, Estaban Rodrfguez, 153n. > 
Mirror of Truth, published, 404. 
Missionary Herald (Congregational), 139n. 
Missionary Magazine (Baptist), 135n. 
Mississippi Pattern, prehistoric culture, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 195. 
Mississippi River and Valley, 46; under 
Spanish control, 153, 154; prehistoric cul- 
tures in, 184, 186, 188, 190-192. 
Missouri River and Valley, 73; prehistoric 
P ey in, 194-195. 
r. Lincoln’s Contemporaries: An Album 
of Portraits by Mathew B. Brady, by Roy 
am, rey. by Robert S. Harper, 103- 


104. 

Mitchell, William M., conductor in Under- 
ground Railroad, 273-274, 275. 

Mohr, Carolyn Curtis, Guide to the Illinois 
Central Archives in the Newberry Library, 
1851-1906, rev. by Herbert W. Rice, 321. 

—o a Woodland Culture, 188, 191, 

Monsey Indian tribe, Moravian missions 
among, 283, 284, 297. 

Montgomery, O., Newchurchmen in, 256, 407. 

Monthly Journal of the American U: 
Association, and John Brown, 142n. 

Monthly Religious Magazine (Unitarian), and 
John Brown, 142-143. 

Moravian Archives, original Heckewaelder 
diary in, 287. ) : 

Moravian Church, abandoned missions 00 
North Branch of the Susquehanna, 288; 
established missions in Tuscarawas Valley, 
284, 290n. 

Moravian Indians, influenced Delawares fot 
peace, 152n. 

Moravian Mission Board, 284. 

Morgan, Arthur E., The Miami Comservanty 
District, rev. by T. H. Langlois, 226. 

oe Dr. John, first teacher of pharmacy, 





Index 


Morrill, Justin, father of land grant act of 
1862, 52, 232-233. 

Mospelea Indians, 193. 

Motley , John Lothrop, gained distinction as 
historian, 1. 

Mound builders, Hopewell people referred 
to as, 182. 

Mound City Earthworks, 182. . 

Mounds, prehistoric earthworks, Hopewellian, 
185; as culture trait, 188; Fort Ancient, 


190. 
Mt. Healthy, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
Mt. Pleasant, O., 125. 
Mt. Vernon, O., birthplace of Mary Ann 
Ball Bickerdyke, 339. & 
Muckrakers, influence on Ohioans, 13-14. 
Municipal Conference, Cleveland, favored di- 
rect legislation, 15. 
Municipal government, forum on commission 
lan, sponsored United Constitution 
mmittee of Fr in County, 16; home 
rule and the constitutional convention of 
1912, 16, 20, 23-24, 26, 31. 
Murdoch, John, Newchurchman, 261, 390n. 
Murdoch, Robert, Urbana, O., 261; urged to 
attend meeting of Newchurchmen, 245-246. 
Murdock, William, Springfield Newchurch- 
geeky dan, Posie Con. Dod, 106 
y site, Posey .» Ind., q 
note District, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, camp meeting held in, 38. 
Muskingum River and Valley, home of Hope- 
well people, 182; Moravians settled in, 284; 
Moravians travel on, 285, 286, 288n, 289, 
293, 294n, 296n, 297; Newchurchmen in, 


399. 
Muskoghean Indians, 195. 
Muskox, pushed southward by ice cap, 173. 
ir. Reuben D., Cincinnati, O., 370. 
Mysteries of Obio’s Underground Rail- 
roads, by Wilbur Henry Siebert, rev. by 
John S. Still, 329-331. 


NASH, WILLIAM, 74. 

Natick Cobbler, see Wilson, Henry. 

National Association of Baseball Players, 
organized, 112. 

National League (baseball), organized, 112. 

Natural history, Ohio, recent publications 
on, 420-427. 

Natural History Society of Columbus, J. H. 
Klippart vice president of, 61. 

Negro suffrage, proposed constitutional amend- 
ment favoring, defeated, 29 

Negroes, baseball teams, 125. 

Neil, John, tavern owner, 262. 

Netawatwes, Delaware chief, invited Mor- 
avians to settle in his territory, 284; 
Heckewaelder visited, 286, 297; biograph- 
ical note, 297n; peace policy opposed by 
son, 298n. 

Neuberger, Dr. Max, 
borg’s physiology, 240. 

New Church, see New Jerusalem Church. 

New Church Academy library, Bryn Athyn, 
." records of Johnny Appleseed 
at, n. 

New Church Book Concern, Cincinnati, 404, 

New Church Sunday School at Cincinnati, 
organized, 389, 

New Constitution League, organized, 27. 

New England, baseball rules in, 120, 122-123; 
influence upon northern Ohio, 370. 

New Englander, and John Brown, 139-140. 

New Hampshire, Newchurchmen in, 382. 

New Harmony, Ind., 253. : 
ew Jerusalem Church, first, organized in 

lon, 235; beginnings in Ohio, 235- 
261, 380-409; General Convention, 237-238, 
243, 244, 259, 381, 383, 405, 408; Eastern 


quoted on Sweden- 
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> a my 403, 403n; Central Convention, 

\ n. 

New Jerusalem Magazine, 138n. 

New Jerusalem Messenger (New York), and 
John Brown, 137-138. 

a A Jerusalem Singing Society, organized, 


New Jerusalem Society of Philadelphia, re- 
i? proposal from Johnny Appleseed, 


New "Jerusalem Western Missionary Society, 
= sent Dr. Atlee on tour, 256; organized, 

New Jersey, Newchurchmen in, 382. | 

= ebanon, N. Y., Shaker community at, 

New Light Presbyterian Church, see Chris- 
tian Church. 

~. Lights, heard New Church preachers, 


New Mexico, Early Hunter artifacts in, 174. 
New Petersburg, O., Newchurchmen in, 380, 


New River, gett sites on, 191, 193. 

New Salem, O., ki 

New York Clipper, carried news of cricket 
matches, 115; cited, 115, 124, 125; H. 
hadwick wrote for, 126. 

New York College of Pharmacy, 356. 

New York Examiner (Baptist), and John 
Brown, 133, 134, 135, 135n. 

ay Independent, 133; and John Brown, 

“139. 

New York Mutuals, 119-120; defeated by 
Cincinnati Red Stockings, 113. 

New York Observer, 133; and John Brown’s 
raid, 132. 

New York Quarterly Review, quoted, 387. 

New York State, early baseball in, 111, 
115, 118-119, 121, 123, 124; pro-Union meet- 
ing in, 131; archaeological sites in, 182, 
188, 191, 193; Newchurchmen in, 245, 247, 
382; stumped by J. W. Bear, 268. 
ewark, O., Newchurchmen in, 380, 398, 


Newark Earthworks, 182. 

Newberry, J. S., compiled catalog of Ohio 
flora, 59. 

Newcomerstown, O., 297n, 298n. 

Newport, Thomas, ist, New Church min- 
ister, 242, 244n, 246, 380n, 399n; spread 
New Church doctrines in Ohio, 243; or- 
ganized Western Association, 244; or- 
dained, 245. 

Newport, Thomas, 2nd, New Church min- 
ister, 246, 380n, 392. 

Newport, Ky., Newchurchmen in, 381. . 

Newtown, 6., archaeological discoveries 
near, 187, 190. 

Newtown Focus, Fort Ancient Culture, 187. 

Newville, O., Newchurchmen in, 380, 398. 

Nicholson, James, Newchurchman in Cuya- 
hoga County, 396-397. 

Nonpartisan elections, advocated by United 
Constitution Committee of Franklin County, 


16. 

Norton, Sidney, professor of chemistry, Ohio 
State brow saggy = 358. 

North Carolina, Early Hunter artifacts in, 174. 

North Union Village, O., founded, 35n. 

“The Northeastern Religious Press and John 
Brown,’’ by William S. Rollins, 128-145. 

Northwest Territory, Methodism’s progress 
in, 36;  ._aaes struggle for control 
of, 146-166. 

Norwalk, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Nurse practice act, Ohio, 344. 

Nursing, military: ‘‘Some Ohio Aspects of 
Military Nursing, 1865-1945," by Mary 
Jane Rodabaugh, 339-351. 
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Nursing in Obio: A History, by Jam 
Rodabaugh and Mary Jane Redeineh, 
by Phili ip D. Jordan, 206-207. 

Nuts, used by Archaic Man, 177. 

Nye, Russel B., Midwestern Progressive 
Politics: A Historical Study of Its Origins 
and Development, 1870-1950, rev. by 
don Warner, 107-109. 

Nyesville, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 


OAKLAND, O., Newchurchmen in, 407, 407n. 

Oberlin, jean Frederick, influenced by 
Swedenborg’s works, 402, 402n. 

Oberlin, O., agricultural college started at, 


54, 

Oberlin College, 402; M. F. Walker on 
baseball team at, 1255. Snain M. Hall 
chemistry student at, 

— obtained by Nipoeet people, 184, 


Obstcris, at Fairfield Medical School, 367, 


3 

““O-cat,’’ ball game, 111. 

Occident and American Jewish Advocate, 
avoided political discussion, 144. 

Ohio, early camp meetings in, 32-50; num- 
ber of baseball clubs in National Associa- 
tion in 1867, 112; Early Hunter artifacts 
in, 174; Adena sites in, 179; prehistoric 
culture in, 188, 189; New Jerusalem so- 
cieties in, 247; ‘stumped by John W. Bear, 
Whig orator, 365; contributions to military 
nursing, 339- 351; casualties in Civil War, 
341; state harmaceutical association formed 
in, 355; first harmacy laws enacted in, 
295% Newchur en in, 380, 382, 409n; 

n the wars, recent publications on, "427. 

Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
see Ohio State University. 

Ohio and Little Kanawha Railroad, 294n. 

Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 280. 

Ohio Association of the New Church, see 
Western Convention of the Receivers of 
the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem West 
of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Ohio Conference, Methodist _ scopal Church, 
preachers from, engaged in War of 1812, 47. 

Ohio Constitution, Amendments of 1912, cam- 
aign for ratification, 27-29. 

Ohio Constitutional Convention of 1912, 11- 
31, occupation of delegates, 18. 

Ohio Department of Natural Resources, sup- 
plies ~ distances of Heckewaelder’s 
= f 
io Farmer, J. H. Klippart, associate ene, 
52; treatise on birds published in, 5 

Ohio Geological Surv report on birds, 
written by J. P. Kirt and, 56. 

Ohio Manufacturers Association, adopted 
neutral stand on initiative and referendum 
amendment, . 

Ohio Northern University, 
of mer established, 357-358 

io River and Valley, 33, 146, 153, 166, 
259; southern limit of ice cap, 173; evidence 
of Archaic Man in, 176; Adena sites in, 
178, 179; prehistoric cultural developments 
in, 184, 186, 188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
195; Delaware Indians settled in, 283; Mo- 
ravian Indian ay traveled on, 286, 288, 
288n, 293, 29 coal deposits on, "296n; 
southerners settled along, 370. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety, 190n; text of paper read at annual 
meeting of, 227-234. 

Ohio State Association of Graduate Nurses, 
ae organized, —_ See also Ohio State 

Nurses’ Associatio: 

Ohio State Board of “Aesieudmse, J. H. Klip- 

part’s service on, 52-63. 


we of 
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Ohio State Board of Commerce, favored 
classified property tax, 13; opposed changes 
in constitution, 15, 17, 27, 28. 

Ohio State Nurses’ Association, assisted in 
Pe ay om nurses for armed forces, 348, 
> sed University, 57; and the teaching 
of pharmacy, 356, 358, 361; college of 
pharmacy, graduate instruction offered . 
362; college of — - out of 
Starling Medica 


1 rake 3 
= Statesman, and J Bese, 263, 264, 


269. 
Ohio Supreme Court, and progressive legis- 
one ¥, ne Inf 23d, 
lo olunteer antry, regiment of 
R. B. Hayes, 340. - 

““Ohio’s Constitutional Convention of 1912,” 
by Landon Warner, 11-31. 

Ohneberg, Sarah, see Heckewaelder, Sarah 
Ohenberg [Mrs. John Heckewaelder]. 

Oil production, constitutional amendment 
proposed 7 control of, by convention of 
1912, 26. 

Old aaa. 236: term defined, 236n. 

Old Indiana and the New World: Address 
at the Opening of the Library of Con- 
gress Exhibition Commemorating the Ter- 
ritory of Indiana, November 30, 1950, by 
pore Davis, rev. by James H. Rodabaugh, 
2 

Old Northwest, camp meetings in, 45-46. 

The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815- 
1840, by R. Carlyle Buley, rev. by. R. C. 
Downes, 99-101. 

“Old Tip’s wg aign ge 266. 

Olivesburg, O ee en in, 

Omicron Gamma, New York bavebalt club, 


119. 

Oneota culture, 191. 

Opossum, bones of, 7 Archaic sites, 177. 

Gudieomes of 1785, 1 

Ordinance of 1787, 147. 

Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, by 
C. Vann Woodward, rev. by Harvey Wish, 
333-334. 

Ornaments, prehistoric, Hopewellian, 184. 

Orton, Edward, delivered funeral oration of 
J. H. Klippart, 61, 62. 

Osbon, Albert G., 373, 375. 

Cans. O., J. "HL Klippart postmaster at, 


Osteoporosis, evidence of, in Archaic remains, 
178. 


Owasco, Early, prehistoric culture, 188. 

Owen, Robert, 259; and Cincinnati Sweden- 
borgians, 250-251, 253; Essays on ue 
Formation of Human Character, publi 
251 


Owenite societies, New Harmony, Ind., 250, 
251; Cincinnati, 251. 

Oxford, O., Newchurchmen in, 255, 380, 
390, 392, 409n. 


PACIFIC WAR THEATER, Ohio nurses 
unit in, 349. 

Packer, John, gate Kingsville company, 
Forty-niners, 7 

Painesville, O. California Forty-niners from, 


68, 69, 81. 

Paintville, O., Newchurchmen in, 2380, 259. 

se David, Cincinnati Newchurchman, 

7n. 

The Papers of Henry Bouquet, ed. by S. K. 
Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. 
Leonard, Vol. II, The Forbes Expedition, 
rev. by ’Dwigh t L. Smith, 209-211. 

Parker, Theodore, and John veaaee 130, 131. 

Parkman, pune, gained distinction as his 
torian, 1. 
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Patent medicine, first introduced by Samuel 
Thompson, 376. 

John, left 
Shaker society, 35n. 
Peabody, Stephen, New Church minister, 


380n. 

Pearls, freshwater, use of, by Hopewell 
people, 184. 

Peck, Hiram, and proposal for judicial re- 
form in constitutional convention, 22-23. 

Pelecypods, shells of, in Archaic sites, 176, 
177 


Pendants, copper, Adena, 181. 

Pennsylvania, archaeological sites in, 179, 
182; late prehistoric cultures in, 188, 191, 
192, 193; Newchur en in, 247, 382; 
ohn W. Bear in, 265, 268, 269; Delaware 

dians emigrated from, 283; Moravian 
missions in, 284, 
Percheron horses, introduced into Ohio, 59. 
Periodicals, religious, and John Brown, 128- 


Stonite church for 


145. 

Perkins, John, member Kingsville company, 
Forty-niners, 71. 

Personal Liberty League, Cincinnati, O., en- 
dorsed slate of candidates for delegates to 
the constitutional convention of 1912, 16. 

Pestles, of Archaic Man, 177. 

Pharmaceutical chemistry, teaching of, 353, 


363. 
Pharmacognosy, defined, 363; instruction in, 
Pharmacology, defined, 363; instruction in, 


363. 

Pharmacy in Ohio: ‘‘The Teaching of 
ow in Ohio,’’ by B. V. Christensen, 
Pharmacy, laws, and state pharmaceutical 
associations, 355; first in Ohio, 358. 
Philadelphia Athletics, baseball club, 119, 


125. 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 356; or- 
ganized, 353. 
Phoenix Iron Works, Ashtabula, O., Charles 
Tinker, a? of, 67 
Pickaway, O., Methodist circuit meeting, 40n. 
— County, O., home of John W. Bear, 


Pickering, Ernest, The Homes of America As 
They Have Expressed the Lives of Our 
People for Three Centuries, rev. by Abbott 
Cummings, 219-220. 

Piercy, Caroline B., The Valley of God's 
Pleasure: A Sage of the North Union Shaker 
Community, rev. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
453-454, 

i ild, in Central North America, 173. 

Pingree, Hazen W., influence on Ohio re- 
formers, 14. 

Pipes, see Tobacco pipes. 
iqua, O., Newchur en in, 380. 

Plain (near Wooster), O., Newchurchmen at, 


Plants, Ohio, recent publications on, 426-427. 
~~ Hives (North and South), 69, 70, 74, 
. > n. 
Pleistocence Period, Early Hunters in North 
America in, 173-175. 
Fynomh, O., Dr. Roeliff Bevier practiced 


Poland, O., Kingsville company of Forty- 
Niners stopped at, 71, 71n. 

Politics and government: ‘‘Ohio’s Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1912,’’ by Landon 
Warner, 11-31; “John W. Bear, ‘The Buck- 
eye Blacksmith,’ ” by Robert Gray Gunder- 
$on, 262-271; in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 427-428, 

y, Earl, book rev., 104-105. 
eroy, O., Newchurchmen in, 396, 409n. 
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Port Clinton, O., Newchurchmen in, 398, 
Portage Co., O., New Church preaching in, 


Porter, William T., ed., Porter’s Spirit of the 
Times, 115n. 

Porter’s Spirit of the Times, a Chronicle of 
the Turf, carried news of cricket matches, 
115; =~ 117, 118, 121. 

Portland, Duke of, see Bentinck, William 
Henry Cavendish. 

Portsmouth, O., camp meeting at, 44n; Feurt 
ag sites near, 191; John W. Bear spoke 
at, 265. 

Postmolds, in Archaic sites, 177; in Hopewell 


sites, 183. 
Pottery, first grit-tempered, 179; Hopewellian, 
185; late prehistoric, 186, 187, 190. 
ll, David, Iist, a and leader, 
Steubenville society of Newchurchmen, 242, 
243, 245, 247, 393, 394, 395, 396. 

Powell, David, 1st, home open for New 
Church services, 243, 259. 

Powell, David, 2nd, conducted New Church 
services at Steubenville, 243. 

Powers, jamin, Cincinnati New Church- 
man, 248n. 

Powhatan Confederacy, 193. 

Powhatan Point, Belmont Co., O., Cresap 
family settled across river from, 292n. 

Precursor, Swedenborgian periodical, estab- 
lished, 402. 

Preliminary Inventory, Record Group_ 10, 
Indian Affairs, comp. by Manuscript Divi- 
sion, Public Archives of Canada, rev. 

ight L. Smith, 440-441. . 

Presbyterian Church and _ Presbyterians, 
adopted camp meeting, 32; and early Ohio 
camp meetings, 33, 36, 36n; Indian mission 
and school, 73, 73n; active publishers in 
1859, 129; and John Brown, 140, 141; and 
New Church doctrines, 242, 245, 260, 406n. 

Presbyterian Magazine, and John Brown, 140n. 

rreaaoones Montbly Record, and John Brown, 


Presbyterian Quarterly Review, and John 
Brown, 140-141. 

Prescott, T. O., New Church minister, 390n, 
400, 401; sermons at Oxford criticized by 
Cyrus Brady, 391-392. } 

Prescott, William H., gained distinction as 
historian, 1. . 

Presidential Succession, by Ruth C. Silva, rev. 
by Wilfred E. Binkley, 326-328. 

Price, Captain Enoch, William Wells Brown’s 
escape from, 272. 

Price, Robert, book rey., 212. 

Prison contract labor, abolishment proposed 
by constitutional convention of 1912, 26. 
Pro ive Constitution League, worked for 
initiative and referendum amendment, 14, 


15. 

Progressives, demand constitutional amend- 
ments, 1910, 13; and judicial reform, 22. 
Prohibition of liquor traffic, constitutional 
amendment sought to forestall, 13; and di- 

rect legislation amendment, 15. 

Projectile points, Early Hunters’, 174; Hope- 
wellian, 185; Lewis Focus, 186. 

Protestant Churchman (Episcopalian), ignored 
John Brown, 143n. 

Protestant Episcopal Quarterly Review and 

a Register, avoided political questions, 
n. 

Pruden, David, founder, Yellow Sociney Com- 
munity, 251, 252n; founder Manual Train- 
ing School in Dayton, 389, Newchurchman, 
390n, 400. 

. Hattie E., chief nurse, 25th General 
ospital unit, 349, 350. 
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Pumpkin, introduced by Adena Peoples 179. 
Putnam Club, Williamsburg, . Y., base- 
ball game, 118; rules, 121. 


UAKERS, see Friends, Society of. 

uapaw Indians, 194; early reference to, 193. 
een’s Rangers, at Fort Miamis, 164. 

uinn, James, held camp meetings in Ohio, 37. 


RABBIT, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 

Raccoon, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 

Radioactive carbon dating, 175, 181. 

‘*Railsplitter,’’ in competan of 1840, 271. 

Rainfa sy Ohio, J. H. Klippart has article 
on, 54, 

Randolph, Edmund, secretary of state, 154, 
155, 156, 158. 

Rankin, John, 273. 

Raymond Focus, Late Woodland Culture, 186. 

Reading, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Reapportionment, seats in Ohio general assem- 
bly, need for, 31. 

Recall of officials, proposal for, defeated in 
constitutional convention of 1912, 27. 

Red Lion, O., Newchurchmen in, 407. 

Red ochre, use of, by Archaic Man, 177; 
Adena trait, 180, 181. 

Referendum, see Direct legislation. 

rae, legislature given authority in, 


sy of Revolution: The German Forty- 

ighters in America, by Carl Wittke, rey. 
by Merle Curti, 311-312. 

Reichert, . Delaware, 
170. 

Reid, Mrs. Whitelaw, active in securing nurs- 
ing service for American troops, 343. 

Religious history: ‘‘The Beginnings of the 
New Jerusalem Church in Ohio,’ b _— 
D. Smith, 235-261; ‘‘The Rise of the ew 
erusalem Church in Ohio,’’ by hia D. 
mith, 380-409; Ohio, recent publications 
on, 428-429. 

Religious orders, contributions to nursing in 
Civil War, 339-341. 

Religious press, and John Brown, 128-145, 

Reno, Washington Co., O., 293. 

— Ohio, recent publications on, 423- 


Republican party and Republicans, endorsed 
call for constitutional convention in 1910, 
12; in Ohio, influenced by Theodore 
Roosevelt, 14, 19; in constitutional con- 
vention, 18; Roosevelt Progressives, 27, 30. 

Resolute baseball club, Boston, Mass., 125. 

Retina, Swedenborgian periodical, 391, 404, 
405; established, 403. 

Revivals, religious: ‘‘Early Ohio Camp Meet- 

harles A. Johnson, 


ings, 1801-1816,”’ by 
Rhode Island, Newchurchmen in, 382. 
Rhodes, James Ford, concept of history, 4. 


Rice, Herbert W., book rey., 321. 


chards, Amos Adams, Dayton Newchurch- 
man, 390n. 

Richards, Charles, 
90n 


O., merchant, 


Dayton Newchurchman, 


390n. 

Richards, Giles, Colerain, Newchurchman, 
256, 260, 392. 

Richland, Co., O., Newchurchmen in, 395, 
397, 398. 

Rickets, evidence of, in Archaic remains, 178. 

Rings, finger, Adena, 181. 

Rioting, associated with baseball, 122. 


“The Rise of the New Jerusalem Church in 
Ohio,”’ by Ophia D. Smith, 380-409. 

Ritchie, William R., suggested name Archaic 
Man, 176. 

Robertson, Constance, The Golden Circle, rev. 
by Delmer J. Trester, 319-320. 
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Sapptou, French blacksmith at Scott’s Bluff, 


Robinson, . Delaware, O., 167. 
a ae g B., New Church preacher, 
Rochester, o., Newchurchmen in, 407, 
Rockburg, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
a O., Newchurchmen in, 397, 399, 


2, e 

R River, O., Newchurchmen in, 395, 396, 

Rodabaugh, James H., joint author, Nursing 
in Obio: A History, rev. by Philip D. 
Jordan, 206-207; book rev., 211-212, 

Rodabaugh, Mary Jane, joint author, Nursing 

in Obio: A History, rev. by Philip D, Jor- 
dan, 206-207; ‘“‘Some Ohio Aspects of Mil- 
itary Nursing, 1861-1945,” 339-351. 

Roe, Daniel, minister New Jerusalem , 
249, 250, 251, 253n, 254. 

Rollins, William S., ‘‘The Northeastern 
Religious Press and John Brown,’ 128- 


145. 

a Catholic Church, and John Brown, 
136-137. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, influence on Ohio re 
formers, 14, 19. 

Roots, used by Archaic Man, 177. ’ 

Roseboom, Eugene H., ed., “Charles Tinker’s 
Journal—A Trip to California in 1849,” 


64-85. 

Ross, Ogden, Newchurchman, 260. 

Ross Co., O., Hopewell mound group in, 
182; Newchurchmen in, 259, 395. 

Roth, Johannes, Moravian missionary, 283, 
Roand te ball 111 

**Rounders,’’ game, 4 

Rowdyism, associated with baseball, 122. 

Rutland, Meigs Co., O., Newchurchmen in, 
395, 396, 399, 409n. 


**SACRED CIRCLE,”’ Adena culture trait, 179. 

St. Clair, Arthur, 150. : 

St. Clair, Joseph, suspected thief, 252n. 

St. Clairsville, O., Matthew Simpson preached 
at, 379; Newchurchmen in, 380, 396, 399, 


St. George Club, Canada, baseball, 115. 

St. a 6. S., taught at Willoughby Uni- 
versity, 369. ; ee 

St. John’s worplnal for Invalids, Cincinnati, 


oO . . ; 

St. yoy Mo., companies of Ohio Forty- 
niners in, 68, 69, 72n, 73, 73n. : 

> John, held camp meetings in Ohio, 37, 


Salem, O., Moravian mission founded at, 285. 
Salomon, Richard G., book rey., 208-209. 
Saloons, question of licensing, and constitu 
tional convention of 1912, 16, 20. 
Salt, boiling plant erected, 295n. 
Salt Creek, Muskingum County, O., 295n, 
296n; salt springs on, visited by Hecke- 
salt Sprig, 295, 295n, 296 
t Spring, . n, io. | 
Sendulie, oo Newchurchmen in, 398, 4090. 
Santayana, a —e Ss history, 5. 
Sardis, Monroe Co., O., 3n. 
Sauk (or Sac) and Fox Indian Agency, 73; 


73n. ‘ 

Savannah Landing, Kingsville company of 
Forty-niners at, 72, 73n. 

Schebosch, Moravian Indian, 287. 

Schechschequanntink, Pa., abandoned as Mor- 
avian mission, 283, 290n. of 

Schlatter, William, distributed works 
Swedenborg, 244n, 260; letter from, qu 
247. 

Schoenbrunn, O., 287n, 288, 2880, a 
296n, 298, 298n; Moravian mission foum 





Index 


at, 284; Moravian Indians under Hecke- 
waelder arrived at, 286. : 

Schools, agricultural and mechanic, proposed 
by Swedenborgians, 261; nursing, develo; 
ment due to Civil War, 342; number in 
Ohio hospitals, 344; manual training, Day- 
ton, established, 389. See also Education. 

Science: ‘‘The Impact of Science upon the 
History of Ohio,’’ by John S, Millis, 227- 


234. 
Scio on By - of pharmacy or- 
ized at, " 7 
sco College of Pharmacy, organized, 361. 
Scioto Gazette, and New Church doctrines, 
» 403. ‘ 
oka River and Valley, 191, 260; Adena site 
on, 178; home of Hopewell people, 182. 
Scoles, Curtis, Cadiz, O., 375. E 
Scott, William Henry, president, Ohio State 
University, 358. 
Scott’s Bluff, _ 
Forty-niners at, ‘ ‘ 
came, Early Hunters’, 175; Hopewellian, 
185 


Kingsville company of 


ipps-McRae newspapers, aided campaign of 
tee: Constitution League, 14-15; 
favored ratification of amendments to con- 
stitution, 27. : we 
Second New Jerusalem Society of Cincin- 
nati, organized, 383. 
Seip Mounds and Earthworks, 182. 
Semon, Larry, acknowledgment to, 294n. 
Seneca Indians, threatened war against Wyan- 


dots, 47. 

Sentinel and Star of the West, open to New- 
churchmen and opponents, 255; quoted, 
255-256. 

Seville, O., Newchurchmen in, 398. | : 

Shaker communities and Shakers, missionaries 
sent to West from New Lebanon, N. Y., 
34; and early Ohio camp meetings, 35, 36; 
among settlers at Lebanon, 244. 

Shaker Heights, O., 35n. 

Shawnee Indians, 194, 195; early reference to, 
193; towns of, on Muskingum visited by 
missionaries, 286, 290n; towns of, p 
by Heckewaelder’s party, 297. 

Sheep production, in Ohio, 56. | 

She teh, used as food by Archaic man, 176. 

Shell middens, built by Archaic Man, 176- 
177, 178. 

Shells, marine, use of, by Hopewell people, 
184, 185 


Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. John, adopted New 
Church doctrines, 259. 

Sheshequin, Pa., 283. 

Shiloh, battlefield, Ohio nurses at, 340, 341. 

Short ballot, proposal for, defeated in con- 
stitutional convention of 1912, 27. 

Siberia, Early Hunters came via, 173, 174. 

Siebert, Wilbur H . The Mysteries of 
Obio’s Underground Railroads, rev. by 
John S. Still, 329-331. 

Sigman, Blanche F., chief nurse 25th Evacua- 
tion Hospital, killed, 349. 

Sikhewiink, 295; meaning of word, 295n. 

Silsbee, John W., member Theosophic So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, 254n. 

Silva, Ruth C., Presidential Succession, rev. 
by Wilfred E. Binkley, 328-329. , 

Simcoe, ng > Graves, and the Anglo-American 

e for control of the old northwest, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 156, 157, 

158, 159, 161, 163, 164. 

Simms, Henry H., book rev., 105-106. 

Simpson, Matthew, 1st, uncle of Bishop Mat- 
thew Simpson, 371, 372. 

Simpson, Matthew, 2d, birth and early edu- 
cation, 371-372; medical training, 372-378; 
entrance into Methodist ministry, 379. 
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Single tax, Ohioans converted to principle of, 
13; pro in constitutional convention, 
21; initiative prohibited for vote on, 22. 

Sioux Indians, 193; village on South Platte 
River, 75, 75n. 

Sister Anthony O’Connell, nursing services 
during Civil War, 341, 350. 

Sisters of Charity, sent nurses onto battle- 
fields during Civil War, 340-341. 

Sisters of Mer sent nurses onto battle- 
fields in Civil War, 340. 

Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, sent nurses 
onto battlefields in Civil War, 340-341. 
Skeletal remains, ic Man, 177-178; 
Adena, 180. 
Sloths, giant, in Central North America in 

Ice Age, 173. 
Smith, Amor, ee Newchurchman, 390n. 
Smith, Chloe, ayton Newchurchwoman, 


390n. 
— Dwight L., book revs., 209-211, 440- 


1. 
Smith, Hannah Holland, mother of “*Sixty- 
foot Smiths,’’ 248n. 
Smith, Martin, Dayton Newchurchman, 390n. 
Smith, Oliver, Dayton Newchurchman, 390n. 
Smith, Ophia D., ‘‘The Beginnings of the 
New Jerusalem Church in Ohio,” 235-261; 
“The Rise of the New Jerusalem Church 


in Ohio,’’ 380-409. 

Smith, S. Winifred, comp., ‘tA Survey of 
oe 7 — — Archaeolo Y: 
an atur: istory, ugust 1951-Ju 
1952,’’ 410-430. ” Joly 
ith, Silas, Cincinnati Newchurchman, 254n, 
260, 383n. 

Smith, Solomon Franklin, director, New Jeru- 
salem Singing Society, 250. 

Smiths, ‘‘Sixty-Foot,’’ 248n, 250, 250n, 390n. 

Social Evolution, by V. Gordon Childe, rev. 
by Brewton Berry, 322-323. 

bar history, Ohio, recent publications on, 


Socialist party and Socialists, in Cleveland, 
favored direct legislation, 15; and constitu- 
tional convention of 1912, 18, 27; light 
vote of, in 1912, 30. 

Society of Friends, see Friends, Society of. 

Soil improvement, J. H. Klippart laid found- 
ation for, 57. 

“Some Ohio Aspects of Military Nursing, 
fl by Mary Jane Rodabaug 
Some Others and Myself: Seven Stories and 
a Memoir, by Ruth Suckow, rey. by T. P. 

Coffin, 315-317. 

Sonntag, Charles, designed New Church tem- 
ple at Cincinnati, 382. 

South Bloomfield, O., home of John W. 

Bear, 263, 268. 

South Carolina, New Jerusalem societies in, 

7 


247. 

South Mountain, battle of, R. B. Hayes 
wounded at, 340. 

South Pass, Wyo., 78, 780. 

Spain, control over Mississippi, 153, 154; 
alliance with Britain weakened, 158. 

Spanish-American War, nursing service in, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 350. 

Spearpoints, flint, Archaic, 178. 

a method of casting, 178; Hopewell, 
185. 


Drama, rev. by E. W. Voegelin, 313- 


Speck, Frank G., joint author, Cherokee Dance 
a 
31 


Spirit of the Times, see Porters’ Spirit of 
the Times. 

Spoon River Focus, 195. 

Sports: ‘Baseball in Its Adolescence,’’ by Carl 
Wittke, 111-127. 
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Sports writers, pioneer, 126. 
Seeman, O., Newchurchmen in, 380, 381, 


7. 

Springdale, O., Newchurchmen in, 409n. 

Springfield, O., 35; labor vote in, 30; New- 
churchmen in, 256, 260, 380, 390, 401, 
407, 409n; high school conducted by M. G. 
Williams, 390. 

Sproat, Dr. , Chillicothe Newchurch- 
man, 393. 

Spruce Hill, Hopewell earthworks, 183. 

Squash, introduced by Adena people, 179; 
grown a Sea people, 185. 

Squier, Ephraim G., 179. 

Squirrel, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 

—— _ trust, monopolistic practices ex- 
posed, 13. 

Stark 2 O., birthplace of John H. Klip- 
part, 51. 

Starling Medical College, founded, 369. 

Starved Rock archaeological site, 191, 194. 

State geologist, J. H. Klippart assistant to, 52. 

eames outh, by Madye Lee Chastain, rev. 

by R. E. Banta, 313. : 

Steffens, Lincoln, influence on Ohio re- 
formers, 14. 

Steiger, Caroline, 258. 

Steiger, J. R., founded Swiss colony (Sweden- 
borgian) in Athens County, 257-258. 

Steiger, Rudolph, married sister of E, R. 
Ames, 257. . 

Steiger’s Rest, Swedenborgian colony, 257- 
258; report from, to General Convention, 
259. 

Sternberg, George M., surgeon general, at- 
titude toward female nurses, 342, 343. 
Steubenville, O., Kingsville company of Forty- 
niners stopped at, 72; William Grant settled 
at, 235, 236; Newchurchmen in, 237, 242, 
243, 244, 259, 260, 393, 394, 399, 400, 409n. 
Stevens, S. K., k rev., 224-226; joint ed., 
The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Vol. Il, The 
Forbes Expedition, rev. by Dwight L. 

Smith, 209-211. 

Stewart, John, left Stonite church for Shaker 
society, 35n. 

Still, John S., book rey., 329-331. 
Stockwell, John, importance in Ohio reform 
movement, 14. A 
Stone, Barton W., 34n; sponsor Cane Ridge 
camp esting, 33; denounced Shakers, 35. 
Stone, H. B. [Tinker bas Henry A.], captain 
Kingsville group of Forty-niners, 68, 71, 

78n, 84. 

Stonite Church, see Christian Church. 

Stovey, George, Negro baseball pitcher, 125. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, contributor to Inde- 
pendent, 138. 

Strait Creek, camp meeting at, 48. : 

Strange, John, held camp meetings in Ohio, 


37. 
Cee, O., Newchurchmen in, 395, 399, 


n. 

Strong, Horatio N., New Church preacher at 
Wooster, 395. “nn 

Stuart, James Park, New Church missionary, 
406, 407, 408, 408n. ’ 

Sublette’s Cut-Off, used by Kingsville com- 
pany, 71, 79n. 

Suckow, Ruth, Some Others and Ml: 
Seven Stories and a Memoir, rev. by T. P. 
Coffin, 315-317. 

Sullivant, Joseph, extract from letter of, on 
use of microscope, 57-58. 

Sullivant, William, authority on mosses, 57. 

Summit Co., O., supported all proposed 
amendments to constitution in 1912, 28-29. 

a ane County, O., Newchurchmen 
in, " 

Sunflowers, introduced by Adena people, 179. 


os at Fairfield Medical School, 367, 


““A Survey of Publications in Ohio Hi 

Lopeenay, af Natural History, August 
-July »” comp. . Wini 

Smith, 410-430. vale 

Susquehanna River, North Branch, Moravian 
missions on, 283. 

Swan Creek, blockhouse on, 165. 

Sweating ovens, Indians, 294, 294n. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, 380, 393, 402n, 406 
409; doctrines of, introduced into America. 
235; beginnings of Swedenborgian church in 
Ohio, 235-261; sketch of, 238-241; Heaven 
and Hell, mentioned, 243, 260, ; 
writings published, 250; attack on, by John 


- ” Lebanon Newchurchman, 
> > n. 
— . Washington >. O., 7. 
wiss immigrants, colony at Steiger’s Rest i 
Athens County, Ohio, 257-258." ’ 


TABOR, ELISHA, 252n [text of quotation bas 
Taber], 253n, 261. 

Tax, Sol, ed., The Civilization of Ancient 
North America: Selected Papers of the 
XXIXth International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, with an Introduction by Wendell 

2 ennai, rev. by John W. Bennett, 213- 

Taxation, uniform rate, constitutional pro- 
vision for abolishment advocated, 13; pro- 
ge +’ ee amendment affecting, 

‘The Teaching of Pharmacy in Ohio,” by B. 
V. Christensen, 352-370.” by 

i ‘ae society, Methodist Church as, 

in. 

Temples, New Jerusalem Society of Cincin- 
nati, first in western country, 247; of Chil- 

ee 393. 
ennessee, camp meeti in, 32, 34, 38, 38n; 
settlers demanded U. & control over Missis- 
sippi, 153. 

Tennessee River and Valley, evidence of 
Archaic Man on, 176; late prehistoric 
cultures in, 189, 191, 195. 

The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
Volume XV, The Territory of Louisiana- 
Missouri, 1815-1821, Continued, comp. and 
ed. by Clarence Edwin Carter, rev. by 
Earl Pomeroy, 104-105: 

Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom, by 

}¢ Thomas, rev. by Henry H. 
Simms, 105-106. 

Theological and Literary Journal, inter- 
denominational (New York), avoided 
political questions, 144n. 

Theosophic Society, first, organized in Cin- 
cinnati, 254, 389n. 

Theosophic Society of Cincinnati, 254, 389; 
organized, 389n. 

Thomas, Benjamin P., Theodore Weld: 
Crusader for Freedom, rev. by Henry H. 
Simms, 105-106. 

Thomas, Edward S.» book rey., 452-453. 

Thomas, Harry, favored abolishment of 
judicial review of legislation, 23n. 

— John, ‘‘New Light’’ preacher, 


Thompson, William O., supported con- 
Stitutional amendments of 1912, 28. 

Thompson, Geauga Co., O., birthplace of 
Charles M. Hall, 230. 

Thomson, Abraham, editor, Delaware Ga 
zette, 170. 

Thomson, Samuel, introduced system of 
medicine, 376, 377 

Thomsonian system of medicine, 376, 377. 
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Throwing olin ~, a 
, chaplain at Steiger’s Rest, 


58. 
Thurber, H. G., Kingsville, O., 
Thurber, James, The Thurber ; = rey. 
by Robert S. Harper, 455-457. 
The Thurber Album, by James Thurber, 
rev. by Robert S. Harper, 455-457. 
Tile factories, in northern Ohio, 57. 
— Charles, ‘‘Charles Tinker’s ,Journal— 
A Trip to California in 1849,’’ ed. by 
Eugene H. Roseboom, 64-85 
Tinker, Channa, member Kingsville com- 
pany, F orty-niners, 71, 83. 
Tinker, Horace, m © Kingsville com- 
any, Forty-niners, 71, 78, 83. 
. ippecanoe-end-Tylersse, campaign slo- 


Tobacco Pi 


. Hopewellian effigy pipes, 185. 
Tod, D: 


‘Toledo, 7 reform movement in, 16, 27, 


29; labor vote in, 30; baseball in, 126; 
naval a a unit formed in, 
347; tgs Toledo as municipal 
universi 361; Newchurchmen in, 409n. 
Tools, pri 1istoric, 184, 185, 

Town ball, 111, 116. 

Townshend, Norton S., member Ohio board 
of agriculture, 54. 

—- Arnold Joseph, concept of history, 


Trails, prehistoric, 192. 

Transcendentalism, and 
405-406. 

we in Ohio, recent publications 
on, 

Transylvania University, medical school, 366. 

ee description, recent publications 
on, 5 

Treaty of Greene Ville, 165. 

Treaty of Paris, 1783, 152, 155, 157-158, 
160; British protests a t, 146; gave free 
use of Mississippi River, 153n. 

Trester, Delmer J., book rey., 319-320. 

—— Club, Boston, Mass., baseball 

Trowbridge Amasa, taught at Fairfield and 
Willoughby schools, 369 

Troy an, Troy, N. Y., baseball 
club,. 124, 

Truckee River, Kingsville company of 
Forty-niners at, 81, 81n, 82, 83n, 84n. 

True pe ge Religion, New Church peri- 

odical, 

se Indian place name, 295. 

ler, B Delaware, O O., 167, 168. 

Tuller, H., Delaware, O., 167, 168. 

Tuller, L., Delaware, O., 167, 168. 

Turkey, wild, bones of, in Archaic sites, 177. 

Turkey Tribe, see Unalachtigo Tribe. 

Turner, . Forty-niner, 76. 

Tamer, Frederick Jackson, concept of his- 

ory, 

Turner Mound Group, 182. 

Turner’s Camp Ground, Ohio camp meet- 
ing site, 40n. 

a Component, Fort Ancient Culture, 





Turia Farm, near Newton, O., archaeologi- 
cal excavations on, 187. 

Turtle Creek, Warren Co., O., camp meet- 
ings at, 34-35; settlement, Thomas New- 
pest preached to, 243; Newchurchmen in, 


Turtle Creek New Jerusalem Society, or- 
<. 243; members, 244; decline, 246, 


Turtle Tribe, see Unami Tribe. 


Tuscarawas River and Valley, 287n, 288n, 
290n; Moravian mission founded m 284; 
Moravian Indian party traveled on, 2 

Twenty Mile Stand, O., N 


ewchurchmen in, 
380, 381, 407, 409n. 


UHRICHSVILLE, O., J. H. Beal, pharmacy 
apprentice in, ur 


Uastochaee Tribe, Delaware Indians, 283. 


Unami Tribe, Delaware Indians, 283, 297n. 


Underground Rotineed: in Ohio, 273-275, 282. 

Union Cricket Club, merged with Cincin- 
nati Red Stockings, 113. 

Union Village, O., 35n, 36, 252n; Shaker 
communi , found 

Unitarian Church and Unitarians, and John 
Brown, 141-143. 

United Brethren Church, and New Church 
doctrines, 256, 407. 

United Constitution Committee of Frank- 
lin County, organized, 16. 

United Constitution Committee of Hamilton 
County, endorsed candidates for constitu- 
tional convention, 1912, 16. 

United States, and le for control of 
old northwest, 146-1 peace commis- 
em, at the rapids of Miami of the 
Lakes, 148-149. 

United States Army, development of nursing 
Practice in, 339-351; murse corps, Ohio 
nurses in, 347; nurse corps established, 347. 

— States Cadet Nurse Corps, established, 
350. 


United States Central Club cricket, 115. 
— a Congress, - Willoughby a 


United States government, grants scholar- 
to student nurses, 351. 

United States Navy, nurse corps, Ohio 
5 in, 347. 

U. S. Pharmacopeia, Lyman Spalding first 
author of, 367. 

United pM Sanitary Commission, Ohio 
women served as nurses with, 3 

Universalist Quarterly Review, 1440. 

Universalists, among settlers at Lebanon, 244; 
and New Church doctrines, 255. 

University of Chicago, archaeological ex- 
peditions, 192, 194. 

University of ‘Cincinnati, established first 
college school of nursing, 344; hospital 
unit organized at, 349; Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Pharmacy mer; with, 356. 

University of Pennsylvania, school of medi- 
cine founded at, 353. 

a of Toledo, pharmacy instruction 
in, 

Up the Missouri With Audubon: The Journal 
of Edward Harris, ed. by John Francis 
aa rey. by Edward S. Thomas, 
52 

Upper California, letter describes circum- 
stances of Ohio gold diggers in, 84. 

Upper Canada, 149, 150, 152, 153, 158, 159, 
161, 165; meaning of term, 155- 156, 1550. 

Upsilon Sigma, New York baseball club, 

119. 


ve, O- Newchurchmen in, 260, 261, 380, 
381, , 409n. 

oa. yo - College, ae, official rec- 
ords concerning Johnny pleseed at, 
aszes building mamed for Hetty Barclay, 
243n 

Urbana University, land for, donated by J. 
H. James, 248n. 

U’Ren, W. S., influence on Ohio reformers, 
14, 


Uren Component, Iroquois Aspect, 188. 
Utica, O., Newchurchmen in, 407. 
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Ute Indians, depredation of, 80n. 
Utley, Francis Lee, book rev., 447-449. 


THE VALLEY OF GOD’S PLEASURE: A 
Saga of the North Union Shaker Commun- 
ity, by Caroline B. Piercy, rev. by Arthur 
E. Bestor, Jr., 453-454. 

Van Buren, Martin, in campaign of 1840, 
262, 266, 270. 

Vandalism, at camp-meeting grounds, 43. 
an Sickle, C. E., joint author, ‘‘The Birth- 
pom of President Hayes: A Study in Oral 

tadition,’’ 167-172. 

Vinal, H., Springfield Newchurchman, 390n. 

Virginia, Early Hunter artifacts in, 174; late 
prehistoric development in, 192; New- 
churchmen in, 247, 382; influence on 
medical schools in southern Ohio, 370. 

Voegelin, Erminie W., 194; book rev., 313- 


315. 
Volwiler, A. T., book rev., 457-459. 
Voting machines, 25n; approved by constitu- 
tional convention, 26; constitutional amend- 
ment for, defeated, 28, 29. 


WABASH RIVER, 193, 
chaic Man on, 176. 
Wager, Adam Miller, 
ewchurchman, 397. 
Wager, Mars, Cuyahoga County Newchurch- 
man, 396-397. 
aite, Frederick C., donated items to 
Dittrick Museum of Historical Medicine, 


366. 
Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence, acknowl- 
ement to, 294n. 
Walker, ‘‘Fleet,’’ see Walker, Moses Fleet- 


195; evidence of 


Cuyahoga County 


wood. 
bb ty Louanna, acknowledgement to, 294n. 


alker, Moses Fleetwood, first 
professional baseball, 125-126. 

Walsh, F. W., taught at Willoughby Uni- 
versity, 369. 

Wanamaker, R. M., endorsed constitutional 
amendments, 27. 

War manpower commission, procurement of 
nurses a function of, 348. 

by * of 1812, effect on camp meetings in 

0, le 

Warfare, late prehistoric, 193. 

Warner, Landon, ‘‘Ohio’s Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912,’’ 11-31; book rev., 107- 


109. 
Warren Co., O., Fort Ancient located in, 
183, 189. 
Washburn, Calvin, member, Theosophic So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, 254n. 
279; New- 


Washington Court House, O., 
Washington Nationals, defeated St. Louis, 
125 


Negro in 


churchmen in, 409n 


Water power, control of, by legislature, 26. 

Waterhouse, Benjamin, 367. 

Waters, Isaac, carried New Church doctrines 
to Illinois, 246. 

Watson, Luman, founder, Yellow Springs 
Community, 251, 252n, 253n; member, 
Theosophic Society of Cincinnati, 254, 
254n; chairman, First Western Convention 
of the New Church, 380. 

Way, Hamilton, member Kingsville company, 
Forty-niners, 71; accidentally shot, 72. 

Wayne, thony, campaign of 1793 and 
Anglo-American relations, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 156, 157, 161, 162-163, 165; general 
order, quoted, 164-165. 

Wayne, Jacob L., Cincinnati 

387n. 

Wayne Co., O., New Church society in, 394, 
395, 397, 398. 


Newchurch- 
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wor rehistoric, see Projectile points. 

Webb, illiams S., ‘‘The Archaic Cul- 
tures and the Adena People,’’ 173-181, 

Webster, Albert, member Kingsville com- 

ohh: Forty-niners, 71, 74. 
ebster, Mary, married Charles Tinker, 66, 

Weeks, Holland, New Church preacher, 257, 

Welhik Thuppeek, see Schoenbrunn. 

Wenro Indians, early reference to, 193. 

Wesley, John, 38; attack on Swedenborg, 
393-394, 

West Virginia, Adena sites in, 179; pre- 
historic cultures in, 189. 

Western Association of the New Jerusalem 
a 261; organized, 244; second meet- 
ing, i 

Western Convention of the Receivers of the 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem West of 
the Allegheny Mountains, 261, 380, 381, 
381n, 383, 384, 386, 387, 389, 393, 395, 
397-398, 399, 403, 405 n, 

Western ‘New Church ‘Tract Society, or- 

anized, 400. 
estern Reserve, Forty-niners from, 68. 
Western Reserve College, medical department, 


370. 
““Wheat Plant,’’ treatise by J. H. Klippart, 
a 54, 
eeler, Robert C., book rev., 459. 
; em, Edwin M., abolitionist preacher, 
Whig party and Whigs, John W. Bear and 
the campaign of 1840, 262-271. 
White, Emily S.,Cincinnati Newchurchwoman, 


387n. 
White, Sophia Wasson, statement concern- 
ing birthplace of R. B. Hayes, 169. 
White, William E., Cincinnati Newchurch- 
man, 387n. 
Whiteman, Lewis, sold land for Yellow 
Springs Community, 252n, 253n. ; 
Whitlock, Brand, adopted single tax prin- 
ciple, 13; and progressive movement in 


0, > 
Whittlesey Focus, Iroquois Aspect, 188, 192. 
Wilkesville, O., Newchurchmen in, " 
William Street Methodist Church, Delaware, 
O., on site of R. B. Hayes home, 168, 172. 
Williams, Milo G., 389, 390, 390n;_ origi- 
nator, Theosophic — of Cincinnati, 
254, 254n; reestablished Sunday School in 
Cincinnati, 256, 388. é : 
Williams, John S., editor of American Pioneer 
as Newchurchman, 393, 393n, 396. 
Williams, T. Harry, Lincoln and His Gen- 
erals, rey. by Albert A. Woldman, 317- 
1 


319. 
Williamsport, O., Newchurchmen in, 380, 


Willoughby, Westel, ree Fairfield Medi- 
cal School, 367, 369. é 

Willoughb University of Lake Erie, modeled 
on Fairfield Medical School, 369. 

a, O., New Church preacher at, 
245. 


Wilson, Henry, ‘‘the Natick Cobbler,’’ 270. 
Wilson, Joshua Lacy, opposed Sweden- 
borgianism, 406. 

Wilson, Woodrow, elected as reform gover- 
nor, 13. : 
Windell’s Camp Ground, Ohio camp-meeting 

site, 40n. 
Windsor, O., Newchurchmen at, 409n. 
Wintersville, O., Newchurchmen in, 380. 
Wisconsin, Hopewell sites in, 182; phat 
maceutical association formed in, 355; 
pharmacy laws enacted in, 355. 
Wisconsin University, introduced 
of pharmacy, 356. 
Wish, Harvey, book reyv., 333-334. 


teaching 





Index 


With Rod and Transit: The Engineering 
Career of Thomas S. McNair (1824-1901), 
by James B. McNair, rev. by S. K. 
Stevens, 224-226. 

Witt, Peter, 14; adopted single tax principle, 
13. 

Wittke, Carl, ‘The Challenge of the Times 
to the Historian,’’ 1-10; “‘Baseball in Its 
Adolescence,’’ 111-127; Refugees of Revolu- 
tion: The German Forty-Eighters in Amer- 
ica, rev. by Merle Curti, 311-312. 

Woaketammeki, Shawnee town, 296n, 297n. 

Woldman, Albert A., book rev., 317-319. 

Wolf Tribe, see Monsey Indian tribe. 

Woman suffrage, proposed by constitutional 
convention, 20, 26; constitutional amend- 
ment for, defeated, 28, 29. 

Women Camp Followers of the American 
Revolution, Walter H. Blumenthal, rev. 
by Richard C. Knopf, 444-445. 
ood, Newton, m Oquawka company 
of Forty-niners, 77. 

Woodland Culture, 186-188, 190, 194, 195. 

, Dr. Samuel, Hamilton and Oxford, 
O., Newchurchman, 245, 390. 

Woodward, C. Vann, Origins of the New 
South, rev. by Harvey Wish, 333-334. 

Wooster, O., Newchurchmen at, 238, 238n, 
259, 394, 399. - 

Ye Medical College, Dr. Roeliff censor 
of, > 

Worcester, Thomas, 248, 384, 385; formu- 
lated ‘‘Boston principle,’ 247. 

Workmen’s compensation, constitutional 
guarantee, proposed by convention of 1912, 


26. 
World War I, nursing service in, 345, 348, 


350. 
World War II, nursing service in, 348, 350- 
351; battle casualities, percent saved, 349. 
Worley, Malcolm, joined Shaker society, 35. 
Worthington, Thomas, Adena people named 
for estate of, 178. 
Worthington, William, opposed Peck amend- 
ment for judicial reform in constitutional 
convention, 23. 
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Wish, Som shortstop, Cincinnati Red 


ti ings, 113. 
Wright, » = » first professional manager, 
Cincinnati Red Stockings, 113. 
Wright, Orville, developed the airplane, 230. 
Wright, Wilbur, developed airplane, 230. 
Wyalusing, Pa., 283. 
Wyandot Indians, feared war 
ecas, 47. 


with the 


XENIA, O., camp meeting at, 46; New- 
churchm 


en in, 409n. 


YANKEE TOWN, Newchurchmen in, 407. 

Yankeetown Focus, Late Woodland Cul- 
ture, 186-187. ; 

Yellow Springs (Swedenbor- 
gian), 252-253. 

Young, Judge > Western 
Conference, 386. ‘ 

Young, Jacob, Methodist circuit rider, 37. 

“Young New York,’’ baseball association, 
121 


Youngs, Benjamin Seth, Shaker missionary 
to the West, 34. 

Youngstown, o., lack of organized support 
for constitutional convention delegates in, 
16; progressivism in, 29; Newchurchmen 
in, 259, 380, 409n; base hospital unit 
formed at, 347. 


Community 


president, 


ZACHARY TAYLOR, Soldier in the White 
House, by Holman Hamilton, rev. by Paul 
I. Miller, 215-216. 

Zane, Ebenezer, 289n. 

Zane, Jonathan, 289n. 

Zane, Silas, 289n. 

Zanesville, O., 45; New Churchmen in, 260; 
opposition to John W. Bear in, 269. 

Zeisberger, David, 290, 290n; founded mis- 
sion among Monsey Indians, 283, 284, 
285; visited Shawnee towns on Muskingum, 
286; lead Moravian group to Schoenbrunn, 
288, 288n. 

Zoar, O., Newchurchmen in, 407. 
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